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FOREWORD 


An admirer of Renascent India has pointed 
mental characteristic is the “nation’s great: 
towards Trath and Justice” which underlies the | 
of its social and religious leaders and reformers. —F 
always been an outstanding factor in Indian life. Bu 
of religious inquiry is spreading ever wider since ¢ 
cirenmstances have brought more and more to the 
in's intelligentsia the Christian teachi and the 
» problems. Great Indian minds, Ram } 
dhi, have been influenced by Christian p ip 
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to Gan 
unfortanately their knowledge of Catholic Christi 
torted by prejudices and misunderstandings derived 
lie sources and favoured by the absence of 
book giving the true answers to questions and 
cted with Cathohe teachings. To supply such per 
ject of The Question Box which has red. 
stole services in other countries and which, no 
also help many Indian inguirers who, meeting 
indian Road” in the person of His Catholic 
followers, wish to look into their arresting claim of 
Pruth and Justice after which India is thirsting: 
This book is the areopagus where India’s Atheni 
nosed than those of old, may meet St. Paul’s suet 
quire into our doctrine and its meaning. It + 
nded to help those who aspire to the faith (entellectu 
): but it may also be used with profit by © 
objections they cannot readily solve (fides 
te or who wish to enlighten their non-Cath: 
our Faith and Religion. The ample viblicereE se 
ther facility to go deeper into am matter dealt 
Question Box and makes the book a key to, and as) 
Catholic Encyclopedia. ® f 
May God bless this Indian edition and make it & 
light guiding India’s élite to the Justice and Trut 
by the Catholic Chureh! at OP 
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Archbishop of Salamis | 
Bangalore, Apostolic Delegate to the 


Feast of Pentecost, 1935. 
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INTRODUCTION 


In the United States a group of Catholic Priests, known oaftha 
Paulists, specialize in lectures to noa-@atholics. Such men are, of 
course, asked many questions about the Church, and as they make 
it a practice to record these questions, they found that by 1903 
they had some 150,000 of them, In that year one of the Priests 
of this group, Fr. Bertrand L. Conway, selected 1,000 of the most 
frequently re-occurring of these questions, wrote out the answers, 
and published both in a book named The Question Bow. This 
publication has often been reprinted and revised, with the result 
that so far over 3,000,000 copies have been sold. By special 
arrangement with Fr. Conway this special edition of The Question 
Bow, based on the latest American edition, has been prepared for 
exclusive sale in India, Burma and Ceylon. The main features of 
this special edition are four: (1) the price is one-third as much 
as that of the American edition, (2) a number of questions of 
lesser moment haye been omitted, (3) a number of questions have 
been combined or rewritten to suit Indian conditions, (4) there 
has been added an appendix of questions which experience shows 
are asked about Christianity by those who are not Christians. 

One word of advice’on how to use this book. Many questions— 
questions, that is, which represent intellectual difficulties rather 
than bids for information—would never be asked about the Catholic 
Church if the questioner grasped, whether he admit it or no, the 
Catholic position, the Catholic preamble to all difficulties. That 
preamble may be expressed briefly in the following manner. 
Snpposing—when it comes to dealing with most people, but always : 
being ready to give reason for the supposition—that God exists 
and can reveal truth to us, we lay down five-fold foundation. 
(1) Reason and research prove the Bible to be a reliable historical 

document; this document tells us of Jesus Christ and (2) of 
His claiming to be and proving Himself to be God Incarnate; and 
of His (3) establishing a Church to continue His work; a Chureh 
which (4) He, as God, guaranteed will bi oe | teach what He 
taught ; (5) a Church which is the “the Holy, Catholic, Apostolic 
Roman Church”, or (as it is ordinarily called) the Catholic 
Church. (Catholic is a word from the Greek that means 
Universal”). 

One w © admits this preamble will, for instance, never 
have any “difficulties” over the devotions the Catholic Chureh 
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j a 
approves of to the Blessed Virgin, the 
pa f in Holy oe 0 
and Religion, etc. For such * ities” are, 
fourth storey difficulties on « foundation that, 
tion and a divinely quarantesd ome, cannot j _ bay 
super-structure any difficulties that are really al 
such. This statement will no doubt sound presumptions 
bat let such read farther on, and, whether agree 
not, they will assuredly agree that we are logic: on 
foundation. | tae 
One who does not admit the five-point Catholic 
above, should belabour us on it, and thus look for er 
foundation, rather than go up on the roof and search 
tiles. Why object to the roofing when your real obje 
there cannot be any roof at all for the simple reason 
no foundation ! - 
The Editor of the Indian Edition of The Question 
express his gratitude to three of his fellow-Jesuita, 
Michael D. Lyons, Michel Ledras, and Thomas 
their kind assistance. The three are characteri 


helpmates, the first being an American, the second ae : 
the third an Indian. : 


CatcuTra. 
Easter Sunday, 21st April 1935. 


© God, Thou knowest my 
And my sins are no 


Be brought to shame 


Let not those who seek T 
Be made to blush becau: 
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Roady the dozen or more orgols fer pa 
brie fly ema 3 the famous five gf St. Thomas 


aspects. That is, from the conaitaced aan o ) 
things we ascend to the PRIME UNMOVED 
_ caused, produced things we rise to the PRIME 
CAUSE, from contingent, non-necessary, peri 
come to the NECESSARY BEING, from thin 
more or less of perfection we conelnde to the SUI 
FECTION, and from ordered and regulated things 
existence of the SUPREME Nite Pa nd 
ing them. : 
The fifth argument—known as the teleo , i 
from design—we give first, as it is the most 
other time-piece tells us that there existed intel l 
maker ; the vastly more complicated and won' : 
that there existed a supremely intelligent Wo 
put it another way, a watch comes into ex 
aceident or by design. Obviously not by the forn 
characteristic of accident is disorder, and of design, 
springs and wheels and so on about at random 
will, and you havea confused mess of springs and w! : 
but put them here and there by design, and you 
But if a watch must have a designer, th 
reason must the world have had one. Nor is tl 
avoided by saying that the world came in 
fortuitous concourse of atoms”, for this nine 
course of polysyllables merely meant “chance”, — 
that if atoms danced about at random long enoug 
would haye things more fearfully wonderful 
watches, a butterfly’s wing, a baby’s hand, ont giant 
a lotus flower. Again, those who spoke so 
little dreamed how the twentienth century won d 
too, are not simple, unordered, undesigned things, 
intricate and wondrously designed. Anoth 
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the “either chance or design” argument is to pe D 
exaggerate the frequency of the existence in the world o! 
unnecessary, futile, unordered, evil things, and then 
that they indicate chance as their originator, and he 
originator of all other things. This objection returns in q' 
No. 6. Here it is enough to say that if we saw ina d 
nineteen beds that were made and one that was not, we 
conclude that the bed-maker was negligent, but we could 
conclude there was no bed-maker. The application is obviou: 
The first four arguments may be summarized as follows + 
ln the visible universe are things characterized by th 
being capable of change, (ii) being caused or effected, = b 
contingent, capable of non-existence, cessation from 

(iy) being endowed with more or less of perfection. M 
Phe reason for these four conditions ean be found eithe 
a) in the things themselves, or (b) in an indefinite, perhi 
infinite, series of progenitors of the present singe 
like a line of parents, grandparents, at grandparents, and 
so on without foginuanaen = in a Petiaal Being that Bre 
mately is responsible for things of this visible universe ving | 
the four above characteristics. But (a) and (b) are ye 
by. logic, therefore (c) alone remains, and the existence of th } 
Primal Being, God, ts proved. + 
As regards (a): That which is capable of change or motion 
may set itself moving, but ultimately its motion is given 
another, whether that other be bread or a bullock cart or what 
ever else. In other words, the ultimate explanation of it being a 
changing or moying thing is not in, but outside of, itself. Age 
that which is caused or effeeted—as a baby is, or & banana o 
bicyele—is not caused by itself, For if it were, it would h 
existed before it began to exist. In other words, the ultim 
explanation of it being a caused thing is not in, but outside 
itself, Again, that which is contingent, which can come 
and go out of existence, has to go outside of itself to e i 
a non-necessary thing capable of non-existence, exists at 

a co 

thing is not in, but outside of, itself. oat, tha 

limitedly perfect, which is, for instance, g: tall 
but not the best, tallest or swiftest, has not in and from 
the reason for its having just so much of perfection. It, too, 
to go outside of itself to explain its limitedness, just as ab 
has to go outside of itself, to. the brick-maker, to explain 
has just so much of the perfections of length, broad Shs 
‘$ 


more. 
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THE EXISTENCE & NATURE OF GOD a 


The conclusion is that the moying, caused, contin 
tedly perfect things of this universe are such as they 
because they have made themselves such, but because an 
has. Is that other—and this brings us to (b)—also mo 
caused, contingent, limitedly perfect ? If so, the question 
—what made it such ? j i j 

And the question will keep recurring even though we 
back for ever through an indefinite chain of moving, cs 
contingent, limitedly perfect progenitors of the moving, caused, 
contingent, limitedly perfect things of to-day. For a chain is but. 
the sum of its links, and in this matter each link is zero. That 
is to say, each one, as far as being the reason for its own existence __ 
is concerned, is just no reason at all, just zero. Add your zeros 
forever if you wish, the answer is forever zero. : Unty 

But there 7s something. The visible world ewists, bon * 
of course, you wish to be an absolute and universal scept) 
and despairingly assert that the whole human race mistakenly 
and insanely thinks it exists, when, in fact, it does not—and the ~—_ 
whole human race, too, (excepting yourself) does not exist. Such 
solipsism, as this despairing philosophy is called, has actually been 
believed in by a few individuals here and there, and at least 
one of them once complained to William James that he had 
never found any other person toagree with him! Leaving the 
solipsist out of the question, however, and recommending that — — 
he reason out how he came into existence, we return to the ~ 
argument above. The visible world exists, and neither the 
visible world of to-day, nor its progenitor of yesterday, gives the 4 
ultimate reason for its existence. There is, then, only r 
such reason,—the visible world ultimately owes its existence 
to a PRIME UNMOVED MOVER, PRIME UNCAUSED 
CAUSH, NECESSARILY | EXISTING BEING, SUPREME © 
PERFECTION, GOD. Thus God is proved to emist, but what 

ws Clod ? 

As Prime Unmoved Moyer, God is (1) IMMUTABLE. The 
term. implies nothing of stagnaney or inactivity. For the fact 
that God is Prime Unmoved Mover tells us that essentially, 


by the very force and meaning of His Being. He is a) 13 


Action! But also, as Prime Uneansed Cause and Su 
Perfection, He is (2) INFINITE, so great that there 1 

be no greater, so great as to be Himself incapable of ". 
greater. No inerease, therefore, no decrease, no gain or lo: 
what He is, is possible to Him, For Him to act—re-read 1 
second and third sentences in this paragraph—is to act in 
inconceivable to us, a way that we can describe only 


by using thw term immutable to denote 
yaine nor loses reg » ot 
Aunin, a6 Prime Unewused Cans, GOH 
hanedvohe unborn, unbeginning, That He 
from the fact that He is the Necewary 
not be. Wenes, early, He is not merely 
unending. 
Ayain, as Supreme Verlection, He is supre 
the porfection of intelligence, or, since this 
mount to saying that the Infinite ia mole 
thia or that, we more correctly say that f 
has, SUPLOME INTELLIGENCE, Sn consequen 
1 (0) PUUSONAL BEING, wn intellectual substan 
iteelf.2 A further consequence i¢ that He is 
WILL or OMNIPOVENCE, And ae evil is tm 
also conclude that He is (B) SUPREME GOOD 
honum) and (9) & UPRLEME PROVIDENCE, — ) 
declares that He in (a) capable—as regards both pO 
vence—and (b) willing to direct the entire world 
fitting end. Reason thus justifies the Christian pr 
by Our Lord Jesus Christ,—“Our Father... Hallowed b 
Thy will be done.” ‘ 
Being Prime Unmoved Mover, Prime Uncansed 
sary Being, Supreme Perfection, God is (9) DISTIN 
THE WORLD,—distinet as being different, distinct wi 
part of its moving, caused, contingent, limitedly 
and distinct inastanch as auch a world is no par® 
Pantheism is thus rejected by reason, and its theory of 
is no explanation of how the world came to be. 4 
planation is that it came into being through 
through God, (10) THH CREATOR, making it from 


(1) Note how we seem to be at our best in describing God 
not what He is, but what He is not—thns 
philosophers in their Neti Neti, Not This! Not Thiet! 
ledge of God as aequired by the way of ms . that is, 
taking some quality of things of this visi world and 
denying, for instance, that He w finite, mutable, 7 

finite, wnmutable, immaterial. Other 


all places by His 
The fifth proof of St. Thon 
design—also concludes to God's being 
Being and Omnipotence. ; 
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the beginning of time?. The meaning is — 
taken and that it formed, as it were, the po 
the Divine Potter fashioned and formed star 
and all visible things, but that before the wo 
existed, and He made it neither ont of : 
else. For, since He is infinite He has no - at whi 
parts other parts may be added or subtracted, therefore © 
finite has parts—, and hence He could not make the wo 
Himself. Neither could He have made it ont of anyth 
before it existed there was nothing except God. Ui 
this is mysterious, buy the man who thinks he can 
God—can, as it were, know Him throngh and throug 
of reflecting on St. Augustine’s story. That gre 
fifteen centuries ago had become a Catholic and was Ww 
of the world’s greatest books on the nature of God. Pac 
the sea-shore one day, lost in thoughts of his next chaj 
perceived a little child busily emptying water into a he 
sand. With childhood’s camaraderie the little fellow tok 
was trying to put the ocean into the hole. The phi 
immediately showed grave reasons why the a3 
doomed to failure, The child answered, “O man, it is ¢ 
pour the sea into this hole than to fit God into the human mi 
But a part of the sea does go into the hole, and thongh 
of God does not fit into the human mind—for He has no p ; 
yet our minds can partially, haltiagie? dimly _comprehen¢ 
Him. As St. Paul wrote at the end of his famous panegyre 0 
charity, “We see now through a glass, darkly ; but ther cy 
face. Now I know in part; but then | shall know even 
known.” (L Cor. xiii. 12) St‘ Paul's “then refers 
and the unveiled and beatifie (happy-making) vision th 
as He is. the vision before which shadow and surmise 
flee away, as the unresting soul of man finds’ at lon 
fruition in knowing and loving with deathless kno: rl 


(1) It is not so sure that reason can “though, 


not existed from eternity. It can prove, thou il 
would not imply that it has existed or exists ,in ‘1 0 
owing its existence to Him. Indirectly, reason proves 

not existed from eternity, but began to exist Pip 
beginning of time. The inditeet proof involves the five f 
Catholicism. Reason having ass itself of their vali 
accepts Catholicism’s teachings that the in at 
of time. Thus it indirectly proves it, and 
to advance the weightiest of arguments 
having eternally existed. 
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~* Thou hast made us for Thyself, O God, and our hearts are not at — 
rest until they rest in Thee!” » Ae ee 


2. Cannot a man be moral without believing in 
= 


God ? Is not virtue its own reward ? “4 


No, the only basis of morality is God, the infinitely Holy 
vod Just Lawgiver, who has written His law in the hearts of 
ven (Rom. ii, 15), and given them the Nght of reason to discover — 

» moral law that He has revealed. ‘“ Morality,” writes Liddon, 
‘severed from religious motives, is like a branch cut from a 
it may hereand there, from accidental causes, retain its 
sseenness for a while, but its chance of vigorous life is a very 
sender one. Nor is it possible to popularize a real morality, a 
y that shall deal with motives as well as acts, without 

ciling to the eye of the soul something more personal thar 
abstract law ” (Some Elements of Religion, 18). : 

‘he unbelievers of our day have attempted in vain to frame 

vies of morality independent of religion, Is utility to be 
“ve basis of morality ? Christianity indeed insists upon a special 
rt) benevolence to our fellowmen, and ever works for the 
zeneral welfare, but reason affirms. that the common good is not 

e SOLE and all-embracing end of man; he is not WHOLLY 
sabject to society. Utilitarianism accounts for the modern’ 
»aganism which would sterilize the unfit and feeble-minded; and 
rove the race by the eugenies of the stud-farm. Ts pleasure 
moral criterion ? ‘Then you urge people to taste the for- 
idden fruit and judge for themselves, thus making immorality 
.nd crime a necessary condition of yirtue (Cronin, The Science of 
thics, 279-372), Is virtue its own reward P Experience proves” 
at virtue often walks in poverty and rags, while vice drives: 
in a Rolls-Royce. Is the inner sanetion of conscience 
icient P_ It may easily be deadened by the constant rejection 
righteousness, and then it ealls good evil and evil good. Are — 
legal sanctions effective P They cannot touch one’s inner 
motives and thoughts, Will public opinion be our guide ? It is ; 
ften most corrupt, and blames men for deeds of worth, while it 
praises the successful and wealthy scoundrel. ” 


3. Is not religion an invention of priests or states- 
men ? 

, Me 

There is no record whatever in history of the invention of 

religion. ; : i 
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IS RELIGION DUE TO FEAR? ; 


This objection puts the cart before the horse, for priests could = 
not have existed before religion began. “It was religion, realized = 
and felt, which called for their service” ( Hettinger, Natural , 
Religion, 68 ). ' 


4. Is not religion to be traced to fear, which wai 
aroused in man by witnessing the wonders of nature ? Pa 

No, the earthquake, the tidal wave and the storm may have 
aroused in primitive man a purely natural fear, as they do to-day 
among the most highly civilized, but if the human soul were not 
already conscious of the existence of God, how could the idea 
of God be evolved by the mere contemplation of the phenomena 
of nature 2 De Maistre writes : “By calling God Lord, Master, 
Father, man shows that his idea of God is not the result of fear. 
lt is also noticeable that music, dancing and the other arts have 
always been employed in divine worship, and so inseparable is 
the idea of rejoicing from that of a festival, that the word ‘feast’ 
is everywhere synonymous with a religious solemnity.” 


5. Why is it that a good God allows the wicked to 
prosper in this world, while the good are afflicted ? 


As‘a matter of fact, prosperity is not always the lot of the 
wicked, and misery always the portion of the good. 4 

Happiness is not always to be measured by mere externals. 

‘The virtuous poor may be happy im the possession of the true 
faith, and appreciate keenly the consolations of religion, while 

the wicked rich often find life so empty and profitless that they 

kill themselves in despair. 

But even if in many instances the wicked prosper and the 
good are afflicted, that. fact merely proves the existence of the 
after-life, wherein an Infinitely Just and Loving God will right 
all the inequalities and injustices ofthis world, This life is a time 
of trial, during which a man must prove himself worthy of the 
eternal happiness that God meteés out to those who serve Him. 
The sufferings of the good, therefore, are to be regarded as part 
of the punishment due to their sins, and as a great opportunity of 
merit, while the prosperity of the wicked is to be looked upon as 
their reward in this life, “Woe to you that are (wicked) rich,” 
says Christ, “for you have your consolation” (Luke vi. 24). 
And St, Paul says: “For I reckon that the sufferings of this 
time are not worthy to be compared with the glory tocome” 
(Rom. viii, 18). : Be 
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6. «Why did God) faaeaeeee 


evil in it ? 


Catholics believe that the world was 
A dogma clear on every page of the Bible 
24-28; Eph. i. 56 ; Phil. i, 11). God is not o 
Conserver of all things. Without His susta 
would at once lapse into its original nothin 
move, and live and are” (Acts xvii. 27). 
embracing, not even a sparrow fallmg to the 
(Matt. x. 29); it is infallible in all its 
cause being able to thwart the divine plan. © 
God's all-wise Providence, the problem 
us, for we know that God’s ruling “reac 
mightily, and ordereth all things sweetly” 

The Catholic Church does not pretend to 
merely a partial solution to the problem of 
*« stupendous mystery which will be pe z 
in the world to come. In the name, however 
faith, she condemns absolutely the many false 


ti ' 
by alien philosophies and religions. She condemns the dua 
of ancient Persia, which taught the existence of two ¢ 
principles, a» good and a_ bad, continually combatir 
other ; the fundamental pessimism of a er or 


Hartmann, which declared the world too evil to be the 
of a good God; the metaphysical optimism of a Leibni 
held that this evil-stained universe wae all absolu 
oossible worlds, and the arrogant will-to- optimism 
Nieteache, which denounced Christianity as a slave morali 
the pagan Christian Science of Mrs. ly, which 
evil as an illusion of “mortal mind” ; the inane view of Mr. Is 
whose “finite” god is supposed to lighten the burden of evil by 
sharing the evil he cannot altogether overcome. A : 
Evil is not merely the absence of good, but of due good, @ the 
deficiency of some good which ought to be present,”” as St. 
says (Summa Theol., Ia Ile, Q. xlix., art. 2, ad. 1), Tt is 
tion, but at the same time something extremely real. 
evils imply a defect which mars the natural integrity of a | 
or interferes with the proper development of its activity. 
evil, or sin, is a human thought, word or deed that ¢ 
right reason and the law of God, ¥ ; : 
' God, therefore, cannot be the cause of evil, 
something privative, cannot be the term of a po 
act. “Just as the sun in the heavens gives 
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THE PROBLEM OF EVIL 
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shadow on the ground, the absence of light, is caused by the in- 
tervention of some obstacle, such as a tree, blocking out the rays 
of light; so the Infinitely Good God is the cause of nothing but 
goodness, the absence of goodness, wherever it occurs, being 
caused by the intervention of some creative object, not infre- 
quently by the misuse of free will ont he part of man” (Downey, 
Divine Providence, 62). ." 
God certainly does not intend physical brite Wer their own 
sake, for an Infinitely Intelligent God cannot mistakenly appre- 
hend evil as good and an Infinitely Good God cannot delight in 
the suffering of His creatures. ,He permits them only because 
in His divine plan they will further either the general good or 
Z man’s good. i 
The true Christian does not dream of comprehending the 
divine plan, but he knows “that to them that love God, all things 
work together unto good” (Rom. viii. 28). Is suffering evil? 
The saints never thought so, for we find them always desirous 
of suffering, and welcoming it with joy. Sickness has taught 
many a man his utter dependence upon God, and has opened 
the heart of many a sinner to the consolations of religion, The 
blood of martyrs has been the fruitful seed of Christians, and 
the death of Christ upon the Cross won the salvation of the 
world. Suffering, too, is a constant reminder that “we have not 
here a lasting city, but we seek one that is to come” (Heb. xiii. 
14); “for that which is at present momentary and light of our 
tribulation worketh for us above an eternal weight of glory” 
(2 Cor. iv. 17). 
An Infinitely Good God necessarily loves His own goodness, 
and necessarily hates sin, which implies a deliberate refusal of a 
creature to obey his Creator and Lord. Onur service is a free 
service: we are not automata or slaves. The freedom of the 
will that we possess necessarily involves the possibility of sin. 
Will you insist that many men have no fair moral chance, 
because their bad stock, weak temperament, or evil environment 
seems to make their wickedness inevitable? his is simply un- 
true. God takes into account every possible factor that might 
palliate a man’s guilt, and He gives to all sufficient grace to 
conquer sin in every temptation, Noman is ever forced to sin, 
He must account at the judgment only for his free, deliberate 
evil deeds. ‘ 
The dogma of Original Sin throws a white light upon the 
problem of evil. For by it Adam “lost for himself and for us 
the sanctity and justice received from God, and, defiled by 


the sin of disobedience, transmitted to all mankind death, the — 


5.) 
F’ 
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sufferings of the body, aia sin, the 
of Trent, Sess. v., can. 2; Of. iii. 
But as the Apostle says: “Where sin abou 
abound” (Rom. vy. 20). Our Lord’s death on th 
us from the slavery of sin, and conten? us te 
order, but the preternatural gifts of Adam, 
from the dread of euffeting and death, from — 
cupiscence, were forever lost. To 
therefore, we may trace many presen ay evils. 
Saviour made our ignorance, our con 
the occasion of supernatural satisfaction and meri 
value of our spiritual struggle for heaven is, as Father 
has pointed out (In an Indian Abbey, 245), the asad 


God's permission of evil, sc & r § 
has 1 ‘dn 


nemeas4 


7. Did the Church once teach that woman has 


Latin has two words for man, home, meaning a— 
and vty, meaning a male human ‘being. One of the Sines 
Connell of Macon, France (585), did not know this 
fact, and, as St. Gregory of Tours wrote in his Historia ¥ 
(viii. 20) “declared a woman could not be called a homo. 
when the other Bishops had reasonéd with him he held his p ac 
and, we hope, went out to study his grammar. On such @ 
culous basis the calumny has arisen that the Charch ee? 


that woman has no soul. 


orwm 


8. What is the human soul ? When is the 
soul created ? Have animals souls ? Are not 


identical ? Is not the soul a part of God ? ba 


The soul is the ultimate principle of our inlividiueliag con 
life, the principle by which we feel, think and will. 
substantial principle, subsisting in itself, and thus dist 
an accident eg, colour, which is a mode or attribute 
thing else, The soul isa simple substance, te. it is 
posed of separate parts: it is also a spiritual 8 
existence is independent of matter. 

The character of the soul is known by its tea 
a substantial self is a fact of immediate exp 
Maher says: “That I am a real being, subsi 
I am immediately aware of myself as the subj 
feelings and thoughts, but not one of them or ¢ 
Iam the cause of my own volitions ; that Ta 
other beings; that there is in me a 


which is the centre and source of 1 
mate ground and subject of my thoughts 
upon as by andl intiaaates immediate 
the most irresistible evidence If it be ¢ 
belief or cognition, however clear or 
assent” (Psychology, 463). . j 
The soul is a simple, spiritual substance posse 
absolutely alien and opposed to the nature of © 
material things. We are capable of forming abstract: 
ideas such as Truth, Geatia aed and Beauty ; we can 
rational relations between ideas, ] . judg: 
ences, and conducting exact prodesses of inductive 
reasoning ; we are capable of self-reflection, re 
case the absolute identity ‘of ourselves thinking al 
and ourselves reflecting upon that thinking self; we 
sessed of free will, capable of self-determination, 
melled in our pursnit of truth, justice and righte: 
spirituality of our thonght, our volition and our 
ness is fundamentally opposed in kind to all the 
things material and extended, ‘i 
The human soul is directly created by God. 
existence to the soul at the very moment when it is to be 
to the body produced by generation, because it is d 
God to form with that body one homan nature. 
of Vienne, in 1311, defined that “the rational or i 
ix directly and essentially the form, 7.e,, the li 
of the body.” The divine origin of the soul is a 1 
mental doctrine, which gives the lie direct to the 
atheistic evolution, and invests paternal guthority > 
ligious and sacred character, 
The animal soul, on the contrary, is intrinsical 
tially dependent on matter. The animal is incapabl of 
abstract ideas, and manifests no spiritual activity > 
possesses neither intellect nor free will. It is 
by instinct, and its activity is entirely limited to the sensible a1 
the conerete, The animal soul, or principle of life is, therefo 
incapable of life apart from the body; and pele ‘, 
As regards the identity of all ae sbviouly Sy 
0 


not being spiritual and intelligent, are i 
der 


with human souls. But neither are human f 

is, they are not one and the same soul oceupyims di 
bodies. (1) Even those Indian thinkers who coi P 
soul to be thus one and the same acknow 
doctrine cannot be inferred from reason, 
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of faith, on a par with those teachings of Indian Philosophy 
which, like Karma and rebirth, Professor 8. N. Das Gupta — 
described in his Presidential Address in the Oriental Conference 
ab Lahore, 1928, as “unproven dogmas” (Modern Review, 
1929, pp. 6-15), (2) It is to be noted that in the Indian monistie 
speculation—as in that of Samkara—the so-called universal sonl 1 
isa soul only through the effect of a basic illusion; in itself 
it is not a soul, but is rather a unique, absolutely simple and 
lifeless being. 

(3) No rational—as distinguished from purely fideistic—argu- 
ment can be brought against the psychological evidence of the 
distinctness of human souls, which distinetness is (4) also implicit 
in human responsibility. As examples illustrative of (3) and (4) — 
consider, among others, these :—First, [am ignorant of Chinese,” 
Chinamen are not so: have I not in this difference in our know- 
ledge as much reason to regard my soul as different from the 
Chinaman’s as 1 have in the difference of our skin, eyes, ete., 
to regard my body as different from his? And from mankind's 
igreeing with me on the fact of these differences, may I not 
reasonably conclude that it agrees with me on the distinctness, 
the non-identity of our souls as well as of our bodies? Obviously, 
I may. And I must, unless I wish to be placed behind bars, 
to pass my time in telling mankind that along with other 
inmates of the asylum I too consider it to be in the bulk and mass 
insane ! 

Secondly, this is not a confession, but I did not murder 
Lindbergh’s baby, neither did I invent the wireless. Accordingly, — 

[ am immediately and unhesitatingly conscious of my being 
undeserving of blame or punishment in the one case and of praise 

or reward in the other. And further, the sane mass of 
mankind also agree with me, and thereby show that they too 2 
have psychological experience of the non-identity of human souls, 
in the same way as they have psychological and sensory ex- 
perience of the non-identity of human bodies. In asserting that 
the sun goes round the earth, humanity shows itself to be 
ignorant, asserting something (1) that it does not immediately ~ 
experience, on (2) mere outward evidence, that (3) could equall; 

be (and is) evidence for the opposite conclnsion—that the eart 
goes round the sun. But if it asserts that the soul in the 
assaulter and the assaulted, the saint and the libertine, the “poet — 
and the capitalist, is one and the same, humanity shows itself 
to be insane, drawing (1) from no rational grounds & conclusion , 
that is (2) against (a) universal, (b) continual and (¢) intimate” 


human experience. 7 


= 


THE FREEDOM OF 


The question in regard to all souls 
betrays a lack of understanding of what God ies" ot 


9. May not the freedom of the will ba n | 


Free will is the capability of self-dete 
property in virtue of which a rational agent, - 
ditions required to elicit a yolition are prese 
forth or abstain from that volition” (Maher, P: 

Free will is not “motiveless volition”. dt 
choice without motive, but choice between 
true that we always act on the strongest motive 
resist, time and time again, the onslanghts of 
tion. Ne 

The fact of free will we know by direct ec 
as we know our own identity. We are aware that we 
guide our own thoughts, selecting, if we choose, the 
tive. We are aware that, when two alternative cou 
lie before us, we can freely deliberate upon 
merits, reflecting, inquiring, and examining the 
side. We are conscious that our final choice is free. — 

The moral conciousness of mankind points to 
of the will. The sense of moral obligation is written 
man’s heart; it is as certain as the uniformity of 1 
know that we are bound to do right and to avoid 
know also that we are absolutely free to avoid eyil 
unreasonable for the determinist to tell us that 
convictions are mere illusions ? 

Again, we always carefully distinguish between 
inadvertently and what we do deliberately. No man 
remorse or compunction for an action he could not 
avoid. It cannot be.imputed to him for either praise or 
But if having committed a deliberate crime, he 
demns it as sinful and blameworthy, he does so o1 
is convinced that he acted freely and without cor 
determinist knows nothing of remorse or blame, | 
says, “He virtually defines the universe 
what ought to be is impossible” i The Will to 

The idea of merit supposes free will. * 
gled against a difficult temptation, or mi 
sacrifice in the cause of virtue, | feel that 
that 1 have deserved a reward. I may see no 
out my life of receiving the recompense. 
less assured that I have established a right te 


4 


a recompense is just. And this I 
believe that act to be free....The good sen 
however useful, is not meritorious on the 
praise or esteem which I may receive f 
heart to be undeserved” (Maher, Psychology. - 
Determinism is a pessimistie philesop 
morals and religions Making man a mere automat 
of his heredity or environment, it demes the e 
of impntability and responsibility, and scorns the fr 
mind and will which we owe our Greater gad Lord. “ 


10. Can you prove the immortality of 
reason alone ? Did the Jews believe in the 


of the soul ? 


That the human soul will survive after death in 
sion of an endless conscious existence, is one of the 
doctrines of Christianity. While it is tene that temp 
and punishments from God figure largely m the Old 
the immortality of the soul is taught im its pages” 
explicitly (Gen. ii. 7; Wisd. it 22,23; Eccles, ni. 7 
24; Isa. xxv. 10; li. 6; Dan xi. 2p “i 

The immortality of the soul can be proved from 
a Universal Beliej—“The notion of the survival 
after death in some form, whether clear or vagt 
existed in the human mind from the most pra 
the present hour” (Henry Frank, Medern it on 
35). Such a universal belief, influencing vi 
life. must needs be trae, otherwise human , 
utterly incapable of attaining any certsin trath. 


this postulate of reason. ; 
punishment ; but the just inte life 

c. The Nature of the Mind and 
form the idea of endless duration, and 


= 


: d. The Hthical Argumont—A Just and Holy 


THE IMMOR 


of tho physical universe; it is not 
{i has w natural affinity with the eternal 
all sensible experience. ‘The intellect 
the truth it possesses, but is ever ea 0 
of knowledge. Only the infinite Trut' 
to come. Man’s will craves for a perfec 
which is unattainable in this life, because 
and the good is never lasting. Nothing fini 
aspirations, for he was made to possess the | 
God. If there is no life beyond the grave, this 
of man’s soul ig utterly without meqning, = 


not impose His moral law upon mankind, wi 
eficacious sanction in a future life. “If there be a 
then the fundamental principles of brag, 3 
contlict with the just claims ob Mea the foun of see 
order and finality is hopeless discord and sen 
most imperious affirmation of our rational moral 
prolonged fraud ; the ethical life of man, all that 3 
greatest in this world—that which alone is truly 
meaningless chaos. Intrinsic contradiction, absolute 
ix the lust answer both of science and philos phy” 
Psychology, 542), '  ) aM <8 
. t 1a 
11. Could not man be moral and religious 
the dictates of his reason ? What need is the 
divine revelation ? oe 1 4%) 
If you grant that God has ereated man for a 
destiny, you must admit that He has revealed ( 
together with the means of attaining it. Bué a divin 
és morally necessary to observe even the precepts of 
The Church condemned Luther for teaching ‘th 
eriginal sin, natural trath was beyond man’ 
alone can prove the existence of God, the 
and the immortality of the soul. But while 
attain to a knowledge of natural moral and re 
majority of mankind need revelation as a sure 


12. What is your estimate of The« 


Theosophy is a modern form of 
India, Pe gale iacd in the West since. 
Blavatsky, Mrs. Annie Besant and Gol Henr 

It rejects “the God of the Christians”, i.e 
denies the fact of creation, and regards the 
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festation of the Great Eternal Reality, or « 
throbbing of the Unique All”, whatever ti t1 
world consists of seven interpenetrating planes, 
Microcosm, of seven distinct parts, four phy 
spiritual. Personality consists of the physica 
principle, the astral body and the animal soul 3 fing 
the higher human mind, the spiritual soul and 
terminology of theosophy is grotesque ands fanci 
terminology of the Gnosties in the first ages of Chri i 
As Martindale well says: “Theosophist theology ‘ 
alizes’ God without rendering Him more sublime, and di 
down to matter without making Him more lovable. 
man’s self to the divine, in spite of all his conscience tells 
of his essential dependence and his sins ; it preaches a spiritu 
series of necessary causes and effects, which makes the good 
evil in him alike no concern of his, since it was not he w 
started the upward or downward series, however many be 
intervening births” (Theosophy, 130). 


13. In what way does Christian Science conflict 
the teachings of the Catholic Church ? 


Mrs. Eddy, its founder, pretended that her mind-cult wa 
revival of primitive Christianity, and gave it to the world as 
a new revelation from on high. Her teaching, however, is inn 
degree Christian, and its human origin has been clearly t 
to Dr. Quimby, a New England mind-healer, whom Mrs. 
first met in 1862. She adopted as her own the two card 
points of his system, vvz., that disease and human ills in gen 
have no real existence, and that sickness is cured not by medi-. 
cines, but by the influence of mind and prayer. Her ho 
Nevence and Health, which was published in 1875, also s 
marked resemblances to the yiews held by W, F. Evans, > 
book, The Mental Cure, first saw the light in 1869 (G 
Milmine, Life of Mary Baker Eddy). # fe 
Despite Mrs. Hddy’s denials, a pantheistic concept 
universe underlies all her teachings. God alone is mit 
argues, and alone has true existence. The world, plants, 
and men are simply His ideas, without any real activity o 
own Since God alone is real, all that is opposed to the 
is unreal. God is spirit; God is good. Matter and e 
opposed to Him ; therefore matter and evil have no ex 
By such amazing logic Christian Science solve: 
problems of sin and suffering by simply declai 
existent. : 


‘Christian Science denies every dogma of 
while still claiming the Christian label. 
of a personal Creator, the divinity of Christ, 
the freedom of the will, the fact of origina 
existence of a divine teaching Ohurch, the s 
the necessity of faith, grace, prayer, asceticism, 
of the body, angels, demons and the eternal s 
and punishments. } a pe 

What are we to think of its cures ? Those that are 
all be explained by natural causes. It is of course 
great many diseases can be wholly prodticed and cee 
by mental influence alone. Such diseases are purely funct 
Other chronic and organie diseases cannot be produced b 
sive mental influences, neither can they be fully eured by 
psychic power” (Dr, Sadler, The Psychology of Faith and 

But Mrs. Eddy’s claim that they are due to the direct 
of God, in the sense that the Divine Mind is a negat 
disease rather than a cause of cure, is simply an asserti 
out the slightest shadow of proof. With ass 

The miraculous cures of Christ recorded in the Go 
not to be compared ‘with the cures of the Christian 
1. Christ makes no distinction between curable I 
able diseases, but heals them all with equal facility. 2a 
visible remedy is employed that could account for these 
3. The faith demanded by Christ was a faith in His own D: 
mission, and not Mrs. Hddy’s “understanding” of the' unreali 
of disease. 4 The cures of Christ were instantaneou a 
lasting. They were of a nature easily observable by any a 
interested enough to investigate. ow ib i Cee ae 

Catholics are forbidden to go to Christian Science heal 
treatment, because such action would necessarily imply 
tion of an anti-Christian cult, and encourage a false, su 
method of health cure. The Church, while urging bumble 
to God, forbids her children to neglect the ordinary auita 
disposal for the cure of disease,—medicines and the skil 
and surgeon,—as irrational and sinful. She cites with 
the words of Holy Writ: “Honour the physician for 
hast of him; for the Most High has created him. . 
High has created medicines ‘out of the earth, and : 
not abhor them... . (Ecclus. xxviii. 1-10). 

i 


14, Is not one religion as good as 


Is it not strange, that the very man w 
day over his business troubles, and who 
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comfort in his pursuit of money, political preferment, or the 
interests of science, should at the same time be utterly indifferent 
to the truth of God P it 

The God of indifferentism is not a God to be adored by rational — 

men, God is Essential, Absolute and Hternal Truth ; He is like- 
wise Essential, Absolute and Eternal Holiness. A God of Truth 
and Holiness, He cannot be equally pleased with truth and error, — 
with good and evil, To assert, therefore, that God does not care 
what men believe, is indeed blasphemous. A man indifferent to 
truth—a liar, in other words,—cannot have the respect of his 
fellows. A God indifferent to truth could not demand the homage 
of thinking men. 
The assertion that one religion is as good as another is 
irrational. It is a first principle of reason that two contradictory 
statements cannot both be true. If one is true, the other is un- 
doubtedly false. Hither there are many gods or one God ; either 
Jesus Christ is God or He is not ; Mohammed is either a prophet 
or not; divorce is either allowed or prohibited by Christ; the 
Eucharist is the living Jesus Christ or it is mere bread. i 
In the first three centuries the Christian martyrs died by the 
thousands rather than save their lives by a profession of indiffer- 
entism. Frequently they were asked by friends and kinsfolk to 
sacrifice to the gods of pagan Rome, or at least to allow their names 
to be written down as having sacrificed. “What difference does 
it make ?” asked their pagan friends. They answered in the 
words of Christ ; “Every one, therefore, that shall confess Me 
before men, I will confess him before My Rather who is in heaven. 
But he that shall deny Me before men, 1 will also deny him before 
My Father who is in heaven” (Matt. x. 32, 33). They were not 
indifferentists. 

As a matter of fact, we find that the man who says first, j 
“Tt does not make any difference what a man BELIBV EHS” is 
led logically to say, “It does not make any difference what a man 
DOES.” His morality is built upon the shifting sands of Hoan “a 
fancy, human respect, and, therefore, will not stand the stress of 
sorrow, disgrace, difficulty or temptation. If religion be a mere 
matter of opinion, all certainty in morals becomes impossible, 
and men lapse into the old-time vices of paganism. 

Sometimes the good lives of unbelievers are mentioned as 
proof positive that belief is an unimportant factor in the regulation — 
of conduct. A man will argue, “A never puts his foot inside a 
church, nor does he accept any creed whatever ; yet he is a man, 
kindly, charitable, pure and honest, On the other hand, B os 
Catholic, accepting without question every dogma and law of his 


ral 


_ Church, and I know him to be a arepiees 
= hypocrite, the most uncharitable and contempt: 
_ this statement proves nothing at all, because 
made between the open, well-known vices of a sj 
believer, and the obvious good deeds of an 
{2 The whole character of the swolmen ss often! not ad 
and consequently is not weighed in a true. balance, 
| Will you say that conduct is the one thing essent: 
right. But faith is the inspiration and support of : 
It is the very foundation stone of the supernatural 1 
man will accept God’s word in its entirety, once 
good man is bound to search “org the revelatic 
i Be gins to doubt about the validity of his own ethics 
convictions, Its just as much a sin to deny the 

to be indifferent in its search, as to commit 
This is a principle which the modern world has forg 
will have to come back to it. It is a truth that 
Church is ever trying to drive home to every heart 


15. Does not the Bible say that “God is 
| of persons: But in every nation he that 
and worketh righteousness, is accepted with | 


There is not the slightest trace of the dogma of ind 
> in this passage. St. Peter is insisting upon the epee 
of the Church Catholie, and teaching that God excel 
| from His Messianic Kingdom, whether Jew or Gentile, 
1 He does not imply that the Pagan is sayed by his p 
natural virtues, but that he is pleasing Be to God,1 

is well prepared to receive the grace of God, and 
( true Church, regardless not of his religion, bnt of his natio 
we In this same sermon, St. Peter tells his hearers of 
| , of faith and sorrow for sin (Acts x. 43), and hi 
belief in Christ's divinity, miracles, death on the € 
+ Resurrection, His coming one day to judge 
|§ ment of the Old Testament prophecies (Acts x. 34-43) 

Once Cornelius saw the truth of the Gospel hes : 

| ' it, and was received into the Church by) St. Pe 


16. Why does the God of ‘ruth 

- religions in the world ? 

We readily admit that the existence of so 

is a great evil, difficult to explain. But because 0 

, cannot fully enter into the secrets of Godeinsi v 

» His all-ruling Providence? “No,” aye 
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it is true; but that God’s Providence also exists, is no les = 
Apparently these are two things which cannot co-exist 5 but as> 
know for certain they do exist, this apparent contradiction i 
sufficient to make you deny their existence. What you shou! ] 
is to seck a means of removing this contradiction, and in case you 
cannot possibly discover one, attribute this Bra aes cio d to te 
own inability” (Letters to a Sceptic, ii., 24). 

The only solution to the problem lies in ‘the mystery 
Original Sin, which weakened men’s rhinds and wills, and left th 
subject to error and sin. St. Paul speaks of pagans who through — 
personal sin “became ae in their thoughts, and their foolish — 
heart was darkened. For professing themselves to be wise, they 
became fools. And they changed the glory of the incorr le 
God into the likeness of the image of a corruptible man, and of 
birds, and of four-footed beasts, and of creeping things” ee 
i, 21-23). 

The existence of many false religions should not cause a think ; 
ing man to be a sceptic or an agnostic. A counterfeit coin aly 
points to a true original, There is always a way of telling 1 
true coin from the false. 


17. lcannot accept Christianity, because it compels 
me to believe incomprehensible mysteries. : 


Most of us have not the opportunity—to say nothing of the © 
ability—to investigate the atom, or study the conditions of inter- 
stellar space, or learn by experiment the state of things at the — 
north pole, or decipher the inscriptions of ancient Etrusean or — 
Kgyptian or Indus Valley civilizations, Hence we resign ourselves ~ 
to accepting the findings of experts in these matters, and this, too, 
in spite of two objections to this manner of acting. (1) Our — 
oe are, after all, human beings, and can err or deceive. 
(2) They often tell us things so mysterious that we cannot under- 
stand them, As honest Newton said, “I know the laws of ~ 
tion, but if you ask me what attraction is, I really cant tl 

Our manner of acting when we rely on human exper’ uite 
intelligible. But reasonable as it may be, it is less reasonable 
than relying on the DIVINE EXPERT, the guaranteed Church 
which God founded to teach us infallibly i in matters of faith and 
morals. For the Church is an expert which cannot err ov deceive, 
And this, too, not only when it teaches us things we ean discover 
arid unideéretnudéfar oupssives (existence of God, immortality Nhs oN 
soul), but also when it teaches us mysterious things whi 
reason would never have known or known i oie be ie 
Presence, the Blessed Trinity); Z : eet! 


| 


_ to accept incomprehensible mysteries ? 


You cannot accept the Catholic 


éxpert’s words for such things, bec: 
an expert, and cannot err or deceive. u 
of yours to work on this expert’s mysterious p 
try to find reasons why they are fit 
not, are free from, absurdity and contradi 
be traversing that most fascinating of pr 
mind can roam, namely, theology, the jus 
to man and that “reasonable service” which St. £ 
religion to be. (Rem, xii. 1). ; i may 
But you do not believe this ? You do not 
to be the infallible expert I say itis ? Then 
is not that the Church teaches a number of my: 
teaches at all. Settle this point first, and if you : 
will accept its teachings when they 3S yO 
no less than when they are within your compreh 
18. Is faith not a mere confidence or s 
Cp ies ¢ : Wr Se a 
fidelity of God to His promises ? Ww Taieia ‘ i 
No, this false doctrine of Luther destroys the 
of supernatural faith. Faith may be defined asa 
virtue which disposes the mind to assent freely, witl 
and on the authority of God to all the truths He 
It is essentially an intellectual act, as St. Panl t 
xiii. 12 ; 2 Cor. x, 5). f aby tne 
The assent of faith is directed by the will under 
of divine grace. The will plays a most import 
act of faith. St. Paul says that “with the hi 
will, we believe unto justice” (Rom. x. 10). Our 
attributed the unbelief of the Jews to their hardness’ 
their obstinacy of will (Mark iii, 5; xvi 138; Luke 
The act of faith is a meritorious act, for the Lord sai 
believeth shall be saved” (Mark xvi. 16). It m 
be a free act of the will. A good will puts asi 
prejudice, and human respect. Tt resolutely 
of religion, and does not cease its pursuit of the | 
road is beset with difficulties. i Age 
Many men fail to believe, not because of in’ 
but because the truth goes counter to their ssic 
obligatory laws, demands of them great : 
limits to their independence. : 
Both intellect and will must receive 
God, before a man can make an act of he 
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® 
suys: “No man can come to Me, except the depen 
sent Me, draw him” (John vi. 44), Or, as St. Paul puts it: “Bor 
by grace you are saved through faith for it is the gift of God” 
(ph. ii, 8). The Vatican Council echoes this teaching when 
it declares : “No person can assent to the Gospel teaching with 
a view to attain salvation, withont the illumination and inspiration 
of the Holy Spirit” (Sess. iii., ch. 3. On Faith). ~ : 


> 
19. I cannot believe in an absurd contradiction in 
terms like the Trinity. ° 
_ 

While we grant that the dogma of the Blessed Trinity is an 
absolute mystery, which unassisted reason could never discover, 
nor even recognize as possible, we deny that it inyolves 
mates A mere statement of the doctrine will make this 
clear, 

In God there are three Persons in one Divine Essence, the 
Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost, really distinct, equal and of 
one substance. The Father is Unbegotten, the Son of 
the Father, and the Holy Ghost Proceeds from the Father and 
the Son (2 Council of Lyons, 1274), All things in God are common 
to the three Persons, and are one and the same, except where 
there is the opposition of relation (Decree of Hugentus IV for the 
Jacobites). "The divine activity is common to the Three Persons, 
who are the One Principle of all things. As the words one and 
three vefer to two essentially different things, NATURE and 
PERSON, there can be no question of any contradiction of 
terms, ‘Three persons who possess human nature are rightly 
called three men, because the human nature in each is not 
numerically the same ; the Three Persons who have the Divine 
Nature are not three gods, because the Divine Nature is nu- 
merically the same in each one of them. How this can be we 
can never comprehend. We accept this doctrine only beeause 7 
has been revealed to us by God Himself. he 

The Trinity is clearly mentioned in the account of the In. 
carnation given by St. Luke (i. 32, 33), in St. Matthew's descrip- 
tion of the Baptism of Christ (iii. 16, 17), in our Lord’s discourse 
at the Last Supper (John xiv. 11, 16), and in His divine commis. 
sion to the Apostles (Matt, xxviii, 19). It is set’ forth explicitly 
in the baptismal formula, which all critics acknowledge to be 
primitive, in the doxologies (doxe=glory), or divine praises to. 
the Three Divine Persons which were known as early as the 
first century, and in all the early Fathers, especially of the third 
and fourth centuries in both Hast (St. Athanasius, St. Basil, 
St. Gregory of Nazianzus and St. Gregory of Nyssa) and W. 
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(St. Hilary, St. Augustine), at a time when the doctrine was 
denied from every possible viewpoint. '- ey 


II. RELIGION AND MIRACLES 


20. How are miracles possible, when we know that » i 
the laws of nature are fixed and immutable ? 


It is good at the outset to define our terms. What is a law of 
nature? A uniform mode of acting’ which a natural agent 
observes under the same cirenmstances. Thus, fire will always 
burn, a broken bone will take some time to knit together, apple 
trees will bring forth apples, and “great oaks from little acorns 
grow’. 

What is a miracle? An eyent that involyes a change in this 
general order of things. It has been defined as “a sensible fact 
which is beyond the natural power of every created agency, and 
which manifests an immediate and extraordinary intervention of 
divine Omnipotence.” 

Although experience proves that nature generally works ac- 
cording to fixed unchangeable laws, these laws are not, like the 
laws cf amathematics, intrinsically and absolutely necessary: 
Natural agents exercise a true causality. The reason why the 
cffect is what it is, must be found in the properties of the agent. 
‘As free will does not enter into their activity, the same agent im 
the same circumstances will always act in the same way. But 
no created cause can act without the concurrence of God. God, the 
First Cause, can in His Omnipotence and Wisdom intervene inthe ~ 
action of these secondary causes. He does so ina particular case, / 
so that men may be led to accept His divine revelation, or to 
acknowledge His divine power. Nature is what God orders. | 

When God works a miracle, our scientific knowledge is Just as 
true as it was before. The fact that iron is heavier than water 
remains generally true, even if God once made an axehead to float 
(4 Kings vi. 5-7); fire will generally burn, even if God once pre- 
served His three faithful followers in Nabuchodonosor’s fiery 
furnace (Dan. iii. 24); the knitting together of a broken bone will 
generally take a long time, even if God once instantaneously eured 

it, as He did in the case of Pierre de Rudder, of Oostacker, 
Belgium, in 1875 (Bertrin, Lourdes, 164-184). — f. 

‘A miracle, therefore, is not a violation of nature's laws. God 1 
in certain rare instances simply intervenes to suspend their ordi- 3 
nary activities for some supernatural purpose. tae . 


2 Do not miracles argue a ! 
me “if no means. There can be no fi 
ible wanes’ “I am the Lord and T ebaoge 
Jamesi. 17), God isan Eternal, On 
all actual crestares— yee present and t 


their actions and all the circumstancess of theme 
present to His mind from all eternity, © 


22. Are not miracles income a 
God. intreducing the notion ar and 
lation among God's laws of na ; 
No. once we recognize the distintlion Ze 3 
ls “Doubtless the laws of nature are 1 
h a view to God’s physical yremnent 
-s not follow that for His moral gov 
« of ecals to their eternal destiny, no better 

f we 2 > all ow the laws of nature to paea 
unchecked” (Jovee, The Question of Moracles, 13)- 


= Ber not miracles be — to certain ut! 


of nz oF 


a) pa ey the real miracle from» 
know to a certainty, for example. that blind: 
pittle (Mark viii. 23)5 that leprosy is no 
*h of a band (Matt. yitli- 3); eo 
¢ sound of a voice (John xi 43): 

t be fed with five isaphe pon Ps 
‘he ‘“Gnstantancons character of many of the emres at Is 
wi may be studied in the pages of Boissarie’s The 
Lourdes, Ore Bertrin’s Lourdes, and Grandmaison’s Twenty 
is _ Brook positive against the eben 


"His Mother's intercession. The many cares e 
r be gainsaid by any man who carefully we 
241. If we take into account he pee 
of human testimony, how can any § ar 
certainly proved ? | ; 
- We readily grant that “some 
a cure, may be deceived sig ae 


their healing. That is the reason why 
tions was established at Lourdes as ; 
scientifically the true from the counterf mi 
But as a miracle is # sensible fact, it can be 
the testimony of the senses, or the testimony of 
The man in the street ean testify as well as any 
instantaneous cure of a leper (Luke xvii. 11), or 
from birth (John ix. 1); to Christ walking 
(Matt. xiv. 25), changing the water into 
stilling the storm with a word (Matt. viii. 26), 


. wey 

25. All religions claim® miracles, s 
proving power have the miracles of Chr 
tianity ? (hee mai 

To claim is one thing, to prove is another—a distii 
remembered and applied zn all cases of edie: 
the Catholic Church or tnother religions. yon wish 
severely and critically the Catholie Church applies the ‘ist 
read The Legends of the Saints by. the learned 
haye, or the “sceptical” articles by Fr. Thurs 
Month (ondon), ! ‘ 

Or consider these seven tests for miracles in 
cures. We quote from an address by Dr, Thomas Colvi 
at a meeting in November, 1934, of the Catholic Me 
in Glasgow. “(1) The cure must be instantan . 
like tuberculosis might become quiescent under fayour ble 
ditions and active again under unfavorable conditions, 
if the cure were not instantaneons but gradual, then the 
raised would be that it was due to the nate og 
tissue. (2) The eure must be permanent. The 
was recognized in miracles at Lourdes, for the mira 
to report themselves for at least a year, or often | 
the alleged miracle. (3) The cure must be of 
objective signs as well as the symptoms of the 
be seen, or felt, or heard by auseultation, 
X-rays, or chemical analysis, by the phyele 
(4) It must be a cure that cannot be explained | 
process of healing inherent in every living tiss 1e. 
cure must have been examined immediatel: 
diately after the cure has taken place by a 
or credible witness or witnesses. One of 
against the famons Pierre de Rudder” 
large gaping wound in the miraculée’s 
result of a compound fracture) was that 
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for three months by a doctor prior to t 
of his foul wound. (6) The cure must not 
be paralleled by a similar cure where 1 
was raised. (7) In a cure of a nervous dis th 
objective evidence of an organic lesion so as 
functional diseases, such as ‘hysteria’.” 


is really Catholic, really something true and pertaining to the 
Catholic religion, some resplendent pearl of Catholicism lost, as 
were, in a dustbin of error. All religions haye something 
truth ; the plenitude is in the Catholie Church. All x 
tell us of God’s existence, and this truth is a truth no matter how 
much obscured it be by encasing errors of polytheistic mythology. — 
To show in a striking way this truth—or any other Catholic 
truth which has strayed away into the company of error—God 
can work a miracle in a non-Catholic religion. RVR 

For remarks on the fact that God can give grace in ot 


religions, see under Sections 7 and 15, PAS uh 
— i Es * 
Ill. OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST fe be ' 


26. Your account of Christ depends on the four 
Gospels. How can we be sure to-day that they are 
genuine history ? ery 9) 

According to a well-established tradition the three S; 
Gospels (7. e., written from a common point of view), were 
between the years 50 and 70, and the Fourth Gospel between § 
and 100, The same tradition attributed them certainl, 
publican Levi, that is, St. Matthew ; to Mark, the 
St. Peter; to Luke, the physician and friend of St. 
St. John, the Apostle, the son of Zebedee. 1 

Modern rationalistie crities have denied this tradit 
the name of history, but in the name of preconceive 
which questioned the possibility of the supernatur 
miraculous. The utter failure of their attempt to und 
genuineness of the Gospels may be studied in the best 
we know on this subject, Felder’s Christ and the Critics. 


ion 


: 


The arguments for their genui 
1, The writers of the first three 
with the four Gospels, cited them 
their high place in the Church’s 
Teaching of the Twelve A 
Clement of Rome, St. Ignatius of Anti 
Minor, Papias of Hierapolis, Aristides of — 
of Rome, Tertullian of Africa, St. boomy 
of Alexandria, and Origen. These writers 
their personal opinion, bnt express clearly the 
versal Church, FP 
2. The first enemies of Christia.ity—the F 
heretics—although they ridiculed the conten! 
the Gospels, never dreamt of denying their 
would have been for them the best possible arg 
3. The apocryphal Gospels, which were eve 
by the Church as non-apostolie, and spurion 
tastic travesties of the true Gospels, prove the ge 
original four, as counterfeit coins prove 
originals they imitate. : 
4. The Gospels themselyes indicate in the 
manner their Apostolie origin. Althongh onr olde 
the Bible date only from the fourth and fifth centi 
comparatively ,old date, if we remember that m 
Latin and Greek classics, whose authenticity men 0 
date at best from the eighth and ninth centuries. ‘The 
us a perfect picture of Palestinian Judaism before the 
of Jerusalem in the year 70. The political, religions and | 
of the times is accurately depicted to the most 
Their intimate knowledge of the life and active m 
proves that they originated in the immediate eirele ¢ 
and their disciples, ba 
5. There was no likelihood of the Gospels u 
substantial change, because they were known and 
churches, and copies and versions were continually 
The Christian Doctors of the first three centuries cited 
quently in their writings and sermons, and so convinced 
of their divine character that any chang d 
instantly noted. : 
6. That the Gospels are rr ig and 
indirectly by the failure of liberal ¢ 
hundred and fifty years to discredit them. 
theory—Reimarns’ theory of 
of Paulus, the mythical theory of 
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-of Seitisy the evolutionary hypothesis ot : 
only go to prove that their authors read into ie 1 
4 priori notions, and gave their readers merely 
imaginings, their prejudices, and their arbitrary 


hy potheses. ad 


27. What do Christians mean by the Incarn 


se mystery of the Incarnation is the unique and x 
union of the Divine Nature and the Human Natare 
Person of the Word Made Flesh, Christ Jesus. We call 
because no other being is constituted in this 
vellous, because it is brought about only by God's 

ower and Love. 

Tn = Incarnation the two Natures are united in one su! 
tial whole, the divine Person Jesus Christ, as the body and soul, t 
use an analogy of the Athanasian Creed, are united in one: 


tial human person. Yet these two Natures’ remain si 
distinct; the lower does not in any way influence the higher, wh 
the higher only influences the lower as it would do even’ citaky 


separated. 
; The mystery lies in the fact that the two Natures co 
1e single Person, although they are not fused into one g 
N. ature. The Word of God takes the place of the human p 
sandlioys and makes the humanity so completely its own, 
this Humanity belongs to the Word, and must heiedaned a 
Him and in Him. 

It is true that the Bible does not contain the precise theologi 
formula of “two Natures in one Person”, but it expresses 
identical meaning clearly in many a passage. ‘The same i 
Christ is Son of God and Son of Man, begotten of the Father 
all eternity, and born of the Blessed Virgin in time. St. 
in the Prologue of his Gospel, states ans doctrine 
clearness and a beauty never equalled, “In the inning» 

~the Word, and the Word was with God, and aa \ 
God... And the Word was made Flesh and dwelt an 
(Galnne 1, 14). - 

St Paul often teaches that Christ is God and Man at the 
time, He is “God’s Son, who was made to Him of the 
David, according to the flesh’; “God sent His own 
likeness of sinful flesh”; “In Him dwelleth all the 
Godhead corporeally” ; “Christ Jesus, who being 
God, thought it not robbery to be equal with 
Himself taking the form of a servant, being made 
‘ef men” (Rom, 1.3; vili. 3; Col. i. 9; Phil. ii. 6 6,' 
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CHRIST IN THE OLD 


Although the Incarnation is indeed + 
which never could be discovered by the v 
against reason. Reason can prove that Chris 
with God, and that He contirmed His claim 
miracles (John x. 25). Reason also can illustrate 
by comparisons and analogies. St, Augustine, for 
of the intellectual concept, which clothes itself i 
speech, without losing anything of its spirituality. — 
sian Creed lays stress upon the analogy of the unio 
body. Moreover, our reason ean appreciate the | 
Incarnation, which so satisfies both God’s desire to gi 
us, and man’s insatiable onging for the Infinite. 

There is no change whatsoever in God. “G@ 
Incarnate, loses nothing, receives nothing, ‘is not 
impoverished or enriched, but He termina: b 
perfects the Human Nature. The change is 
which is raised up to the Divine Being, not 
raises it and renders it divine: The Eternal does not 
this account any more than the cupola of St. 
changes, when seen by the pilgrim for the first tim 
is entirely in the visitor; the monument cremains 


‘ ' 

Moses declares that He will he a great | 
18), Isaias says that His coming will be pi 
peace (Isa, ii, 4), and Malachias writes 
iii. 1). He is to be born of a Virgin (Isa 
of Bethlehem (Mich. vy. 2), before the 
Israel, and the destruction of the sec 
Dan. ix. 24-27). ri an 
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The prophets con finely ee 
2), Jesus or the Savieur ( i 5; 
God (isa. ix. 6), the Emmanuel, or God 
the’ Father of the world to come, the Prince’ 
Ther tell us of His poverty (Ps. lxxxvi 
ray meekness (Ps xxxix 9; exix. 7), His: 
: CR Matt iv. 15), His miracles @ 
= of an universal, eternal konto 
‘Ther tell us that Christ will be a rock « a 
>? ruin for many (isa. wi 14; 
ld for thirty pieces of silver (Zech. 3 
aghier (isa liii, 7), to be 
people mock Him (Jer. xx. 7; Ps: 
0-42), the soldiers east lots for His ¢ 
xxvii. 35), and offer Him vinegar to drink. 
~ Maté. xxvii 34} His sepulchre will be 
1 frce from corruption (Ps. xv. 10), 
hand of God (Ps. xv. 11) to 
(Joel ii 28). 
the New Testament these 2 
ivi Job identifies the 


n Thee” (Ps 2 ;, ill ; 
; forever and ever...God, Thy God has a 
, 3; Of Heb. i). God, Te 
srael, the Savi iour” as the prophet Jeremias fore 
Consolation of Israel,” so confidently awaited by hes 
eon (Luke i. 25) 

hrist Himself “always claimed to have fulfilled 
cies. He said: “Search ithe Scriptures...the same 
that give testimony of Me™ (John v- 39). ene 
in the synagogue of Nazareth, He declared : c 
filled the Scriptares in your ears” (Luke hig 
woman of Samaria spoke of the Messias to come, 
“J am He who sm speaking with thee” (ohn 3 
the disciples on the road to Emmaus did not 
the Risen Christ He, “beginning at Moses and 
expounded to them in all the momar 2 
concerning Him” (Lake xxiv. 27) 
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THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST 


29. Did Christ ever claim to be God in the synop 
gospels ? Was not the doctrine of the divinity 
Christ borrowed by St. Paul from the pagan mystery 
religions, or the Jewish Apocalypses ? ; 

Yes, Christ claims to be God on every page of St. Matthew, — 
St. Luke and St. Mark. We readily admit that they do not 
teach the divinity of Christ in so marked and so direct a manner 
as St. John, for their main purpose was to prove that Jesus is the 
Christ, ¢.e., the Messias, the descendant and antitype of David, 
the Expectation and the Hope of Israel. ‘Whateyer deeds or 
sayings of Christ,” says Father Otten, “were calculated to bring 
out that point clearly and distimetly were appropriately placed 
in the foreground, whilst His divine Personality received only 
such passing notice as was necessary to set forth the full sense 
of its Messianic character” (What Think You of Ohrist ?, 24). — . 

In the Sermon on the Mount Christ identifies Himself with 
Jehovah of Sinai, speaking not like the prophets: “Thus saith 
the Lord,” but as God Himself: “I say to you” (Matt. y. 22, 28, 
32, 34, 39, 44). As God He declares Himself Lord of the Sabbath 
(Matt. xii, 8; Mark ii, 28; Luke vi. 5), the Judge of all 
men (Matt. x. 32; xiii. 40-43; xvi, 27, 28; Mark viii, 38, 39; 
Luke xvii. 30; xxi. 27), the Pardoner of men’s sins (Matt, 

. 2-7; Mark ii, 3-12; Luke y. 18-26), the Eternal Being “who 
dwelt from everlasting with His Father” (Matt. vii. 21; x. 34; 

xxi. 33-41 ; Mark xii. 1-9; Luke x. 18; xx, 8-16). 

Christ, as the Son of God, claims to be equal with His Father 
in knowledge, and therefore in Nature. “No one knoweth the 
Son but the Father ; neither doth anyone know the Father but 
the Son”? (Matt. xi. 27; Luke x. 22) He knows that God His 
Father knows our needs (Matt. vi. 32; Luke xii. 30); that He 
will answer our prayers (Matt. xxi, 22; Mark xi, 23); that a cup 
of cold water given in His name will be rewarded by Him (Matt. x. 
42; Mark ix. 40); that He wonld, if asked, send legions of angels 
to succour Him (Matt. xxvi. 53). 

Christ as God knows the innermost thoughts of men, whether 
they are absent or present (Matt. ix. 4; xii. 25; xvi. 17; Mark 
ii, 8; viii. 17; Luke vi. 8; ix. 47), The future is to Him like 
an open book, for He prophesies His betrayal by Judas and His 
denial by Peter (Matt. xxvi. 21; xxii. 34), His Passion, Death 
and Resurrection (Matt. xvi. 21; Mark ix. 20; Luke ix, 22), the 
destruction of Jerusalem (Matt. xxiii, 35), the Last Judgment 
and the end of the world (Matt, xviii, 35; xxiy.; Mark xiii; 
Luke xxi.). d + a 
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down to us. As the Gospel narratives s' 
of difficulties to humanitarian theories ; 
only be removed by mutilations of the 
and radical as to destroy their substantial 
dering the retention of the fragments w 
purely arbitrary procedure ... The moral int 
character is dependent, whether we will 
of His miracles * (The Divinity of Christ, 161, 16; 
Christ, the most unselfish and humble of: 
xi, 29; xxvi. 39; Mark viii 11; Luke. viii. 51 
obtains absolute obedience from the Apostles ( 
%; Mark ii, 14; Luke y. 27), and insists upon 
from His disciples even unto persecution — 
mother, children, lands, monies—all are to 
He calls, “He that loveth father or m 
not worthy of Me.”...“He that findeth 


, Hegel, Kant, R 
Straus, Mill—has acknowledged the su ing © 
charavtter of Christ. He certainly claimed to | 
claim were false, He is not even a good man. As St, 
“He that believeth not the Son maketh Him a li 
10). But we know that He is “the One that is 
(Matt xix. 17). a at 
Catholic scholars have proved clearly that St. Paul ( 
derive his belief in Christ's divinity from either the 
Jew (Prat, The Theology of St. Paul, ii, 115, 1 
The Master Idea of St. Paul's Epistles, 146-171 
himself bears witness, he learned it from divine re’ 
give you to understand, brethren, that the Gos 
preached by me is not according to man. For 
ceive it cf man nor did 1 learn it; but by the reyelat 
Christ” (Gal, i, 11,12). He protested most een) 
pagan deification of kings and emperors (1 Cor. vii 
—*There is no God but One...... One God the “Pa 
Lord Jesus Christ.” When, therefore, we 
Christ the name and attributes of God, we m 
the sense of Jewish monotheism, and in the lig 
revelation, i Cente 
According to St. Paul, Christ is “the only ore 
with the Jehovah of the Jews (1 Cor. viii. 6; x. 4. 
God and Saviour” (Titus ii 13), “God exalted 
P ‘ ere) 
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(Rom. ix. 5. He is “God’s own beloved Son” (Rom. viii. 
2 Cor. i. 19; Eph.i.6; Col i. 13), “the Image of the invisil 
Father” (2 Cor. iv. 4; Col. i 15), “who being in the form 
God, thought it not robbery to be equal with;God” (Phil. ii. 6). 
He is the Creator of all things visible and invisible (Col. i. 16). 
He is Eternal, “the first born of every creature” (Col. i. 15); 
Infinite “for in Him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead 
corporeally” (Col ii. 9); Omnipotent, for “all things were created 
by Him and in Him” (Col. i. 16); Immeasurable, for “He fills — 
all things” (Eph. iv. 10). The tritvnal of God is His tribunal, 
the Gospel of God His Gospel, the Church of God His Church, . 
the Kingdom of God His Kingdom (Rom, xiv. 10; 2 Cor. v 10; j 
Rom. xvi. 16; Rom. i.9; 1 Cor. x. 32; Rom. xvi. 16; Eph. v 5. i 
St. Paul's testimony is remarkable inasmuch as, before his 
conversion on the road to Damascus, he deemed it his duty to ~ 
destroy the work and denounce the name of Jesus, whose divinity 
he was to proclaim so boldly. He began his public pret 
within ten years of the Passion of our Lord, and wrote his firs 
Epistles some twelve years later. “Neither the time which had 
elapsed, nor his Palestine associates, nor the cireumstances of the 
death of Jesus were favourable to an apotheosis ; and the serious- 
ness of Jewish monotheism did not lend itself to the ridienlous 
deifications which placed a Claudius or a Tiberius in the ranks 
of the immortals” (Prat, The Theology of St. Paul, ii. 112). é 


30. Is there not a fundamental difference between _ 
the Synoptic Gospels and the Gospel of St. John ? Is — 
not St. John’s Gospel more of a theological treatise than 
a sober history ? Can you prove that St. John really 
wrote it ? . 

No, there is no fundamental difference between the Synoptic — 
Gospels and the Gospel of St. John. The only difference lies in 
the way the portrait of Christ is drawn, As Father Pope says: 
“In the Synoptic Gospels Christ’s miracles and teaching ; 
for Him; in St. John, Christ speaks for Himself; the few 
miracles given serve as pegs on which hang Christ’s discourses 
concerning His Nature and Person” (The Godhead of Christ as 
Portraye din the Gospels, 22). - ei 

The differences in style and content are readily understood, — 
once we realize the purpose St. John had in view. While the 
Synoptists, writing before the fall of Jerusalem, aimed at con: 
verting the Jews of the Holy Land and of the dispersion by 
showing that Jesus was the promised Messias, St. John, wri 
thirty years after the destruction of the Temple, appealed 
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het 
directly to the pagan world, He desired to correct the false 
notions current about the Logos among Greek thinkers, and to 
refute the Gnostic and Docetie denials of Christ, the Son of 
God (John xx. 31). 

Unbelieving critics lay great stress upon the differences ° 
between the Synoptic Gospels and St. John. But they fail to 
stvess the facts they both record, In both, Christ claims to 
be the Son .of God (Mark xiv. 61, 62; John iii. 16-18; v.18); 4 
in both, Christ shows an intimate knowledge of the Father’s 
mind and will (Matt. xi, 25; xii. 50; John viii. 55); in both, 
Christ claims pre-existence (Luke y. 13; John viii. 23) ; in both, 
Christ is the Judge on the lash Day (Matt x 32; Mark viil. 38 ; 
Luke xvii. 30; John y. 27); in both, Christ is the Lord of the 
Sabbath (Matt. xii. 8; Mark ii, 28; Luke vi. 5; John v. 17); in both, 
Christ forgives sin and delegates this power to His Apostles 
(Matt. ix. 5; xvi. 19; John viii. 11; xx. 23); in both, Christ 
knows intimately the thoughts of men, and the future (Matt, 
xxiii. 36; xxvi. 13; John i. 48; ii, 245 vi. 71); an both, Christ 
demands love and service even unto death (Matt. x. 87-3937 xis 
23.30; John xy. 12-21); in both, Christ’s disciples are slow to 
believe in Him (Mark xvi. 14; John vii. 5; xx.9). 

St. John begins his Gospel, not as St. Matthew and St. Luke 
with Christ’s genealogy according to the flesh, but with Christ’s 
Eternal Generation. His sublime Prologue states with marvel- 
lous accuracy and clearness the doctrine of the Incarnation. He . 
declares that Christ the Word was from all eternity distinet in 
Person from the Father, but identical with Him in Nature. 
“In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, 
and the Word was God. The same was in the beginning with 
God,” Christ is the Oreator of the universe, “All things were 
made by Him.” He is the fullness of Truth and Holiness, and 
the origin of all intellectual and moral truth. “In Him was life, 
and the Life was the Light of men.” He was not only true God 
but true Man, assuming our human nature and making it His 
very own. “The Word was made Flesh and dwelt among us.” 
Jolin had been an eyewitness of the glory of Christ’s divinity 
on Mount Thabor and after the Resurrection, “We saw His 
glory, the glory as it were, of the Only-Begotten of the Father, 
full of grace and truth” (John i. 1-14), 

The Gospel of St. John is not a theological treatise, but a 
sober history, detailing every word and deed of Christ which ~ 
prove His equality with His Father, Jehovah, whom the Jews 
adored. They stone Him for blasphemy (Lev. xxiv. 16) because 
He claims to be Lord of the Sabbath, saying “God was His Pather 
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to thom: “Before Abraham was made, 1 am” (Jolin viii, b yy, 
Uho idoa of God as the Hternal, Self-Bxistent Being, the “1 am — 
who am was familiar to the Jews (xed. iii, 145 Pe. Ixxxixn 25 
Jor ic Gy Prov, vill, 25), A third time they stone Kim, because ~ 
Ilo asserts His identity of Nature with the Mather, “I and the 
Mather ave One” ohn x, 20). “They called Him a blasphemer, 
bocause He made Himself God” (Jokn a, 22,28; Of. Mutt, xxvi. 
GS; Mark xiv, Gh; Luke xxii, 71), 

ln many another passage Christ claims to be of one Nature — 
with God, His Mather, “The Father is in Me, and I in the 
Mather.” “Tf you had known Me, you would without doubt — 
have known My lather also.” “He that seeth Me, seeth the 
Father also.” “He who is of God, He hath seen the Father” 
John x, 38; xiv. 7, 9, vi. 46), Like God Christ alone claims 
to be absolutely sinless. “I always do the things that please 
Him.” And He confidently challenges His enemies: “Which of 
you shall conviet Me of sin ?” (John viii. 29, 46). 4 

A caveful study of the Fourth Gospel shows that it was 
written by an eyewitness, a Jew who had personally known 
Palestine in the time of Christ, a disciple whom Jesus specially 
loved (John i, Id; xx. 24; 1 John i, 1). That this disciple was 
St. John, the son of Gebedee, who wrote the Fourth Gospel at 
Nphesus about the year 100, was universally known and un- 
disputed by the end of the second century. Is it reasonable to 
suppose the whole Christian world was mistaken about so im- ~ 
portant a fact ? 


31. Does not Christ’s ery of despair on the Cross 
prove that He was merely aman: ‘My God, My God, 
why hast Thou forsaken Me” ? : 


By no means. These words of Christ, quoted from the twenty- 
first Psalm, do not in any way express despair, The Psalmist does 
not imply that our Lord has lost the favour of God, but that God 
has abandoned Him to the hatred of His enemies. Christ makes 
His complaint with a complete trust in God, prays earnestly for 
deliverance, and ends with joyful words of praise and thanks- 
giving. If the Psalm is Davidie, it is also evidently Messianic, 
as we discover by comparing vy. 9 with Matt. xxvii, 43; Lnke 
xxxiii, 35 ; v. 16 with John xix, 28, 29; v. 18 with Matt, xxvii, 36: 
y, 19 with Matt. xxvii, 35; John xix. 24; vy. 23 with He 
11, 12. In the first part (vy. 1-22) the prophet speaks of Chris 


utter loneliness on the Cross ; in the second 
of the fulfillment of Christ’s prayer : 
through His Passion and Death, 
The four Gospels clearly show that 
is read thoughtlessly or maliciously i 
always represented full of confidence in 
ciples for their lack of faith (Matt. xxvi. See 
viii, 25); the night before He died He had told 
confidence, I have overcome the world” (John xvi. 
Cross He had promised Paradise to the penitent 
43), and He had lovingly committed His soul to 
Father (Luke xxiii. 46). He had freely acc 
His Father gave Him to drink (Luke xxii. 42). 
because it was His own will’ (sa. liii. 7). ; 
Some well-meaning but unscholarly preac’ 
have suggested that Christ allowed Himself 
torments of hell, as if He were alienated for a 
Father. Such a view is utterly alien to Catholi 
Saviour, it is true, endured on the Cross a mental 
templating the sins of men which far exceeded Hi 
sufferings, but He knew that He was God’s beloved | 
always enjoyed to the full the vision of His he 
The guilt of actual sin cannot be transferred f i 
to another. ‘To assert that the guilt of men’s sins wet 
ferred to our Lord dying on the Cross is absurd and laspl 


32: Does not the Atonement mean that C) 
preaching and His example delivered men 


Tt does not. Our Lord, indeed, did a great work for 
by His preaching and example, but the Catholic doe! 
Atonement means something altogether different. 

Christ merited our salvation by His death upon 
willingly, freely and humbly accepted in obedience” 
of His heavenly Father, and out of love for 
1 Cor. xv. 3; Gal. i. 4; i, 20; Eph. v. 25). He 
self the debt of our sins, and made satisfacti 
(2 Cor. y. 21; Gal. iii. 13). He redeemed us. 
freedom from the captivity of sin, and 
liberty of the children of God (Heb: ix. 1; 
Gal. iv. 31; v. 13). 8 

The Catholic doctrine of the Rede 
the Council of Ephesus (Anath. x.) in 431 
Council of Toledo in 675, which speaks o 
as a sin offering.” Pope Eugenius IV, 


. 
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Jacobitis) declares that “the merit of the Mediator, Jesus Christ, 
God and Man, cancelled sin and opened heaven.” The Council 
of Trent defined that “by the merit of the One Mediator, oon 
Lord Jesus Christ, Original Sin is taken away” (Sess. v., can. 3)3 ™ 
and that “the meriting cause of our justification is our Lord: ig 
Jesus Christ, who made satisfaction for us on the Cross to God 
the Father” (Sess. vi., ch. 7). ; 

The doctrine of the Redemption is clearly tanght in the 
Gospels, and especially in the writings of St. Paul. At the very 
beginning of St. Matthew we learn that the name of Jesus is: 
symbolic of His mission of Redemption—‘‘for He shall save His 
people from their sins” (Matt, i. 21). Christ Himself certainly 
foresaw His death, and accepted it as an essential part of His 
divine mission (Matt. xvi. 21; xvii. 21; xx. 17; xx 22; Marks 
viii. 31; ix. 11, 30; xiv. 34; Luke ix 22, 44; xii 325 xvii. 25). 
More than once He tells us that His death will avail for the 
salvation of mankind: “The Son of Man is come to give His 
life a Redemption for many” (Matt. xx. 28; Mark x. 45) ; “This 
is My Blood of the New Testament which shall be shed for 
many unto remission of sins” (Matt. xxvi, 26; Mark xiv. 24; 
Luke xxii. 20). 

In St. John’s Gospel Christ sums up in a few words the 
whole mystery of salvation. “God so loved the world as to give 
His Only Begotten Son” (John ili. 16). His life of suffering and 
death is gladly accepted as a commandment from His Father 
(John xiv. 31). He is troubled at the thought of death i John xii, 
27), but freely accepts it out of love for us (John x. 17 ; xiv. 
3, . xvii. 11). The Good Shepherd dies that His sheep might 
live (John x. 10-15), and promises that on the Cross “He will 
draw all men to Himself” (John xii. 32). 

Christ Himself was the first to connect our salvation with His 
own death, and the whole mystery of the Redemption lies in the 
fact that He willed to give His life for us and for our sins. St 
Panl explains the doctrine more in detail, by using the ideas of 
ransom (Eph. i. 7; Col i. 14; Of. 1 Peteri.1, 2, 18, 19 ; Apoe. 
y. 4), sacrifice (Eph. v. 2; Heb. ix. 14-26; x. 10), reconciliation . 
(Col. i. 20; Eph. ii. 13-15 ; Rom. v. 10), and vicarious satisfac- 
tion (2 Cor. v. 21; Gal. iii. 18). “In whom we have Redemption 
through His blood”. “As God has loved us and hath delivered 
Himself for us”; “how much more shall the Blood of Christ, 
who by the Holy Ghost offered Himself unspotted unto He d 
cleanse our conscience from dead works”; “we are sanctified b 7 
the oblation of the Body of Jesus Christ once”; “through Him to 
reconcile all things unto Himself, making peace through the 


INSPIRATION OF THE BIBLE 


The term apocryphal with us means’ wril } 
bnted to the Prophets of the Old Law or the Apostle Shes 
New, whose claim to inspiration was rejected, or at least igt 
by the Church. Such for example were the Book of Enoch, 

the 


Assumption of Moses, the proto-Evangel of St. Ji ; t 
of St. Peter and St. Paul, the Letter of Christ to Abgar, ete. 


35. What do Catholics mean when they s 
Bible is inspired ? ee 2 PA 
The true meaning of the inspiration of the Bible is # 
God is the Author of all the seventy-three books of the ant 
New Testament. The Vatican Council (Sess. iii.), after 
that God’s revelation to man is contained in the Bible 
tion, and that the canon or list of the Sacred Ser 
complete in the authentic Latin Vulgate translation, p! 
teaches the Catholic doctrine of inspiration. Tt says: © 
Church holds these books as sacred and canonical, not becat 
composed by merely human industry, they were th 
approved by her authority; nor alone because they contain 
tion without error ; but because, written under the inspira 
of the Holy Ghost, they HAVE GOD'FOR THEIR AU 

and as such were delivered to the Church herself.” 
Mere approval of a book by the Church, absolute in 
in its content, or the fact that it contains revelation, do not 
that book inspired. It must have God for its Author. _ 
Pope Leo XIII thus explains this divine authorship 
Encyclical on the Bible, Providentissimus Deus. He writes: 
by His supernatural power in such a way incited and x 
them (the sacred writers) to write, in such a way assisted 
in writing, that they should rightly conceive in the mind, 
should wish to write faithfully, and should express fitly 3 
infallible truth, all those things and only those things 
He Himself should order ; otherwise He would not 


the Author of all Sacred Scripture.” . AV fae 
36. Are the inspired writers conscious - of 1 
inspiration ? Cs ick Lm 


They need not know the fact’ of their inspiration, nor 
they nao in every instance a direct eteleliie fides Gone 
know that the author of the Second Book of Machabees 
the five books of Jason of Cyrene Mac, ii. 27), 2 
St. Luke consulted documents and gathered his 

“eye-witnesses and ministers of the Word” (i. 1, 2). The 
style and wording may be their own (2 Mac. xv. 39, 4 


_* 
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wo often find verbal differences : rp ius 
vi. 29; Matt, xxvi, 26; Smuke xxii. 19; KV. 
xi, 23). God may inspire the very words they use, 
not casential to the notion of inspiration. We may 
example, that Moses ig the author of the Pentateuch, b 
not bound to believe, a¢ the Biblical Commission tells 


or more to write, yet in sucha way 
express his meaning, write nothing 
his will, and that the work... ed by Moses, 
inspired author, should be published in his name.” — 


37. How can one be absolutely sure what 
constitute the content of the inspired Bible 2p eS 
The criterion or test that will enable thy make an 
of divine faith in the inspired Bible must infallibly : 4 
universally applicable, and universally adapted to the : 
of all men. “As the inspiration of the sacred books,” - 
Father Gigot, “is a divine operation, not a 
even to the mind that is acted apon by the S pi: 
necessarily. follows that the testimony of God Hieeealif tp : 
to make men perfectly sure of its existence; but this 
testimony comes to their knowledge, and is the absolute ground 
their faith, only by the voice of that infallible and living © 
which He has commanded us to hear” (Biblical Lectures, 368). 
Catholics believe that the divine testimony regarding the 
inspiration of the Bible was revealed by God to the Church im th 
days of the Apostles; that it has been preserved always 
error by the promises of Christ; that it has been handed 
to us, not merely by haman tradition, but by the divine t 
of the Catholic Church, which alone can infallibly interpret 


38. Do Catholics regard the Bible as 


inerrant ? 


Yes, it is an article of faith that the Bible is inerran 
it contains no formal error. As God is the Author of the 
it must needs be trne. “Inspiration,” says Pope Leo, “ 
is essentially incompatible with error, but excl : 
it as absolutely and necessarily, for it is impo 
Supreme Truth, can utter that which is n 
ancient and unchanging faith of the 
dentissimus Deus). f 

We cannot restrict inspiration to certain pt 
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THE LATIN VULGATE "Die 


We cannot restrict inspiration to faith and morals alone, 

We do not look for precise scientific formulas in the Bible, 
for it does not teach science ex professo, Nothing in its pages 
contradicts the teachings of natural science, because the same 
God is the author of natural and supernatural truth. But the 
sacred writers generally speak of scientific matters in more or 
less figurative language, or in terms which were commonly used at. 
the time they wrote. 

May Catholics hold the theory of “implicit quotations,” 7.e., 
may they set aside a certain passage on the supposition that the 
sacred writer is merely copying what he finds in some historical 
vecord, without thereby guaranteeing its veracity P Yes, says the 
Biblical Commission (February 13, 1905), if solid reasons exist for — 
believing that there really is a quotation, and that the sacred 
writer does not really intend to commit himself to what he quotes. — 

We must remember that the Bible on its material side is 
a human document handed down to us in a human way, There- 
fore we naturally expect to find in each succeeding copy or yersion 
material variations, additions, omissions and other errors with 
which critical scholarship has to grapple. St. Augustine mentions 
this’ in a letter to St. Jerome: “When in the pages of Sacred 
Writ I come upon anything that is contrary to the truth, I 
judge that the text is faulty, that the translator did not strike the 
vight meaning, or simply that I do not understand it” (Letter to St. 
Jerome, 1xxxii,, 3). 

The poetic imagery and symbolism in both the Old and 
New Testament, in the Prophets, the Psalms, the Apocalypse, 
is to be understood figuratively. But “this exuberant symbolism 
must not be conceived as supplanting reality, but as supporting 
it, as bringing out its full reality, not so much to our prosaic 
selves, as to the Orientals for whom so much of it was primarily 
written” (The Bible, Its History, 159). 


39. How could the Council of Trent (1546) declare 
the Vulgate “authentic,” when we know it contains many 
mistakes ? 


The original Scriptures were not even mentioned in the discip- 
linary decree, Inswper, of the Council of Trent, and the Fathers 
expressly stated that “it was not meant to detract from _ 
the authority due to the true and pure translation of the 
Septuagint.” The authenticity of the Hebrew and Greek Bibles 
remained exactly the same as it was before, and Catholic scholars 
were allowed perfect liberty to use them to arrive at the genuine 
meaning of the Latin version. 
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In declaring the Vulgate “anthentic,” 7. e, officially | 
teed, the Council did not imply that it was in every res| 
absolutely accurate rendering of the original text, but that ; 
free from error in faith and morals and was substantially fa’ 
ful to the original Scriptures. Henceforth it was to be 
‘Church’s official text in all “public conferences, disputations, 
mons, and expositions.’ The Decree referred to the Vulgate as— 
it left the hands of St. Jerome, and the bishops, fully aware of — 
the many faulty current copies, ordured a revision of the text to 
be made. The first revision was completed by Sixtus V in 1590, 
to be corrected again by Clement VLIIT in 1592. nF se 
A third is now in process, having been begun in 1910, But so — 
involved are the questions of scholarship that so far (1929) only 
three books have been completed, Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus. 


40. Is the history of creation in the first chapters of 
Genesis scientific history ? 


No, a careful examination of the account of creation in Genesis 
shows that it is given in a more or less poetical form, expressed. 
in popular not scientific language. Although descriptive of a defi- 
nite series of operations, it teaches us nothing but the fact tha 
God created all things and rested upon the Sabbath day. As the — 
Church has never made any definite pronouncement regarding 
the various theories held by Catholic scholars, Catholics are — 
perfectly free to adopt any theory that does not deny the his- 
torical character of the first three chapters of Genesis. ( Decision 
of the Biblical Commission, June 30, 1909). While, as St. Thomas — 
says, “it is part of the substance of the faith that the world began 
by creation..,in what manner and order it was made... our holy 
men have expounded in many ways” (In 11. Sent., xii., 9, art. 11), 
The Literal view, commonly held by the Fathers and the 
Schoolmen, interprets the six days as literal days of twenty- — 
four hours each. ‘This general consensus has no binding dean 
matic force, because it has against it the authority of St. Augus- 
tine and St. Thomas Aquinas, - On 
The Concordist theory regards the six days as “Sndeanite 
periods of time, and aims to reconcile Genesis with the data of 
science by way of concordance. Although this view has had — 
many supporters it is rejected by many Catholie scholars, 
because it is not founded upon the analogy of faith, and tends — 
to make religion subordinate to the ever varying and contra- — 
dictory hypotheses of science. Is it honest to read into a 
popular account the scientific opinions of centuries to come? . 
The Poetic theory declares that the first chapter of Genesis 
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was probably nothing more than a ritual hymn, consecrating 
each day of the week to a particular creative act of God. 

The Vision theory maintains that God showed Adam in a 
series of visions the general dependence of everything upon His 
creative power. : 

The Allegory theory of St. Augustine holds that the only 
answer to every difficulty is to see in Genesis the history 
of the orgin of the world and of man described in metaphorical 
form—a view that does not weaken the historical character 
lof the narrative, but assumes it. 

St. Augustine gives his readers some very sensible words of — 
advice, when discussing this very question. He writes: hn 
things that are obscure and remote from sight, if we read any- 
thing even in Seripture which, with safety to our faith, can bear 
different meanings, let us not by precipitate assertion so throw 
ourselves into any one interpretation, as to be ruined in case 
a fuller investigation of the truth should overthrow our view- 
This would be to fight, not for the meaning of Holy Scripture 
but for our own meaning” (De Gen ad Lit., i., 37). 


41. Does not modern science show the falsity of 
the Bible’s chronology with regard to the age of man ? 


Tt does not, because it has not yet solved the problem of the 
antiquity of man, and probably never will. Besides, the Bible 
makes no pretence of giving us a scientific chronology, Father ~ 
Pope well says: “It is well to bear in mind that the Biblical 
chronological system is in no sense a scientific one, that its , 
details are often conflicting, that starting as it does from the 
beginning when there can have been no means of dating events— 
it is possibly only meant as a guide to the memory, and not as 
a clue to history. On the other hand none of the dates assigned. 
by scholars to the events of this early period can be regarded as: 
more than approximate, and should not be regarded as solid 
means of testing the Biblical statements” (Lhe Catholic Student's 
Aids to the Bible, i., 21). 

Take for example the period from the Creation to the Plood: 
the Hebrew Bible reckons 1,656 years, the Septuagint 2,242, 
and the Samaritan 1,307, These variants do not arise, as some 
used to think, from the mistakes of copyists or translators, but ; 
plainly indicate different systems of chronology. The Church 
has never interfered with the freedom of scientists in determin- 
ing the age of the race from the data of prehistory, geology or 
anthropology. In the name of common sense, however, she asks 
scientists not to give forth their guesses as absolute truths. Te 
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the Abbé Breuil, one of the most eminent modern anthropo! 
asserts that man has lived upon this earth about 20,000 yes 
and Sir Arthur Keith, another eminent anthropologist, pleads 
350,000; if some scientists reckon the duration of the post-gla 
epoch at five thousand years (Wright) and others at 20,000 (Pence! 
you eannot blame the outsider from being utterly sceptical abou 


these varying figures. : 
42, Is not the story of the deluge a legend ? cone 


No, the deluge is an historical fact attested by every Catholic ~ 
writer from the very beginning of Christianity. Christ sf :. 
of itas being no less real than His second coming (Matt. xxi 
37-39). The Epistle to the Hebrews refers to Noe’s “frami 
f the ark for the saving of his house” (xi. 7). St. Peter tw 
) the flood as an historical fact (1 Peter iii. 20; 2 Peter 
5; Cy. Isa. liv. 9; Ecclus. xliv. 18). The tradition of the deluge 
is the most universal tradition in the history of primitive man. 
Andrée enumerates eighty-eight flood stories among the ancients, 
and considers sixty-two of them independent of the Hebrew and 
Chaldaic tradition (Die Flutsagen Ethnographisch Betrachtet). 5 

Catholics to-day do not belieye in the geographical univer- 
sality of the deluge, although they believe that it destroyed the 
whole human race, except Noe and his family (Gen. vo. L: ae 


Peter 111, 20). 
y ante 


43. Is not the Bible the only source of faith ? does 


No, the Bible is not the only source of faith, as Lmther taught 
in the sixteenth century, for without the intervention of a divine — 
infallible teaching apostolate distinct from the Bible, we coul 
never know with divine certainty what books constitute the — 
inspired Scriptures, or whether the copies we possess _ 
agree with the originals. ie 

The Bible itself is but a dead letter calling for a divine — 
interpreter; it is not arranged in systematic form like aereed — 
or catechism; it is often obscure and hard to be understood, as 
St. Peter says of the Hpistles of St. Paul (2 Peter iii. 16; Cf. 
Acts viii. 30, 31); it is open to many a false interpretation. 
Moreover, a number of revealed truths have been handed down 
by divine tradition only. Dg 

When Luther first put forth this false view of the transmis- — 
sion of divine revelation, he stated that the Bible could be — 
interpreted by everyone, “even by the humble miller’s maid, nay 
by a child of nine,” but when the Anabaptists, the Zwinglians 
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and others denied his teaching, the Bible bi 
book,” most obscure and difficult to understand. — 
“What did Luther set up,” asks a Protestant 
a principle of interpretation?” He answers: “I 
Scripture interprets itself; in practice, however, as 
his own theology” (Kohler, Theol. Literaturzeitung, 1902, 


44. Did not Christ say: ‘Search (you se 
tive not imperative) the Scriptures, for ye thin 
ye have eternal life, and they are they which 
Me” (John y. 39) ? are 9 rn 

Christ is not telling the Jews to read the 1 “ss 
which did not exist, to find out His Gospel, but He — 
upon the fact that they did read the Old Testament 
profit, because they failed to recognize Him as their Mes: 
prophets of the Law taught that He was the Messi: 


God, in whom they were to believe in order to have 
(John iii. 16). ot Gel 


you have learned, whether by word, or by our epistle” 
ii. 14). “Hold the form of sound words, whieh thi 
of me in faith, and in the love which is in Christ Je 
the good thing committed to thy trust by the Hol: 
Tim, i, 15, 14). “The things which thon hast / 
many witnesses, the same commend to faithful m 
be fit to teach others also” (2 Tim. ii, 2). 

The Council of Trent “seeing clearly that this tr 
cipline are contained in the written books and the 
traditions which, received by the Apostles from 
Christ Himself, or from the Apostles themselves, 
dictating, have come down even unto us, transmit 
from hand to hand, following the example of o 
Fathers, receives and venerates, with an equal affection 
all the books of the Old and New Testamen' AK 
said traditions...... preserved in the Catholic —Chureh hat 
tinuous succession”’ (Sess. iy.). >, 3 ee 

The Bible in many passages tells us that the 
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of Christ is transmitted to us by teachers accredited rs 
St. Matthew speaks of this Apostolate as a divinely aut 

teaching of the whole doctrine of Christ to all men of all times, 
who are to accept it once they are baptized, ‘All power is given 
to Me in heaven and on earth. Going, therefore, teach ye all 
nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost: teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever | have commanded you: and behold Iam with you — 
ull days even to the consummation of the world” (Matt, xxviii. 
18, 19). 7AM? 

St. Mark speaks of the divine sanction given this “preach- 
ing’: “Go ye intothe whole world and preach the Gospel to — 
every creature. He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved ; — 
but he that believeth not, shall be condemned” (Mark xvi. 15, 16). 

St. Luke speaks of the Apostolate of “preaching in Christ's ~ 
name to all nations” (xxiv. 27), and declares the Apostles authen- — 
tic witnesses of a divine revelation, which is infallibly guaranteed — 
by the Holy Ghost : “You shall receive the power of the Holy 
Ghost coming upon you and you shall be witnesses (Cf. Luke ~ 
xxiv. 48) unto Me in Jerusalem, and in all Judea and Samaria, — 
and even to the uttermost part of the earth” (Acts i. 8). i 

St. John speaks of Christ’s appointment of St. Peter as the 
permanent visible head of the teaching Apostolate, chosen to take 
the place of Christ with power to feed His flock with divine 
truth (John xxi, 15, 17). At the Last Supper Christ emphasizes 
the infallibility of the Apostles’ perpetual preaching under the 
enidance of the Holy Ghost, “TI will ask the Father, and He shall 
sive you another Paraclete that he may abide with you forever, 
the Spirit of Truth, whom the world cannot reéeive: He shall 
abide with you and be in you” (John xiv. 16, 17; Cf. John xiv. 
25, 26; xv. 26, 27; xiv. 13), 

This Apostolate was not for the Apostles alone, but for their 
suecessors, who were always to be received as Christ Himsel! 
“He that heareth you heareth Me; and he that despiseth y 
despiseth Me; and he that despiseth Me despiseth Him that se b” 
Me” (Luke x, 16). SAL 

The teaching of Christ that His Gospel is to be learned not 
from the Bible alone, but from a divine, infallible Apostolate 
until the end of the world, is clearly set forth by St. 
Paul. “Whosoever shall call upon the name of the Lord shall 
be saved. How then shall they caf*on Him in whom they ha 
not believed ? Or how shall they believe Him of whom 
have not heard? And how shall they hear without a preach 
And how shall they preach unless they be sent ?...Faith 
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THE RULE OF FAITH 


cometh by hearing....But I say, Have they not heard ? ‘Yes, "y 


verily, their sound hath gone forth into all the earth, and their _ 


words unto the ends of the whole world” (Rom. x. 14-18 ; Of. 
Kph. iv. 11-16). ! 

The Apostles always represented themselves as the ambassa- 
dors of God (Rom, i. 5; xv. 18;1 Cor. ii, 16 ; ii. 9; 1 John iv. 
6); they proved their divine mission by miracles (1 Cor. ii. 4; 
2 Cor. xii. 12; 1 Thess. i. 5) ; they* required all the faithful to 
obey their divine message (Rom. i, 5; 2 Cor. x. 4-6); they 
anathematized those who refused to accept it. “But though we, 
or an angel from heaven, preach a gospel to you beside that 
which we have preached to you, let him be anathema” (Gal, 
i, 8; Cf. Mark xy. 16); 

That men were to learn the Gospel not from their private — 
interpretation of the Bible, but from this permanent Apostolate 
is clear from the fact that the Apostles appointed sneécessors to 
themselves, and ordered them in turn to appoint others to 
on their work. “Hold the form of sound words which thou 
hast heard of me.... Keep the good thing committed to thy 


trust by the Holy Ghost who dwelleth in us” (2 Tim. i, 13, 14). * © 


“The things which thou hast heard of me by many witnesses, 
the same commend to faithful men, who shall be fit to teach 
others also” (2 Tim, ii. 2). ; 
The continual belief of the Church in this matter was 
summed up by the Bishop of Lyons, St. Tranaeus (140-205), 
He clearly taught that all Christians were to learn the Gospel 
from the tradition of the Apostles and their successors, especially 
. from the tradition of the Apostolic See of Rome. He writes: 
“Therefore in every Church there is the tradition of the Apostles 
made manifest throughout the whole world; and we can enu- 
merate those who were by the Apostles instituted Bishops in the 
Churches, and the successors of those Bishops down to our- 
selves.” Then after mentioning Smyrna, which through St, 
Polycarp (d. 155) takes us back to St. John, he adds: “But it 
would be too long to enumerate here the successions of all the 


Churches ; it sutlices to point out the Apostolic tradition, the | : 


teaching that has come down to us by Episcopal succession in the 
Church of Rome, the greatest and most ancient of all known 
everywhere, and founded in Rome by the two glorious Apostles, 
St. Peter and St. Paul. This tradition suffices of itself to con- 
found all those who, in one way or another, by self-conceit, 
vain glory, blindness or erroneous judgment, have deviated from 
the truth. Indeed, the superior pre-eminence of that Church is 
such that every Church—I mean the faithful of any country 
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i 
whatever—necessarily agrees with her, that is, every ( 
any country in which the Apostolic tradition has been 
without interruption” (Adv. Her, iii., 3). ; 


46. Catholics argue in a vicious cirele, proving th 
Church from the Bible and the Bible from the Chareks 


Research and reason assure us the Bible is a cred ; 
historical record. This credible record tells us that Jesus 
Christ claimed and proved Himself to be God, and po 
established a Church which He guaranteed would be int a 
in matters of faith and morals. This Church i 
certain things to be believed and done. Among the 
is that the Bible is the inspired revelation of God. 
the Church uses it to propose to our faith certain doctrine: 
contained therein. This is no vicious cirele, for from the Bi 
considered as a reliable historic document we argue to the — 
divinely constituted and guaranteed Church, and then from the 
teachings of such a Church show the inspiration of the Bible. ~ 
Reason tells us the Bible is credible. Reason tells us a 
Bible shows the Church to be credible. The Church tells us 
the Bible is not only credible, but inspired, that is, credible not — 
only because research and reason say so, but also because God 
says so. ‘he nature of inspiration is explained in question 35. 


. 
47. Was not Luther the first to translate the Bible 
into the vernacular ? 5 ae 
No, Luther was not the first to translate the Bible into the 
vernacular. His translation of the New Testament was not — 
published until 1522, and his version of the Old Testament not 
until 1534. Catholics from 1466 to 1522 had already published 
fourteen complete editions of the Bible in High German at Angs- 
burg, Basle, Strassburg and Nuremburg, and five in Low Germa 
at Cologne, Delf, Halberstadt and Lubeck (Janssen, History 
the German People, xiv,, 388). During this same period—fro: 
1450 to 1520—Catholies had published 156 Latin and 6 Hebre 
editions of the Bible, besides issuing complete trans in 
Italian (11), French (10), Bohemian (2), Flemish (1), - u eo 
(1), and Russian (1). - ee r 
48. Was not the Bible practically unknown 
Middle Ages, when your Church was dominant A 


No, Luther's statement that before his time “the Bible 
under the bench forgotten in the dust” is simply not t 
deed the Bible was “the most widely circulated 
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Middle Ages, and had a great influence on the life of the 
nations” (Michael, Geschichte der Deutschen Volkes, iii., 223). 
The priests used it in preparing their sermons, and knew it from 
their daily reading of the missal and the breviary. The monks 
copied the Scriptures in their serzptoria, and meditated upon 
them frequently as we learn from the pages of St. Bernard and 
Thomas & Kempis (The Invitation of Christ, iv., 11; Luddy, Life 9 
of St. Bernard). The laity, before printing was invented and 
when Bible manuscripts were rare and costly, knew the Seriptures 
from listening to sermons, and from studying the sculpture, 
paintings, frescoes and mosaics that filled their churches. What 
a comprehensive view of both the Old Testament and the New 
could be had by a parishioner of St. Mark’s in Venice in the 
thirteenth century. As Ruskin says: “The walls of the Ohurch 
became the poor man’s Bible, and a picture was more easily 
read than a chapter” (The Stones of Venice, ii., 99). 

Many non-Catholics have answered the above question in the 
negative. “We must admit,” writes Dobschiitz, “that the Middle 
Ages possessed a quite surprising and extremely praiseworthy 
knowledge of the Bible, such as might in many respects put our 
own age to shame” (Deutsche Rundsckau, 1900, 61). “There is,” 
writes Dr. Cutts, “a good deal of popular misapprehension about 
the way in which the Bible was regarded in the Middle ages. 
Some people think it was very little read, even by the clergy ; 
whereas the fact is that the sermons of the medieval preachers are 
more full of Scriptural quotations and allusions than any sermons 
in these days; and the writers on other subjects. are so full of 
Scriptural allusion, that it is evident their minds were saturated 
with Scriptural diction” (Luring Points of English History, 200). 


49, Are Catholics to-day forbidden to read the Bible ? 


They are not forbidden but encouraged to read the Bible. 
The Catholic Church, as the guardian and interpreter of the 
Scriptures, must needs prevent her people from’ being led 
astray by false translations of the Bible, which are often accom- 
panied by glosses and notes destructive of the Catholic faith. 
But she never has prohibited versions in the vernacular which 
have been approved by the Bishops of the yarious countries, 
and have been edited with explanatory notes by Catholic scholars. 

On the title page of our English Bibles we may read the 
letter (April, 1778) of Pius VI to the Archbishop of Florence, 
wherein he urges Catholies to read the Bible. He writes: “At a 
time when a great many books which grossly attack the Catholie 
religion are being circulated even among the unlearned, to the 
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great destruction of souls, you judge exceedingly well that ¢ 
faithful should be urged to read the Holy Scriptures; for 
are the most abundant sources which ought to be left open 
everyone, to draw from them purity of morals and of doe’ 
and to eradicate the errors which are so widely spread in 
corrupt times.” 


50. Why did the monks of the Middle Ages chain. 
the Bible in their libraries and churches ? __ 


The Bible and other books were chained in the ‘ies 
and churches of the Middle Ages to preserve them from theft 
and especially to make them accessible to students. 

The Reformers adopted this custom of having chained Bibles 
in their churches, and the practice lasted for over three hundred — 
years. There were chained libraries at Grantham (1598), Bolton 
ate 51) and Wimborne (1686), and chained Bibles in many of 
the English churches (Chelsea, Hast Winch, Evesham, Minehead, 
M ilton, Shorwell, Stratford). The Oxford Colleges of Bras d 
and Merton did not remove the chains until the eighteenth century, 
while some libraries removed them only in the nineteenth (Man- ~ 
chester, Cirencester, Llanbadarn). h 

At the present time we have records of over five thousand 
chained books in eleven Protestant and two Catholic libraries. 


Vv. THE CATHOLIC CHURCH ‘ ¢ 


51. “Did Christ really establish a society whieh bs 
were bound to join ? 


Catholies believe with the Vatican Council “that in ‘open 
to perpetuate the saving work of Redemption, the Eternal Bishop — 
of souls decreed to establish a Holy Church, to which all the” 
faithful might be gathered together by the unity of faith and 
love, as in the house of God.” : 

The Bible plainly teaches that Christ established a vine : 
society, when He gave the Apostles the power to teach (Matt. 
xxviii. 19; Mark xvi, 15), to govern (Matt. xviii. 18; John xx. 
21), and to sanctify the souls of men (Matt. xxviii. 20; John 
xx. 22; Luke xxii, 19), Christ's true followers are to accept 
their teaching (Mark xvi. 16), obey their commandments (Luk 
x. 16; Matt. xviii, 17), and to use the divine means of sanctifica- 
tion (John iii, 5; vi, 54) whieh Christ instituted. — se ; 
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THE REFORMATION 


The Church is a divine society, divine in its origin, and 
supernatural in its end and means. It is, therefore, unfailing and 
perpetual, always opposed by the world as was Christ, her divine 
Founder, and always conquering her enemies, as Christ once won 
the victory of the Resurrection through the seeming failure of 
the Cross. 


The Chureh is at the same time a human society, because — 


it consists of human members, That is why scandals, heresies 
and schisms arise. Christ Himself foretold this, when He com- 
pared the Kingdom of God to a field in which cockle grew 
together with the wheat; or to a net containing good fish and bad 
(Matt. xiii, 24, 47). 


52. Is it not a fact that the Catholic Church became 
corrupt and so changed by the sixteenth century, that it 
no longer represented the Church that Christ established ? 


No, this is not a fact, although the sixteenth century Re- 
formers made this false assertion, so as to give their followers 
a pretext for establishing their various separatist sects. 

While human societies and states have a natural tendency to 
become corrupt and perish in the course of time, a supernatural, 
divine society like the Catholic Church cannot fail or become 
corrupt, for its Divine Founder, Jesus Christ, and the Holy Spirit 
are to abide with it until the end of the world (Matt, xyii. 10; 
John xiv. 16). The prophets of the Old Law always declared 
that the Kingdom of Christ would be a lasting Kingdom (Dan. 
il. 44; Isa. ix. 6, 7), a teaching confirmed by Christ in the 
parables of the cockle (Matt. xiii, 24-4) and the net (Matt. 
xili, 47-50), Moreover our Lord explicitly promised that “the 
gates of hell (ze. the power of death or the power of the devil) 
shall not prevail against it” (the Church). P 


53. Will you not admit that a Reformation was 
needed in the sixteenth century ? +i 


Catholics readily grant that a reformation in the lives of 
many unworthy Catholic clerics and laymen was indeed called 
for in the sixteenth century, and historians like Pastor have 
admitted the worldliness, immorality, nepotism, and avarice that 
marked many of the clergy (History of the Popes, vii., 291-328), 
Pastor, however, warns us against the unfair exaggerations of 
bigoted controyersialists, and gives us a list of eighty-eight 
saints and beatd who died in Italy alone between the years 1400 
and 1529 (Ibid., v., 86-88). 

Catholics, however, hold that a Reformation in the sense of 
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a secession from the Church established by Chri: 
kings and princes desirous of the Chureh’s land: 
and denying the divine doctrines, government anc 
the Gospel, could not be of God. The good Catholic 1 
within the fold, and prayed and worked for reform, Iil 
Canisius or a St. Charles Borromeo; the immoral C 
Henry VIII of England, or the Landgrave Philip 
apostatized. : ay 
It is true indeed that Leo X (4517-1521) and Cl 
(1523-1534) did not measure up to their task, as Pasto 
(Ibid., vii, 9), but we must not forget that the Council 
which was to bring about the Counter-Reformation, was 
not by the Popes, but by the princes of the time. mt 
The chief cause of the Reformation was the gradual 
of the bond of Catholic unity and faith during the 
teenth and fifteenth centuries. The antipathy to the Ho 
on the continent began with Philip the Fair’s quarrel with 
face VIII (1285-1378), and was intensified by the reside 
the Popes at Avignon (1309-1376), the rebellion of Ii 
Bavaria (1314-1346), and the Great Western Schism 
1417). The Black Death (1348-1350), which killed more 
hird of Western Europe in two years, had lowered gr 
jard of culture among the clergy, and hastened 
nt of a narrow nationalism, which resented the clergy 
n power, and usted for the wealth the Church had ace 
ted down the centuries, The weakening of moral discipline 
e the clergy and people’ was the chief factor in bringing 
about the Protestant revolt. A faithful, devout body of Chr 
tians, in the first three centuries, died gladly for the faith; 
worldly, avaricious, and immoral Christians of the si 
century easily lost the faith that they had ceased to practice. 
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54. Why do you arrogantly claim that your Chu 
is infallible ? ‘ 

Because she alone represents Christ, the Divine, 
Teacher, in conduct, belief and worship. She alone says to 
world. as Christ did: “I am the Way (conduct), the Truth (beli 
and the Life (worship)” (John xiv. 5). ays 

Reason and revelation alike demand that the t T 
divine revelation of Christ speak as He did, infallibly, 
that she by divine guidance be ever kept free from the lial 
of error. A non-Catholic writer, Mallock, in his Js Life 
Living ?, 267, states the Catholic doctrine well. | 
“Any supernatural religion that renounces its claim 
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INFALLIBILITY OF } ie 1 
(intallibility), it i@ cloay, ean profess to be w 
lv ina hybrid thing, partly natural and partly 
it thus Pract has wll the sh of w rel 
natural, In so far as it professes to be reves 
profowsos to be infallible ; bat if the revealed p 

placo hard to distinguish, and in the second p 
stand; if if may mean many things, and many o! 
contradictory, it might as well nover have been ma 
mako itin any sonso an infallible revelation, or in 
revolution wt all fo ws, we need a power to interpret the 
that shall have equal authority with that testament its 
ik v 
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Would w good God, who “wills all men to be | 
como to the knowlodge of the truth” (1 Tim, ti, 4 
vido His revelation with a living infallible witness P 1 
just God command us to believe under penalty of hh 
xvi. 16), and at the same time leave us to the mer 
false prophet (Matt, xiii, 21) and lying teacher (2. 
proaching « Gospel opposed to His (Gal, i, 8) P 

No, the Church Christ founded is everywhere 
the New Tostament as a divine, infallible teach 
Christ says that His Church is like a city firmly bu 
rock foundation, Which can never be destroyed by Satan 
powers of evil (Matt, XVie 1s; Of. Matt. vil 24; Ps. exvie 

Throughout the Gospels the mission of the Apostles and 
suecessors is declared identical with the mission of C 
iis heavenly Father, “As the Father sends Me (to g 
fallible witness to the truth, John xviii, 37; Of Matt, i. ¢ 
sond you” (John xx, 21), “He that receiveth whomsoeyver L 
receiveth Me” (John xiii, 20), “He that receiveth you, 
Me: and he that receiveth Me, receiveth Him that sen 
(Matt. x. 40; Cf Luke x. 16; John xiii, 44-48 ; John xv. 
“We are of God,” says St. John. “He that know 
heareth us. He that is not of God heareth us not. By 
know the Spirit of truth, and the spirit of error” (1 Joh 

When Christ gave the Apostles their divine con 
all nations until the end of the world (Matt. xxviiis 
promised: “Iam with you always.” This*phrase is used 
ninety times in the Bible and outside of the few in 
which it implies a mere salutation (Ruth ii, 4; Rom, 
signifies that God will ensure the cuneate ul 
taking (Gen, xxxix. 2; Hxod. iii, 12; Jer. i, 19; Num, 

If the Apostles are to be successful in their divine n 
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teaching for all time, they and their suecessors 


infallible. ine exP 
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In His last discourse to the Apostles our 
to send them the Holy Ghost, who would abide 
ever, and teach them all things that He had 
(John xiv, 26): He is the Spirit of Truth, whom ldo 
unbelievers (John xv. 19; xvii. 9, 25) cannot receive 1 
13.17, 25, 26, xv. 26; xvi, 13). The Church that witnesses 
xxiv. 28; Acts i. 9) to Christ must be infallible. = = 3 = 

The Apostles always declare that their teaching is | 
of God (Acts iv. 31; viii. 14; xii. 24; xiii. 44; xv. 85; 
xiv. 35; 2 Tim. ii. 9), which they voice infallibly ys 
sistance of the Holy Spirit (Acts ii. 4; iy. 31; xy. 25-28; 
ii. 4-16), who confirms their witness by miracles (Acts i 
iv. 29-51; y. 12, 16; ix.. 32-42). All ochér teaching is false 
blasphemous, even if it were to come from an angel of 
(Acts xiii. 18; Gal. i. 8, 9). tod 

The Catholic Church with St. Panl says to her chi 
“When you had received of us the word of the heariag #0 L 
you received it not as the word of men, but as it is i : ; 
word of God” (1 Thess. i. 5,6). She is “the pillar and pe 
of the truth” (1 Tim. iii, 13), a metaphor of the Apostle, that 
lently signifies unshaken firmness in witnessing to the t 
$ Christ (Jer. 1,18; Col. i, 23: Apoe iii, 12), - s 
If you study the writings of the early Fathers of the C ae 
the various Creeds, and the Councils of the Church from Jerusa- — 
lem to the Council of the Vatican, you must needs admit that 
the Church always considered herself infallible, condemning as 
a heretic outside her fold anyone who denied even one dogma of 
the Faith. As St. Irenwus said in the second century: “ Where — 
the Church is, there is the Spirit of God, and where the Spirit of 
God is, there is the Church and all grace. For the Spirit is the 
truth” (Adv. Heer., iii., 24). “f : 

55. Is not your doctrine of infallibility opposed 
freedom of thought ? ithe 

The doctrine of infallibility is indeed opposed to the 
freedom of believing error, but not to the true fi 
believing the truth. We have no right to believe what 
any more than we have a right to do what is evil. Our 
plainly taught us that error and sin imply not the freedom, 
the slavery of the intellect and the will. “You shall know 
truth, and the truth shall make you free.” a 
teth sin is the servant of sin” (John viii. 32; v. 34). ' 

A Catholic does not give a blind, degradi 
a fallible, haman authority, that may ask him to | 
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FREEDOM OF 


question the most preposterous statem 
that can neither decoive him nor be decei: 
God is greater than the testimony of men,” 
v. 9). Ho is not hampered in his search 4 
true scientist, builds upon facts and prc 

Infallibility is the corrective of error 
conduct and worship, “It is,” as Gardinal 
supply for a need, and it does nob go Pe 
object is, and its effect also, not to enfeeble the f 
of human thought, but to resist and control ij -e 
(Apologia, 253). It is like the compass on the 
liner or a’roplane, that points out the true course 
and in the fog. 


56. Do not converts to your infallible 
to surrender their reason? aly 


» 

No, the Catholic faith is most reasonable, for 
anthority on which we believe is the voice of God 
through the Church. As Dr, Brownson says :: “It 
Church that establishes spiritual despotism ; it is 
us from it. Spiritual despotism is that which jee 
spiritual matters to a human authority, whether our own 
of others ; and the only redemption from it is having in: 
<livine anthority. The Church teaches by divine aut 
submitting to her we submit to God, and are freed 
human authority. She teaches infallibly ; therefore, in | 
what she teaches, we believe the truth, which frees 
falsehood and error, to which all men without an infallible 
are subject, and submission to which is the elemental pri 
all spiritual despotism” (Works, x., 128), , 

The strange notion that conyerts are always in 
warfare with their own reason is thus dismissed b 
Newman : “It is no difficult thing for a Catholie to 
not withont an effort, a miserable effort, that anyone 
ceived that gift, unlearns to believe. He does y 
mind, not in exercising, but in withholding hi be 
objections oceur to him, which they may easily do 
world, they are as odious and as unwelcome to him 
thoughts are to the virtuous. He» does a s 
them, he flings them away from him, but why? ; 
instance, because they are dangerous, but se 
and base, His loving Lord has done everytl 
has He deserved such a return?” (Discourses t 
tions, 223), tte 


On the com 
who believed that o 
herman natere. He to ; 
must hate ream as their greatest Fg 
reason “the devil's whore”; “the p 
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prop of sclf-vs 
imspunity, and , 
of his own views on faith” (Grisaz, 


; Vi, HB). ‘ 


32. Does not the Catholie Chureb hinder th 
relationship of the soul to God 7 


By 


id to the vine (John xe. 17)z faith, hope and sty 
ute our soale (ive Sm Do tha be 
rurianers A the Divine Natere~ (2 Peter i. 4), d 
tise adopts ion of some” (Gal iv. 47; Bom vith 
vmeseitting grievous sim, WE lose the grace of ; 
gives us 2 chance to regan it by scans of the > 
Peoumce. Through ia [7 Commi met: tho 
tamstely united with Christ, 200 

ttuet eater My Flesh and drinkets My 
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WHY MEN DO } 


the saints brings us elowor to Chiat, 
Virtues. With the Mother of God i 
He shall say to you, do ye"; and with St 
lowers of mo, as I also am of Ohrint! Glo 
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59. If, as you pretend, the elain 
are so strong, why is it that so many 
Catholics fail to see their foree 2 


The reason is that thoy haye never consi 
of the Church in their ontiroty, or, if they 
fairly well, they have approached tho singe w 
prejudice and hearts i of sin, 

More people ave kept out of the Catholic Chu 
than by intellectual difficulties, A Methodist 
Mississippi or Alabama, who has been taught 
by parents whom he loves, and by teachers and 
he respects, that the Catholic Chareh is an un 
scientific, unseriptural, superstitious, intolerant, \ { 
system of priestly imposture, must fight valiantly e pre 
of w lifetime, before he can weigh carefully the divine Jain 
Catholicism, The same can be said of many Hindu 
medans and Buddhists. \ ile 7 

Our Lord and His Apostles tell us that worldliness 
suality frequently blind men’s minds to the light 
world has not known Thee, just Father,” says, 
sensnal man,” says St. Paul, “perceiveth not those 
of the Spirit of God ; for it is foolishness to him, 
understand” (John xvii. 25 ; Cf. xv. 19; 1 Cor ii, 14), 


60. What do Catholics mean by unity? 


Catholics, taught by Christ, aud the divine tradi 
down from the beginning of Christianity, believe 
lic Church alone possesses a unity of divine gu 
faith and divine worship. 

Jesus Christ never spoke of a plurality of G 
“My Church,” when He first promised Peter, | 
that He would make him the rock foundation of 
Society He was about to establish. When He 1 
Kingdom of God prophesied in the Old 
it the kingdom of heaven, the city on the hi the net 
good and bad fishes, the field of the wheat and 
pearl of great price, the one fold of the One § 
Church is always pictured in the New Tostament 
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Presaded over br the shepherd 
Good Shepherd, a a kingdom of God, © : 
day ww beliere only what He and His : 
His and their commands to worship as He 
ma 24: vw. 14; xiii. 47, 24, 25; John x. 16: xxi 
Christ plainly foretold that the gates of | 
prers:l against His Church, and that He wonuk 
tx by His abiding presence, and the power of ¥ 
y kingdom divided against itself 
and house against house shall fall 
ily grant that the private judement of # 
lash nationalism & the nations would 
jon in the Church, but the Divine Bui 
y 4 special supernatural grace. which He as 
B Father the night before He died. Th 
i the meaning of our Lord's prayer : “That t 
%e ope. as Thon, Father, in Meand Iin Thee, that 
=sy be one in Us...and the glory which Thou bast 
I bave gi to them; that they may be one, as We 
ii. 21,22). The “unity Christ prays for 
ing mark of His true Church, for it is fom 
e of Father and Son in the unity of the | 
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upon the unity of the Church in 
sigh he mentions individual local Ch 
Col. iv. 15, 16), he teaches clearly that 
paris of ibe one Charch in every place (1 Thess. i 851 
2 Cor is The Church is not a mere 
iivide and subdivide like a nation ora club, but a divine 
with its own inherent prineiple of life. It is Christ's 
3 + which He is the Head and all Christians the x 
it as £ unded by One Lord, animated by One Spirit, 
isto by One Baptism, ruled by a unifed episcopate, and 
sim. the glory of God and the salvation of men’s 
8: Rem. xii. 48:1 Cor. sii. 12-27; Eph. iv. 3-1 
the body is one, and hath many members 
rs of the body, whereas they are many, y 
nurs - so also is Christ. For im one Spirit were we 
‘one body, whether Jews or Gentiles, whether b 
You are the body of Christ, and members 
(1 Cor. xii. 12-27). “Careful to keep the unity 
she bond of peace. One body and one Spirit 
im ome bope of your calling. One Lord, one 
One God and Father of all, who is obors; 


THE UNITY 
and in us all... . And He gave som 


hat age some ‘ 
r the perfecting of the saints, 
the edifying of ‘the body of Chri: un 
unity of faith... that henceforth we b a 
to and fro, and carried about with e 
wickedness of men 


urches that are 
with the See of Rome are all agreed in matters of 
any Catholic bishop or priest the world over to 
Catholic doctrine, and he will give you substantially 
answer, ‘‘Mere tradition will not account for it; for 
traditions vary, and tend to become contradic: 

they spread. Mere authority will not account 
declarations or decrees. For why should so m 
and gladly submit to this authority, and as free! 
reverence and obey these decrees ? There must. be. 1 
Spirit, which animates the whole, and inspires alike tea 
taught. A complex organism can remain one only sc 
there is a vital foree within it” (Walker, The Pi 
union, 232). The same _ holds good for worshi 
Catholic church in the world the same ‘Mass is. 
and the same seven Sacraments administered 
The unity of faith and worship are safeguai 
who rules the whole flock in Christ's na] 


authority. ’ 


+. 


61. Is not the universal Chureh on 
it is made up of the Roman, Angli 

Churches, which are entirely ndep 
together as branches of the one Chu eh 


By no means. This Branch Theory, 


of the High Church party of the Church of 
ary, illogical, incoherent theory, repudisted 
and Constantinople, and possessing not the 
either in the Sacred Scriptures or in the 
Our Saviour indeed uses the symbol of 
in a vine, but they are branches i oF 
and really by their common life in the trunk, which 
Lord. It is a symbol of UNITED branches. 
or separated branch, as Christ says, “shall be cast 
branch and shall wither, and they ‘shall gather him 
him into the fire, and he burneth” (Jokes xv. 6). * ‘ 
According to the Fathers of the Chareh, who & 
discuss the point, a schism is not merely “an unfortunate 
standing’ among Christians, but “an invention of the devil 
St. Cyprian calls it (The Unity of the Church), implying 
breach of intercommunion and “a stealing of men # 
Church.” That a man could separate from the Chureh 
the same time be a Catholic, was to them imeonceivable 
man, Bishop Gore and the Catholic Claims, ch. vii.)- 
Moreover this theory supposes, contrary to facts, that 
is one great Eastern Church, united in the same primitive 
hat ever agreed in denying the Papal claims. This is 
figment of the imagination. No such body ever existed. 
Kast has been from the beginning, and it is to-day, full 
heresies and schisms. Besides the sixteen branches of the Es 
ern Orthodox Church (Fortescue, The Orthedax Eastern 
273), there are other Eastern Churches, the Nestorian, i 
C optic, the Jacobite, and the Armenian, who are no more in co 
munion with her than with us Catholics. The Orthodox 
them as heretics and schismaties. Do our i 
gard them as real branches ? How ean they do so in the i 
the Councils of Ephesus and Chaleedon ? . 


62. What are the differences between the 
Eastern Church and the Catholic Church ? 


The Orthodox Eastern Church, numbering abont §$ 
consists of sixteen independent Churehes, over which a 
arch of Constantinople has a jurisdiction of honour. 
schism there were but five patriarchates of Constan 
andria, Antioch, Jerusalem and the Church of 0 
the schism each politically independent State has its 
viz, Russia, Greece, Serbia, Montenegro, Roun 
garia. Mount Sinai is an independent Church, 
four in what was once the Austrian Empire. — 


? 
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has played sad havoc with the Church in Russia, which has been’ © 
split up into many divisions under the Soviets’ rule. 

The Orthodox express their faith by the Creeds, the decisions 
of the first seven Councils, and certain confessions of faith. 
They believe their communion to be the only true Church of 
Christ, reject the primacy and infallibility of the Pope, and 
teach that the Holy Ghost proceeds from God the Father alone, 
They believe in an objective Real Presence of our Lord in the 
Blessed Eucharist, but believe that the change takes place not 
at the words of consecration as we do, but at the invocation of 
the Holy Ghost (Hpiklesis), which follow them in the Mass. 
They deny Purgatory in the sense ofga cleansing fire, while pray- 
ing for the dead, They deny the Immaculate Conception, 
especially since its definition by the Pope. 

The Orthodox always baptize by immersion, administer Con- 
firmation immediately after Baptism, give Communion under both 
kinds four times a year, Christmas, Haster, Whitsunday and the 
Feast of the Assumption, hear confessions on rare occasions, 
anoint both the sick and the well, allow divorce in case of 
adultery, ordain by laying on one hand only, ete. 

The Eastern Orthodox Church is nearer to Catholicism than 
any other religions body. They believe in a visible Church with 
authority to declare the true faith; they accept all the books of 
the Old Testament and the New; they believe in the Mass and 
the priesthood ; they believe in seven Sacraments; they honour 
and pray to the saints and to the Blessed Virgin. 

Besides the Orthodox Church there are the Lesser Hastern 
Churches, @.e., the Coptic, Jacobite, Nestorian and Armenian, 
which all sprang from the two great heresies of the fifth century, 
Nestorianism, condemned at Ephesus in 431, and Monophysitism, 
condemned at Chalcedon in 451 (Cf. Forteseue, I'he Lesser Hastern 
Churches). 

At various times in Church history members of these three 
main classes of Hastern Churches, the Orthodox, the Nestorians 
and the Monophysites, have repented of their schism, and joined. 
again the true Church. These are known as Uniates. They 
number about six million souls, and are divided as follows: — 
Greeks, Italo-Greeks, Georgians, Melchites, ‘Ruthenians, Serbians, 
Bulgarians and Roumanians. In South India during the last 

decade many thousands of the Jacobites haye followed two of their 
Bishops—Mar Ivanios and Mar Theophilos—into the Catholic 
Church. The moyement still continues vigorously. 


63. You claim to have always taught the same doc- 
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trines. Why I remember myself two new teaching 
your Church in recent times, viz., the Immaculate | 

ception and the Infallibility of the Pope, declared o 
in 1854 and 1870. | 


The Catholic Church teaches clearly that after the death of 
St. John there has been no objective increase in the deposit of — 
faith, but that there has been progress and development in our — 
understanding of it. : 

Christ plainly taught that the Apostles were to preach “all _ 
that He commanded” (Matt. xxiii, 20), “and St. Paul insists — 
repeatedly upon the unchanging character of the Gospel, and 
the utter impossibility of any new teaching being of Christ (Gal. 
i.6; 1 Tim. vi. 29;2 Tim. 13} 14; ii. 2; Heb. viii. 7; xii. 27, 7 
28; vii. 11), ; 

The Vatican Council says: “For the Holy Spirit was not — 
promised to the successors of Peter, that by His revelation they — 
might make known NEW doctrine, but that by His assistance 
they might inviolably keep and faithfully expound the revelation — 
or deposit of faith delivered through the Apostles” (Sess. iv... 
ch. tv.), 4 

The Catholic Church is Christ’s Mystical Body, as the Sacred — 
Scriptures teach (2 Cor. xii. 27; Col. i. 13; Rom. yi. 5), animated. 
by a life-giving soul, which is Christ’s Holy Spirit (St. Augustine, — 
Ser, 267). Life everywhere manifests growth and develop- 
ment. The living Church, therefore, must always ‘manifest a 
constantly expanding growth and a corresponding internal de- 
velopment. The Gospel was not given to us in the Bible alone 
asaseries of clearly defined theses in a theological textbook, 
but was set forth in various narratives and discourses as occasion 
demanded, Not everything was written in the Bible, as St. Paul 
plainly teaches (2 Thess. ii. 14), , 

From the very beginning men endeavoured to read their own _ 
heretical opinions into the pages of the Sacred Scriptures, andin 
this way they gave the world many false teachings regarding thou 
Trinity, the Incarnation, Original Sin, and the like. re ae 

The Church, as the divine teacher of revelation, declare 
clearly the true doctrine and condemned every false opinion 
that contradicted it. This could only be done by defining the 
true doctrine in clearer and more definite terms, as each yaryi “at 
heresy arose within her fold. In this consists the development of 
doctrine. Pps 

Did men claim, for example, that the Son of God was a ae. 
creature? (Arins.) She proclaims the Divinity of the Word 
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made Flesh (Nica, 325). Did men claim that Christ was 
two distinct Persons, the Divine and the Human? (Nestorius.) 
She declares that He was one Divine Person (Ephesus, 431). 
Did men claim that the Human Nature had been absorbed into 
the Divine ? (Eutyches.) She asserts that Christ possessed both ~ 
a Human and a Divine Nature, “not confused, changed, divided ~ 
or separated”(Chalcedon, 431). In the sixteenth century, when 
the Reformers in England and on the continent maintained false 
views about the Bible, Divine Tradition, the Mass and the 
Sacraments, the Church, as the divine guardian of the revelation 
of God, condemned their errors, and set forth accurately the 
true doctrine, 

The doctrine of development is taught by our Lord in the 
parable of the mustard seed (Matt. xiii. 31), and in His teaching 
about the guidance of the Holy Spirit (John xiv. 26 ; xvi. 13). 
St. Paul elaborates it in his letter to the Ephesians (iv. 11-16). 
He represents the Church as a living body, growing and de- 
veloping, meeting every attack of heresy, yet continually pro- 
gressing “in the knowledge of the Son of God.” . 

The classic treatise on the subject is Cardinal Newman’s 
An Wssay on Development, which is not a new teaching as some 
have asserted, but a scholarly outline of the teaching of the Bible 
and Divine Tradition, ; 


64, Has not your Church, by striving to maintain an 
absolute uniformity of belief, always been the deter- 
mined enemy of science ? 5 


No, the Catholic Church has never been the enemy of science, 
although this calumny has often been made by bitter anti- 
Christians, obsessed by what Father Wasmann calls “an absolute 
theophobia, a dread of the Creator’ (The Problem of Evolution, 
47), and consequently of God’s Chureh. Dr. Walsh, in The Popes 
and Science, has ably refuted the two writers who haye done 
their utmost to popularize this calumny in this country, viz, 
White, Uhe Warfare of Science with Theology, and Draper, The 
Conflict Between Religton and Science. i 

The Church has no quarrel with the proved facts of science, 
which she accepts on the authority of various specialists. She 
is not in the world to teach-men the distance between the earth 
and the sun, the action of nitrie or sulphuric acid, or the composi- 
tion of the rocks on the earth’s surface, In the name of science, ~ 
however, she warns us not to accept the erroneous guesses of 
some scientists as positive facts. Huxley once declared a certain 
chemical compound to be an organized living thing, but when — 
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called to aceount he at once ackn 
men, as St. Augustine warns ns, ought ‘ 
tions, or to assert what is not known 
arise, St. sepa thus advises the 
scientists demonstrate to be true, we must 
with our Seriptures ; and whatever they 
Scripteres, ic, the Catholic faith, we 
false, or we must, without the slightest : c 
true. . The Holy Ghost did’ not intend ¢ 
essential nature of the things of the visible m 
) way profitable for salvation” ( Proridentissimus z 
The Vatiean Council teaches plainly that the. 
emy of ecrence, and that faith cannot contradic 
and reason are of mutual help to each other; 
ed, the foundations of faith are established, az 
faith, the science of divinity is built up- 
d. frees and preserves reason from error, and 
k owledge. The Church, ypirences yp 
the arte and sciences, fosters and ; 


ar 


while acknowledging ‘ 

she, tries to preserve them from > falling into error ¢ 
ne doctrine; and from overstepping their own bom 

confusion matters that belong to the | 


methauis. Yet, 


ht 


iste | in the nineteenth centary (0 
(ence Hcy ably ¢ “Bren 
stood OG Sema 


athe sm, and itivism are not . 
£ phi ilosophy, ‘iolerenoes se facts, 7 it 
roperly speaking, within province y 
physics. With regard to conclusions of 

= not, as such, the authoritative judge.” 


65. Did not Pope Boniface VIII forbid « disse 
Pope Boniface Vill (1294-1993) in bse a 


who, d (22 i Teign lads, were anime to 
sative land ~The custom,” says the 
Cais e-i22 aad dismember the core, © 


THE GREAT WESTEI 


and then boiling it, so as to remove the 
bones home for burial.” The bodies of Lonis ‘Ix 
of the German Emperor, Frederick Barbarossa, hac 
home in this way, and the practice had ae 
the close of the thirteenth cent The Po : 
custom as “revolting” and “ahomina bled and forbade 
under penalty of excommunication. oie 

This law im no way hindered the practice of dis 
was prevalent throughout the century in the medical 
of Venice, Pisa, Naples, Bologna, Florence, Rome, 
and Paris (Walsh, The Popes and Science, 28-88). 

66. Did not Pope ‘Calixtus III in 1456 issue 
= Halley’s comet ? 

No, there is no record of any such Bull. This } 
invented by Laplace (Resean Philosophique), who | 
acknowledged that it had no foundation in ‘Suraatee 
has been repeated in various forms by Arago, Sm G 
marion, Babinet, Dara, Chambers, Draper, White and others. © 

67. All Christians agree on fundamentals. _ | 
does it matter if we differ on minor points ? aod 

It surely matters much if you believe Christ when Het 
one thing, and do not believe Him when He teaches oth 
Remember that His final command to His Church was “,..teac! 
all nations...teaching them to observe all thin hatsoe 
have commanded you” (Mait. xxviii. 16-20.Cf. Luke, x. 16 . 

68. Is not the “bond of charity” (John xiii. s 
sufficient to unite men in the fellowship of Ch 
without our bothering about dogmas and ereeds ta . 


No, it is not, for St. Paul declares that “without f: K 
impossible to please God” (Heb. xi. 6), and he always 
on the unity of faith. He writes: “Careful to ke 
of the Spirit in the bond of peace. One body and 
as you are called in one hope of your callingsS 
faith, one baptism” (Eph. iy. 3, 6). 


69. Was not the bond ef. unity broken at the 
the Great Western Schism (1378-1417) PUSS US 3 
No, it was not, for the election of Pope Urban Vi x 


canonically valid, as Catholic (Hefele, Hergenrother, 
Kirsch, Denifle), and non-Catholic (Leo, ers, Si 
scholars maintain. The true Papal succession was 


during the schism throngh Urban VI's- ‘legitimate 8 
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Boniface LX (1389-1404), Innocent VII 
Crogory X1L (1406-1415), ‘The official list | 
Gerarchia Cattolica of 1904 omits all mention of the 
or Pisan Popes—Clement VII, Benedict XUL and— 
V—and in the sixteenth and eighteenth centuries the 
the Avignon Popes were used # second time (Cleme: 
1523-1534; Benedict XII, 1724-1730), ah 
According to St. homas (Ila. Ie, Q. 39, art. 
matics properly so called are those who WIL : 
INTENTIONALLY separate themselves from the uni 
Church,” as Cerularius in Constantinople in 1053, J 
VILL in England in 1534, It is probable that Clement VIL 
worldly-minded French Cardinals who elected him were 
matics in the real sense, but 1 doubt if during the whole 
of the schism the total number of real schismaties numb 
more than one hundred, It is true that Urban VI, immediate 
after his election, gave just cause for complaint by his arbits 
conduct and his violent temper, but that did not justify 
seceding Cardinals in declaring his eleetion invalid. For . 
they had recognizéd him as legitimate Pope, assisting at h 
enthronement at St. Jobn Lateran’s and his coronation at_ 
Peter’s, asking numerous fayours at his hands, and officially 4 
nouncing his election to the six absent Cardinals at Avigne 
several Spanish Bishops, the Emperor, the French King, Charles 
V, the Elector Palatine, and the Connt of Flanders. | ‘ 
The election of Urban VI had taken place under cireum- 
stances so peculiar that, once his electors’ had renounced their 
allegiance, it was practically impossible for outsiders to know 
the veal facts in the case. ‘Uhe uations divided on political lines, 
England and Flanders acknowledging the Italian, while France, 
Scotland and Spain adhered to the French Popes. It was in 
reality, as Pastor states, “nothing but the conflict of 
nations for the possession of the Papacy; the Italians wish 
recover it and the French wonld not let it be wrested 
them” (History of the Popes, i., 146). Theologians, 
and even saints divided on national lines, St. Catherine | 
acknowledging Urban VI, and St. Vincent Ferrer u 
Clement VII. aes the CaO jana 
Catholics readily admit that the Great Schism shook 
authority of the Church to its very foundations, and 
the way for the sixteenth century revolt (Pastor, ibid. 
but at the same time they regard it as a mant 
divine character of the Papacy. “What hu 
have withstood this trial ?” asks de Maistre ( 
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70. What do you mean by the holin 
and why do you claim that she alo 
guishing mark ? heey 

Holiness implies nearness to God, the Aut 
aul holiness (Isa. vi. 3; Apoe. iv. 8), For this 
culls certain places holy, because God has spec’ 
(lod. iii. 5; Matt. iv. 5); certain things h 
have been dedicated to divine worship xod. 
ix. 2); and certain persons holy, because they are 
to God by charity (Tob. ii. 12; Rom. i. 7; Apoe. ve 

The Catholic Church is holy, becanse her 
Christ, is God, the Infinite Souree of atl ee 
could confidently challenge His enemies: “Wh 
convince Me of sin 2” (John viii. 46). The 
other churches—Luther, Calvin, Zwingli, Wesley- 
religions—Gotama, Mahomet—were but men. 

The Catholie Church is holy, because of her ini 
with Christ as His Bride (Eph. y. 23-32) and His 
(1 Cor. xii, 27; Eph. i, 22; iv. 11; v. 30) 

x “chosen people” and a “holy nation,” bec: 
branches of the true Vine, Christ Jesus (John XV. 
men outside her fold may, through invineible 
members of the Church in desire, and thus share ‘in 
life, their churches are but “withered branches, that 
in Him” (John xv, 1-6). i } 4 
The Catholic Church is holy, not because there are 
in her fold (Matt. xiii, 24-80, 47, 48,) but beca 
aim is to produce sanctity. “Christ also loved # 
and delivered Himself up for it that He might san 
that it should be holy and without blemish” (Ep' 
The ideal she presents to the world is identical 
“Be you therefore perfect, as also your heavenly Fs 
fect” (Matt. vy. 48). She has ever taught infalli 
Gospel of Christ, for she wished her children to 
mind which was also in Christ Jesus” (Phil. ii 
ever infallibly given her children the means of 
by Christ in the Mass and the seven Sacramer 
the Precious Blood of Christ shed upon. the 
for our sanctification and redemption. ; phe 
The virtnes of Catholics are in ere neh Ae 
faithful acceptance of her doctrines, their fai 0 
of her com tiadilinon ta and connsels, their faithful 
at holy Mass, and their frequent reception of hy 
eb 


el 


10 


The sinners witham ber a 
finger of scormm, are bepond 
disobey her laws, amd neglect 
The Catholse Church as ag 
days of the peetemmertpr, Si 
Thérése of Lisieux, the Canbalie C 
mother of ssiet: A bedy of : 
have been busy samme bs, 
in some sixty fomr Solan wolemes” 
Bollandiats). Thex lieve died for 
St. Polycarp, St. Sones and St Geeie rng 
nations to Chem, le Si. Patrick, St 
St. Method and Se Fraucas Kavier; they he 
orders of men and weanem that wom = 
following of the evamectics] connsels like St 
St. Francis, St. Disntimar, St. Madelemme Barats 
everything th - Ta fe usutie = Guar to care Son the site . 


the poor (St. VWimerss de Paul), the 


(St. John of Matha St Felsx of Hrs So bry 


defended the fast Sv every part A the 
‘ Sc. Jerome, 


, chey have counselled Popes (ee 
led savir ovuntry to —_ heart 3 
P Seo) - they bave revealed 
=¢ jn hota Be Jame of D 
sie Charch is holy, because, Ieee Ohm 
as cays worked miracles to continm 
as their ne saqveseuiative matil the end 
Christ Himself? gives the Tie oon -Catholies Li 
miracles ended with the Apostles <n oe ee 
them that believes mw a name they shall cast 


they shall speae wih age 
upon mig! sick, and fey sal Frere” Sac 


inquirer can rightly ¢ 


Apostles, she 


Grandmaisom, Tovnty ros a Limrdes ; 

the Miraculous ; Mevviend, The 
We readily adit thet there 

the Catholie Chavehy, ae 69 

with converts cai tne wine 

to their heresy oF 

have all men to be awved, and 
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truth” (1 Tim. ii. 4). They had not sinned against the light, 
but had acted like St. Paul, “ignorantly and in unbelief” (1 Nima, 
i. 3). Once within the fold, they vealized that the Catholic 
Church alone was the one divine school of sanctity, 


71. If your Church is a holy Church, why do you 
allow adulterers, drunkards and corrupt politicians to be 
members in good standing ? 9 

Because the Church is the universal Kingdom of God, divinely 
commissioned to teach Christ's Gospel to all men—sinner and 
saint, rich and poor, cultured and uncultured—alike, The Church 
is not a Church of the elect, as Wyclif taught, or Calvin ; nor 
is she an exclusive club for the outwardly respectable and the 
well-to-do: 

Sinners are rarely excommunicated from her fold, and onl 
for some flagrant sin, just as traitors and convicted criminals 
are debarred by the State from citizenship, he adulterer, the 
drunkard or the corrupt politician is nob in “good standing,” 
for he is not permitted to receive Communion, until he mani- 
fests a heartfelt sorrow for his sins in the Sacrament of Penance. 

: Christ came into the world for sinners: The angel Gabriel 
said to Mary: “Thou shalt call His name Jesus, for He shall save 
His people from their sins” (Matt. i, 21). Ohrist Himself said : 
“The Son of Man is come to save that which is lost” (Matt. 
xviii. 11). “I am not come to call the just, bnt sinners” (Matt. 
ix. 13). In spite of His conscious pre-eminence as the sinless 
Son of God, our Lord spent His life by choice among the poor 
and ignorant, without ever humbling them by His condescension. 
One of the signs whereby He was to be recognized as the 
Messias was the fact that He was to preach “the Gospel to the 
poor” (Matt. xi. 5). 

Christ always speaks of the Church as a Society composed 
of the good and the wicked. He compares it to a field in which 
cockle grows with the wheat (Matt. xiii, 24.30); to a net con- 
taining good and bad fishes (Matt. xii. 47); to a barn contain- 
ing chaff as well as wheat (Matt. iii. 12); to wise and foolish 
virgins (Matt. xxv, 1-12), St. Paul also speaks of a “great 
house having vessels not only of gold and silver, but also of 
wood and earth; or honour and dishonour” (2 Tim. ii. 20), 


72. Will you not admit that many of your Popes, 
Bishops and priests have been wicked men ? Can you 
eall such a Church holy ? 


The Church remains holy, no matter how many of her leaders i 


* 
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‘3 
prove faithless to the Gospel they preach, for | 
cut off from the Church’s life by their sins, whic! 
traced to her teachings or laws. Would you call a: 
bad, because you discovered some rotten apples 
ground beneath it ? No, you judge the tree by th 
ripe apples on its boughs. Wicked churchmen 
to render a strict account to Almighty God for th 
ship, for as Christ said: “Unto whomsoyer much i 
him much will be required” (Luke xii. 16). ‘ 

Out of a long line of worthy Popes, seventy-six 
are reckoned among the saints, only a few were un’ 
their high office, such as John XII (955-964), Ben 
(1024-1032), and Alexander VI (1492-1503). But the 
tion of unworthy Apostles was one ont of twelve. No 
dynasty can he compared from the standard of virtue wii 
illustrious dynasty of two hundred and sixty-two Popes. 

Is it fair to be ever citing the evil lives of the minority, 
when all admit that the majority of clerics have ol 


faithful to God and the things of God ? 
73. Why are Catholic nations less prosperous 1 
Protestant ones ? ‘ 
Jesus Christ never made material prosperity a mark of 
true Church; He never declared worldly success a sign of 4 
divine favour. On the contrary, He is so outspoken against the ~ 
sins incident to riches, that some unthinking socialists haye ~ 
claimed Him for their own. -. 5 2 
Material prosperity is no guarantee of the divine favour, for 
otherwise the Unchangeable God would be as changeable as 
His creatures, Did God sanction the idolatry of pagan Egy ; 
Assyria, Babylon, Greece or Rome in the days: of their — 
political prosperity? Did God declare the religion of the 
Jews false when they were slaves under Pharaoh, or Christian- 
ity untrue when the early Christians were persecuted to 
death by the mighty, prosperous Romans ? . =o 
A criterion that works both ways is evidently false. Di : 
God sanction the Catholicism of Spain in the days when Philip 
II ruled the world and does He reject it to-day when Spain 
has lost most of her colonies and her moneys? Did God sanction ~ 
the Protestantism of Holland in the seventeenth century w 
she fought England as an equal, and did the carrying trade 


A 


Europe, and does He denounce it to-day, because she has 1 
her rank among the first-class powers ? oo 5. ee 


No, material prosperity has nothing to do with an 
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religion. It never is a sign of God’s favour, 
and development depend on the fertility of its soil, the wealth ' 
of its mines of gold, silver, coal, copper and iron; on the inyen- 
tions of machinery, steam and electricity ; on the energy and 
industry of its people. A pagan can make money out of a large 
wheat farm as well asa Catholic; a Jew can make a fortune out 
of an oil-well as well as a Protestant. 

Cardinal Newman thus answers this objection: “The world 
believes in the world’s ends as the greatest of goods; it wishes 
society to be governed entirely for the sake of this world. Pro- 
vided it could gain one little islet in the ocean, one foot upon 
the coast, at the cost of a hundred lives and a hundred souls, it 
would think it a very good bargain,, .. The world-wide Church, 
like her Divine Founder, regards, consults for, labours for the 
individual soul; she looks at the souls for whom Christ died, 
and who are made over to her, and her one object, for which 
everything is sacrificed, is to acquit herself well of this awful 
responsibility. . . . Not till the State is blamed for not making 
saints, may it be fairly laid to the fault of the Church that she 
cannot invent a steam engine or construct a tariff.” ( Anglican 
Difficulties). 

74. Why do you apply the term “Catholic”, exclu- 
sively to your Church ? i) 

Because our Church alone is Catholic or universal in time, 
doctrine and extent. She has existed in perfect continuity from 
the time of Christ and will last until His Second Coming, She 
teaches all His gospel, and administers all His divine means 
of salvation, She is not confined to any particular region 
or nation, but is widespread among all the nations of the world. 
The word Catholic does not denote a quality. One cannot be 
Anglo, Eastern or Liberal Catholic; one cannot be more or 
less Catholic. One either is a Catholic or he is not. 

The Hastern schismatics are not Catholic in time, for they 
date only from the fifth (the Lesser Hastern Churches) or from 
the eleventh century (the Orthodox Eastern Church), The Pro- 
testant churches are not Catholic in time because they date 
from the sixteenth (Lutherans and Anglicans), the seventeenth 


~ 


A country’s progress 
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(Baptists), the eighteenth (Methodists), or the mineteenth 


century (the Disciples of Christ), The outside churches are 
not Catholie in faith, because they have broken away from 
the centre of unity, the Roman See, and question many of 
Christ’s laws and doctrines. They are not Catholic in extent, 
for, from the beginning of their secession, they haye identified 
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themselves with some particular 1 b 
navian countries, England, Russia, B 
Greece. 

Mere profession of a Oreed does 
Catholic, for the different separatist chu 
own peculiar opinions. A number of diffe 
all over the world do not constitute a 
Catholicism implies a divine unity of gore 
worship. 

The Old Testament in many a 
Church of na Messias would be a unive 
xii. 3; Ps. 13,8; xxi.8; Ixit 11; Ixxi08; lakxd: 
1x. 7; lix. 5; Dan. ii. 35 : Nii. 26 ; Mal. i. 10, 11; Zach. 

The New Testament always contrasts "the uni 
the New Law with the national character of the 
true that Christ and the Apostles first preached to 
“He came unto His own” (John i. 11). “Go ye rat 
lost sheep of the house of Israel” (Matt. x. 6), But 
reminds the Jews time and time again that the king 
is about to establish is a world-wide Kingdom, both 
and in extent. When He heals the centurion’s cctenay 
prophesies that the Gentile multitudes “shall come 
Kast and the West” into His Church (Matt. viii. 
tells the Samaritan woman: “The hour cometh, wh 
shall neither on this mountain, nor in Jerusalem, adoi 
Father” (John iv. 21). In His parables He 
Sower “whose field is the world” and “whose 
end of the world” (Matt. xiii. 38, 39), and of the 
Vineyard, which shall be transferred to other, 7. Coy 
husbandmen” (Matt. xxi. 41, 43). Before His Res 
He declares that “the Gospel is to be preached in the » 
world” and “unto all nations” (Matt. xxiv. 14; xxy 
Mark xiii. 10; xiv. 9), and after it, He gives “ay 
commission to His Apostles: “Going, therefore, teach 
nations.” ‘Go ye into the whole world, and preach 
to every creature” (Matt. xxviii. 19 ; Mark xvi. 15; 
47 J 

The early Fathers often declare that the Church 
because it is spread over the whole earth, and te 
where “universally and completely all the doct 
ought to come to men’s knowledge” (St. © 
xvili., 23; Cf. St. Ireneus, Adv. Haer., iii. : 
Celsum, aa 13; In Num., xii.; St. Optatus 
ii, 1). The teaching of St. Augustine may 


two yolumes of Batiffol’s Le’ Oatholt 
After mentioning various reasons wh 
Augustine writes: “The name itself of — 
keeps me, a name which in the midst 
this Church alone has, not without cau 
of, that, although all heretics would fa: 
called Catholics, yet to the inquiry of an 
is the assembly of the Catholic Church 
would dare point out his own basilica 
Epis. Manichaet Fund., 5). ey 
The Catholic Church "s Catholic in extent 

any one sect; in fact, she is greater than all of { 
A Protestant writer in the American ee 
following — statistics: Catholics, 294,583,99 q 
194,102,000, and Eastern Schismatics, 120,729,000. 1 
Missionary Exposition in 1927 gaye the fo 
Catholics, 305,000,000 ; Protestants, 220,000,000, 
Schismatics, 158 ,000, 000, Mere numbers, of cour! 
constitute Catholicity, but the Church's de fa 
superiority points to de jure Catholicity,—her un 
cominission to spread the one faith among : 


75. Does not the title “Roman Catl lic” 
your Church as one of the branches of h 
universal ? f 


The name Catholic as a name is not applied to 1 h 
Church in the Bible, although the idea of # 
the mind of Christ and the Apostles is clearly 
this Greek word, which means “universal.” St 
Antioch, writing ‘to the Christians of Smyrna about 
110, is the first to use the name “The Catholic 
He writes: “‘ Where the Bishop is, there let the mu 
believers be; even as where Jesus Christ is, there is 1 
Church” (Ad. Smyr., vii, 2). The Martyrdom — 
(155) mentions “The Catholic Church” in 
(viii.,.1; xvi, 2; xix. 2), At the peers 
century, as Father d’Herbigny says, “The dog 
the word ‘Catholic’ is evident; the true 
Church that is called Cathalie ® (De. Eccl 
cites Clement of Alexandria (Strom., vii., 18), Orige’ 
ix., 8), among the Greeks, the Muratorian | nen 
Tertullian (Adv. Marcion, iv.. 4; De Pres. XXX.) 
Latins. In this last passage Tertullian speaks of the 
when he means the Church. St. Augustine uses 
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_ ws aynonym of the Chuveh 240 times (Revue | ton 
»), | 7 

‘Nho torm “Roman Catholic” doos not loealize the 
ie oan be explained in an orthodox sense, ne the Cas 
whowe contre is Rome, In like manner people | 
Washington Government, meaning the United — 
eentyve is Washington, ' 

Catholics object to this term, because of its orig 
joal intent, and its novelty, It was first intredaced by; 
contvoversialists in England, who keenly resented 
monopoly of the name “Catholic” (Thurston, Month, Sept 
121). lt became general in legal and governmental eire’ 
‘ng the seventeenth century in England, and has been u 
heretical sense of a branch Church ever since by the 
wovernment. For this reason the English Bishops pi 

svinst the term at the Vatiean Council in 1870. “Phe 
ial title is “Phe Holy Catholie Apostolic Roman 
official document has it ever styled itself “The 
Catholic Church.” ' 

76. You claim that your Church alone is Apo 
We believe it to be a corruption of the primitive C 
and that Luther by sending us to the Bible for our 
sion, restored the Church to its primitive purity. 

Apostolicity implies that the true Church is the Church wl 
‘hvist commissioned His Apostles to establish under the 
ey of St. Peter. He Himself chose the twelve Ap 
lo St. Peter their head, and commissioned them to tran 
llibly all His divine revelation to all nations till the end of 
world (Matt. iv, 18-22; Mark iii. 13; Luke vi- 13 ; John v 
xy. 16: Matt. xvi. 18; Luke xxii. 31; John xxi. 15, 17; 
xxviii. 18 ; Mark xvi. 15 ; Luke x. 16; John xiv. 16) 

The true church is Apostolic in origin, doctrine and mi 
The true Church must trace its origin in unbroken line to 
andthe twelve Apostles, Before giving His divine com: 
the Apostles, Christ insists upon His divine commission f 
heavenly Father. “As the Father hath sent Me, I also sen 

John xxi. 21), “The very works that I do bear wit 
that the Father hath send Me” (John v. 36). “All powe 
Me in heaven and in earth. Going, therefore, teach ye 
(Matt. xxviii. 18, 19), No individual has the rig 
himself with the Apostles ; he must be “sent” or 
with divine authority. “How shall they preach, m 
“unless they be sent ?” (Rome. x, 15). BF 
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A comparison may make this clear. Tf, for ext 
twelve men receive from the owner of w large. 
contract to gather in the whole harvest, they receive | 
time the right to hire as many other workers as are 
fulfill their contract. But no one ean lawfully wi i 
expecting payment, unless he has been empowered y 
of the twelve, or some one else acting in their name an 
authority. So the Lord of the harvest (Linke x, 112) | 
the harvesting of the nations to the twelve Apostles | 
legitimate successors until His Seeond Coming, No 
or usurper outside the legitimate successors can ha’ 
diction, A break with the past proves that Apostoli 
has been lost. As our lord put it: “He that entereth 
door into the sheepfold, but climbeth up another way, 
a‘thief and a robber” (John x, 1), YM 

Apostolicity of origin is proof of Apostolicity of 
God’s Church cannot’ become corrupt, because He has p 
to preserve it from error; “he gates of hell shall not 
against it” (Matt. xvi. 18). “I am with yon all day: 
xxviii. 20). “The Holy Spirit will abide with you 
John xiv. 16), f tif 
pai a of ministry implies the authority to teach, 
rule and to’ sanctify, which has been handed down from 
Apostles. Valid Orders alone do not guarantee an Apos! 
ministry, for they may he conferred by men who are in 
and schism. Valid Orders must be accompanied by legi 

jurisdiction, which comes only throngh union with the 
the Apostolic body, the See of Peter, PV fe), 
The only Church that can rightly claim that its origin 
not due to a break with the past is the Catholic Church, - 
Hastern Churches broke with the past and lost the Apost 
succession when Cerularius was excommunicated by the ; 
legates in 1054. The continental Protestants broke with th 
Apostolic Church at the time of Luther’s reyolt in 1520, and 
the English Protestants in 1559, when the State made Parker 
the first Protestant Archbishop of Canterbury. = 
When the early Fathers wished to use a most 
argument to prove the true Church, they always appealed 
the fact of its Apostolic origin. We often find them com: 
authentic lists of the legitimate Bishops, especiall, 
to the Apostolic Seé of Rome. As early as the second ¢ 
we find the Syrian Hegesippus and the Greek Irenens, 
of Lyons, maintaining that the source and standard of the 
is the Apostolic tradition handed down in an unbroken suc 
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of Bishops. “But it would be too — 
series of all the Churches; it suffices 
tradition, the teaching that has come — 
succession in the Church of Wome, the ¢ : 
ancient of all, known everywhere, and founded in 
two glorious Apostles, Paul and Peter”? (Adz, | 
Kusebius, Hist, Gaaa. iv,, 8), 

77. Is not the Church of E and 
the Protestant Episcopal Church of the United 
continuous and identical with the Church in - 
prior to the Reformation ? 


No, the continuity theory of modern High 
myth, for the Establiehed Church of Eng! which dates 
Hlizabeth differs totally in government, doctrine and we 
from the Catholic Church. No English King or | pri 
the Reformation ever denied the primacy of the Pope. — 

The Archbishops of Canterbury, primates of the | 
Church, were never recognized until their en! 
been confirmed by the Pope. When consecrated and i 
with the pallium, which the Pope always sent them as z 
of their rightful jurisdiction in union with him, the 
supreme head, they swore “to defend the Roman 
against all men, to obey the commands of the Holy See » 
their whole strength, and to cause them to be obeye (by 
others” (Stubbs, Const. Hist., iii., 305). In their le ers thi 
continually style themselves the “legates of the Holy See,” 
declare “their service and obedience” to the Pope. oe 

The English Bishops before the Reformation were me 
recognized without the Pope’s confirmation, and as 4 rule 
directly appointed by him. The oath taken at their co 
ran as follows: “L will be faithful and obedient to $ 
to the Holy Apostolic Roman Church, to my Lord Pop 
and his successors canonically entering, . . .. I will 
saving my order, to defend and to maintain 
the Papacy of the Roman Church and the Royalty 
Peter. . . So may God help me and these holy 
Rome was always the supreme court of appeal in all 
trials (Stubbs, Const. Hist, iii., 315), The Kins 
always recognized the Pope’s supremacy in t 

episcopal appointments, the granting of dis 
prohibited degrees, the receiving of Papal 
accepting of Papal interdicts and excommunica 

All the disagreements between England | 
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the Reformation were concerned with temporal, 
matters. For example William the Oonqueror 
while fully acknowledging the primacy of r 
1085), refused, as he had a perfect right, to do feudal 
his kingdom (Rivington, Kome and England, 39-50). 
Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln (1235-1953), is often by 
forward by controversialists as an anti-Papal bishop” 
letters edited by Luard of ‘Trinity, express the 
reverence for the Pope, and prove his firm belief in 
supreme jurisdiction, ; : 
Edward [IPs Statute of Provisors (1851) which made 
obtaining of an English benefice on provision of the F 
against the rights of patrons, an offence punishable by 
and imprisonment, and the statute of Premunire (1363) % 
outlawed all who sued in a foreign court in matters cogniz 
in the King's court, do not prove that the Church of fourte: 
century England was anti-Papal. This is admitted by 
Catholic historians. Tout of Manchester writes: “The 
Papal laws of the fourteenth century were acts of the sec 
and not of the ecclesiastical power.... The clergyman, 
his soul grew indignant against the curialists, sti believed tl 
the Pope was the divinely appointed autocrat of the Chi i 
universal, Being aman, a Pope might be a bad Pope, but the 
faithful Christian could not but obey in the last resort. ‘The | 
Papacy was so essentially interwoven with the whole Ch 
of the Middle Ages, that few figments have less historical 
than the notion that there was an anti-Papal Anglican Chu 
in the days of the Kdwards” (Political History 0, England, i 
379). a Tat 
Vor the sixth to the sixteenth century the Catholic Church in 
England flourished and grew, in union with the divine centre 
of unity, the Pope. pe 
Unider Henry VII (1509-1547), England for the first time” 
in her history denied the supremacy of the Pope, and ge) . 
lapsed into schism. This grossly immoral Tudor despot, — AA 
trying in vain to persuade Pope Clement vit gta 
annul his valid marriage with Catherine of Aragon, -di 
to take the matter into his own hands. On January 25, 16 
he was married privately to his mistress, Anne Boleyn, by 
of the Court chaplains without even the pretence of a divoree 
Henry chose a married priest, Thomas Oranmer, to be Arch b p 
of Canterbury, deceiving the Pope, who would never re 
the bulls, had he been aware of his marri and of his Protest: 
views. Within seven weeks (May 17) this time-serving roate 
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obediently declared Henry: 
void—forseoth t2 saiisiy “the 
years later he was jest as willime to 
With Anne invalid, for bed mot Henry, 
Jane Seymour. seduced Amme'’s sister 
1634, a subserviemt Parliament © 
heirs and saccesserms, should be taken 
supreme heads om arth of the Church of B 
to visit, reform amd correct all such 
contempts amd enormines, which by amy 
anthority ought te be reformed anil demania 
Most. of the cowardly Enghsh bx F 


their trust, and the mew i by 
the Church lamds, followed Heary in his scheme 
Sir Thomas More and Bishop John Fisher, 
Franciscans and Carthusians, went gladly ee 
than acknowledge the King’s supremacy v 
not conform my comscience,” said More. “te # Pe 
kingdom against the general consent of Christendom 
Under the 
hands of : 
in her outward 
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confreres fro oa t2 
was made com 
formity. Th 
by an Eng 
with the Mass, 
Fines and imprisonment were im 
laymen who did not at once band over 
liturgical books, and the King’s Council ordered 
be destroyed im the charches, and tables set 
The Protestant Bishop Ridley, who had 


meh and none other, so that there — & 
any counterfeiting of the Popish Mass.” Bat 
proved too “high” for the Swiss 5 : 
Cranmer to make a more drastic 
obliterated the slightest trace of the 
Second Prayer Book of 1552 omitted eve 
possibly saggest the divine Sacrifice f 
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In 1550 Cranmer compiled a new Ordinal, 
and intentionally excluded a priesthood cap: 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. As Pope Leo XIII 
history of that time is sufficiently eloquent ag 
the authors of the Ordinal against the Catholic Ch 
to the abettors whom they associated with them: 
heterodox sects; and as to the end in view; : 
a pretext of returning to the primitive form, they e¢ 
the liturgical order in many ways to suit the errors” 
Reformers. For this reason, inthe whole Ordinal not 
there no clear mention df the Sacrifice, but every trace 
things which had been in such prayers of the Cat 
as they had not entirely rejected, was deliberately 
and struck out... . Once anew rite has been initia 
the Sacrament of Orders is adulterated and denied, 
which all idea of Consecration and Sacrifice has been 
the formula ‘Receive the Holy Spirit’ no longer hi 
and so the words ‘For the office and work of a bishop. 
like no longer hold good, but remain as vi 
reality which Christ instituted” (Bull on Anglican Orders) 
In 1552 Cranmer compiled the ultra-Protestant ~ 
Articles, which Edward VI approved, and ordered all 
wardens, schoolmasters and clergymen to sing. \ 
up’a code of ecclesiastical laws, which abolished the 
canon law in England, and although its* publication ~ 
vented by the death of the King, it reveals to us” 
Catholic spirit of the leading Reformers, : ~ 
Under Queen Mary (1553-1558) the English 
which had repudiated the Papacy under Henry VIII, 
decided upon a néw national religion with its he: 
books under Edward VI, passed bills rejecting the 
of Henry VIIL and Edward VI. The Reformed lit 
four years before the English Parliament had declared 
by the Holy Ghost,” it now declared “a new thing, 
devised by a few singular opinions.” ae 
When Elizabeth came to the throne in 1558, Eng 
again a Catholic country in full communion with Rome. — 
had professed herself a convert to the Catholic faith — 
Mary, but her ministers, with the clever but unseru 
Cecil at the head—he too had gone to Mass under 
little diffieulty in persuading her “to put down a reli 
proclaimed her a bastard, and to support the reformed d 
which alone could give stability to her throne.” In 1659 1 
Parliament passed the Act of Supremacy, which 
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Qaoon “aupromo governor in all dhings# 
All tho Cnatholic bishops—there were 
the ono exception of Kitchen of Linndalf, df 
inke this sacrilegious oath, and were at once 
soos, ‘wo died in exile, one died in his home, 
twelve wore imprisoned until their death, Jn D 
had Parker invalidly consecrated Ane 
the defective Ordinal of Hdward VI, and tho 
wore replaced by invalidly consecrated Calvinistic 
Grindal, Jewel, Cox, Sandys, Parkhurst, Pilkington 
In this way, in virtue of her eivil authority alone, 
created and organized her own Churth, the Protestant I 
Church of England, which broke completely with the old 
which had*from the sixth century been united with the 
Christian unity, Rome. ‘The only continuity 
continuity of the titles of the old Catholic sees, 
of some of the temporalities connected with the 
Parliament also passed the Act of Uniformit; 
the Second Prayer Book of Edward VI the ¢) 
Prayer Book, and forbade under penalties any absence 
the new Protestant services. The altars were again destroye 
and the Mass proscribed. In 1563 the Forty-Two Article 
Edward VI were revised and cut down to the Thirty- 
Articles, that still form the groundwork of the Protestant 
of the Church of England. is 
Is it not strange, that some men of that church whi 
hundreds of years gloried in its Protestantism, and pers z 
to the death five hundred martyrs who professed loyalty to 
Pope and love for the Mass, should to-day repudiate the Reforn 
tion, and attempt to defend the unreal, unhistorical m 
continuity. As Cardinal Bourne well said in his Pastoral 
for Lent, 1928: “No one who has really studied and und 
the history of the English martyrs in the sixteenth and 
teenth centuries can honestly maintain that there is 
continuity between the Elizabethan Church still legally 
lished in this country, and the Catholic Church set uj 
us by St. Augustine in 597, of which we Catholics, in v 
the Apostolic See, are the sole legitimate representati 
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78. What proofs can you offer that § 
ever in Rome? 601 
The proofs are so many and so overwh 


ST. PETER IN ROME S 


non-Catholic scholars, Protestants and Rationalists alike, have 
admitted this fact without question. I mention about twenty in 
England, France and Germany: Bleck, Cave, Credner, Cludius, 
De Wette, Grotius, Hales, Hilgenfeld, Lardner, Macknight, Man- 
gold, Meyer, Mynster, Neander, Renan, Steiger, Wieseler, Whis- 
ton and Whitby. 

Cave writes: “ That Peter was at Rome, and held the See ~ 
there for some time, we fearlessly affirm with the whole multitude ~ 
of the ancients. We give witnesses above all exception, derived - 
from most remote antiquity.” And he proceeds to quote St. 
Ienatius, Papias, St. Irenseus, Dionysius of Corinth, Clement 
of Alexandria, Tertullian, Caius of Rome and Origen (Historia 
Literaria, i.). ; 

Dr. Lardner writes: “It is the general, uncontradicted, dis- 
interested testimony of encient writers in the several parts 
of the world—Greeks, Latins, Syrians” (History of the Apostles, 
ch, xviii.). 

Whiston writes: “That St. Peter was at Rome is so clear 
in Christian antiquity that it is a shame for any Protestant to 
confess that any Protestant ever denied it ” (Memoztrs), P 

Pearson writes: “ Since it has been handed down from almost 
the beginning that St. Peter preached the Gospel in Rome, and 
there suffered martyrdom, and since no one has ever affirmed 
that either Peter or Paul was crowned with martyrdom elsewhere, 
I think, with full security, faith may be given to this account. 
or who would believe that so great an Apostle could have died 
in such obscurity as that no one ever recorded the place of his 
death 2?” (Minor Theological Works, iii., 34). 

The fact that Peter was in Rome is proved from the Sacred 
Scriptures, for the Epistle of St. Peter was written from Babylon, 
i.e., Rome. Babylon, the city of iniquity, spoken of by the 
prophets (Isa, xxi. 9; Jer. ii. 8) was figuratively used for Rome 
in Apostolic times, as we learn from St. John (Apoc. xiv. 8; 
xiv 19; xvii. 5; xviii, 21), In the fourth century we find both 
Eusebius (Ist. Eccles, 15) and St. Jerome (De Viris Ill.) de- 

claring that St. Peter by “Babylon” means Rome. 

This is admitted’ by fair-minded Protestants. Elliott’s, 
Speaker's Commentary, thus comments on 1 Peter vy. 13: “We 
have to remark that the city of Babylon was certainly not the 
seat of a Christian community; that no ancient record has the 
slightest trace of St. Peter’s presence or work in Chaldea; that 
all ancient authorities are unanimous in asserting that the later 
years of his life were passed in the west of the Roman Empire. 
On the other hand Babylon was well known in Asia Minor 
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daring the lifetime of St.John as 1 
of Rome... Accordingly, we find an 
interpreters that there Babylon must 
to Rome.” He then cites Thiersch, E 
held the same wiew- 
The Fathers of the first four cen 
the labours of St Peter in Rome 
St. Clement (Ad Car, v.) in 97; St4 
in 107; Clement of Alexandria (In Fi 
vi, 14) in 190; St Irenenus (Ade Her, 
Roman presbyter Cains (In Eusebius, 
214, Many others cam be cited, such ag 
Firmillian, Arnobins. St. Epiphaniass and 
Corinth. 1 
Another strong proof of St. Peters *pr 
drawn from the study of archeolegy. Professor 
“Kor the Archaologiet the presence and execution 
and St. Paul im Rome are facts established beyond 
of a doubt by purely monumental evidence- re 
the imperial age which is attested by so many no 
79, Is there any Biblical proof that 
Peter the first Pope? Were not all the Ape 


The Catholic Church believes that St Peter 
Apostle, exercising by Christ's a i 
of governing Hie Ob 
one says that Ch : 
Peter prince of all the Apostles and head of the wl 
militant: or if he sxys that this Primacy is one of 
and not of real jerisdiction received directly and 
from our Lord Jesus, let him be anathema.” ~~ 

On three different occasions Christ speaks of 
of St. Peter over the twelve Apostles. es 

1. After St. Peter had acknowledged His dix 
promised him « reward in the following we 
Peter and upon this rock I will army chu 
of hell shall not prevail against it. I will 
the keys of the kingdom of heaven. And whats 
bind upon earth, it shall be bound also in 
ever thou shalt loose moe earth, it shall 
heaven” (Matt. xwi. 1%, 19) %, 

». The metaphor of the rock is easily 
the Rock, the Chief Corner Stone of 
20; Matt, xxi. 42), promises to make P 
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His Church (1 Cor. iii. 9) is to be built. He is addressing him 
alone (‘I*say to thee”), not the other Apostles. Our Lord has 
in mind the wise man of His own parable (Matt. vii. 24), The 
rock foundation of a building gives it unity, strength and 
stability; it holds all the various parts of the building’ solidly 
together. In a society this is effected by the authority of the 
head, by whom unity is forever preserved. 

b. Christ then gives the reason why He intends to build His 
Church upon the Rock, Peter, vz., “that the gates of hell may 
never prevail against it.” Whether hell means the hell of the 
damned or the realm of death, the meaning is obvious, The 
Church of Christ is to withstand forever the attacks of every foe 
within or without her fold. - 

c. The symbol of the keys, in the Hast, always implied 
power and authority, and the giving of the keys the transfer 
of that authority. When gHliacim was appointed over the palace 
in the place of Sobna, we read: “I will lay the key of the house 
of David upon his shoulder; and he shall open, and none shall 
shut; and he shall shut, and none shall open” (Isa. xxii. 22; Of. 
Apoc. i. 18; iii. 7). 

d. “Binding and loosing” among the Rabbis of our Lord’s 
time meant to declare something “prohibited” or “permitted.” 
Here it plainly means that St, Peter, the Steward of the Lord’s 
house, the Church, has all the rights and powers of a divinely 
appointed steward. He does not, like the Jewish Rabbis, 
declare probable, speculative opinions, but he has the right to 
teach and govern authoritatively, with the certainty of God’s 
approval “in heaven.” The member of the Church that refuses 
to obey is to be regarded as ‘av heathen and a publican,” as 
Christ says ina similar passage (Matt. xviii. 17), <A lawgiving 
power is certainly implied by these words, 

2. The night before He died Jesus said to St. Peter “Simon, 
Simon, behold Satan hath desired to have you, that he may sift 
you as wheat ; but I have prayed for thee that thy faith fail not; 
and thou, being once converted, confirm thy brethren” (Luke xxii. 
31, 32). Satan had desired to try the Apostle, as once he tried 
the patriarch Job (i. 11, 12). Christ tells St. Peter that, although 
He prayed for all the Apostles (John xvii. 9), He prayed 
especially for him (Luke xxii. 31), that he might strengthen the 
others. Christ prophesies that St. Peter will one day say that 
he did not know Jesus, but not that he would deny Him as 
the Messias and the son of God (Matt. xxvi. 72). Just as the 
“Church, therefore, is the pillar and ground of the truth” (1 Tim, 
iii, 15), so St. Peter is the strengthener of the faith of his brethren, 
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The promise in St. Luke corresponds 
promise in Matthew. Simon is the 
against Satan and the powers of hell in bott 
voek on which the Church is to be built. 
3. After the Resurrection, Christ : 
primacy He had twice promised. His words” 
of John, lovest thou Me more than these 7 
Yea, Lord, Thou knowest that I love Thee. 
Feed My lambs. He saith to him again: Simon, 
lovest thou Me? He saith to Him: Yea, Lord, 
that I love Thee. He saith to him: Feed My lambs. He 
to him the third time : Simon, son of John, lovest thou Me? 7 
was grieved because He had said to him the third time: 
thou Me? And he said to Him: Lord, Thon knowest all 
Thou knowest that I love Thee. He said to him: Feed My 
(John xxi. 15-17). = abe 
The Vatican Council defines as an article of faith tha’ 
these words Christ “conferred upon Peter alone the jt isdi 
of Chief Pastor and Ruler over all the flock.” a. & 
The three-fold question of our Lord reminds Peter 
former presumption (Matt. xxvi. 33) and his three-fold 
Matt. xxvi. 75), and tells the other Apostles that Peter’s 
was indeed greater than theirs. For this reason Christ confi 
upon him a higher office. Peter does not boast of his 
time, but he appeals to our Lord’s Ommiscience as 
its reality. x pies, 
The symbolism is plain. Christ declared Himself the 
Shepherd (John x. 11-16) frequently foretold by the | 
(Of, Bzec. xxxiv. 23; xxxvil. 24,26; Zach. xi. 7; Jer. i 
xxii. 4; Isa. xli, 11). As the divine Ruler of the whole fk 
He makes Peter the ruler in His place, now that He is to 
this earth and return to His heavenly Father. Christ’s 
power of teaching, judging, and legislating for the flock is 
gated to Peter, who. is to teach, rule and judge the flock 


with His divine authority. ° 
Indeed the pre-eminence of St. Peter is suggested 


a passage in the New ‘Vestament. His name is eh 
first meeting with Christ (John i. 42), thus indie: 
of rock foundation, which was to be given him 
is always named first in the lists of the Apostles 
Mark iii. 16; Luke vi. 13, J4), and always 
leader (Matt. xvii. 1, 23-26 ; xxvi. 37-40; xiv. 
ix.1; Luke v. 2-10; viii. 45). After the Resu 
at the election of Matthias (Acts i. 22); hei 


the Gospel (Acts ii. 14); he is the 
iii. 6); he is the judge of Ananias ‘ 
he is the first to declare the universality o 
(Acts x.), and the first to receive a ya ¥ 
he presides at the Council of Jerusalem (. ye. 
fs er Crates igs) Peter was the ¢ r Ape 
ead of the Church in the beginning, how yo 
that his power was handed down the cent 
The Vatican Council teaches as an ‘ 
Pope is the legitimate successor of St. Peter. “If 
that the Roman Pontiff is not the successor of Ble 
the primacy, let him be anathema.# 4 — 
The primacy of St. Peter was not @ 
the power of working miracles, but an essential f t 
Church, the rock on which it was built. As long e C 
was to last—till the end of the vorld—_Polee aa to | f 
an unbroken succession of Bishops of Rome. 
God will always need its foundation; the House 
always need its divinely appointed steward; the £ 
always need a confirmer of the brethren, and a sheph 
and rule them. 23% 


Some have suggested that the pre-eminence 
Church came from the fact that Rome was the 


Empire. But if we consult the divine tradition ; ’ 
Rapa ‘the Bishops of Rome as the successors 6} St "e 
we will never find, except in the schismatical East, the sly 
est allusion to this false theory. It states unanimously 
the Popes held their supreme office for the sole r 
they were St. Peter’s successors. That Rome’s P 
Empire led to its being chosen by Divine Provide 
see was to be expected. ; at 
Many of the documents of early Chureh hij 
stroyed during the pagan persecutions of the 
turies, but ample records remain to er that 
Rome exercised the supreme power © oe 
judging. Before St. John died, Pope Clement 
of his own accord wrote to the Obristians— 
concord and submission to their i i 
ig no record of the Apostle John intervy zy 
was easier of access than Rome. _The Cor’ 
Rome’s message and legates gladly, and the Pe 
placed almost on a level with the Sacred 
century (Clement, Ad. Cor., i, 1, 2, 44). - 
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St. Ignatius of Antioch (117) a 
a letter to the Roman Onon aee 
premacy. “She presides in the con ; 
she presides at the love feasts, or the charities. 
well says: “Here there is no question of the 
the Chureh. Over what did the Roman 
Was it merely over some other churches, or d 
limited area? Ignatius had no idea of a 
... The most natural meaning of such 
Roman Church presides over ail the Churches” 
Separated from Rome, 85). She not only ralee 
intallibly the doctrine of Christ, for St. Ignati 
never led astray any one; you have taught oth 
_ The Epitaph of Abercius, a Phrygian priest or 
the latter half of the second century, states that “Ch: 
Pure Shepherd, sent him to royal Rome t it, 
see the golden-robed, golden-slippered qi i 
stele, tells in mystical language of Baptism, the Enuch 
universality of the Church as opposed: to Montanism. 
the pre-eminence of Rome, which he came from afar 
taking “Faith as his guide.” ‘ E 

Pope Victor (189-198) *at the close of second c 
summoned the Bishops of the time to come together in © 
to determine the date. of celebrating Easter. | ‘The Asia 
cepted the Jewish Pasch for their feast, while me 
it on the Sunday after the Jewish Paschy # 
Conncil of Asia appealed to St. John and St. F 
authorities together with Papias and St. Polycarp, 
threatened the Bishops with excommunication, 
abandoned their custom. Could there be a@ more str 
evidence of his realization of his supreme authority 7 
but the supreme Bishop would have dared to separate 
from the unity of the whole Church? No other — 
ever claimed such power. 

St. Lreneus, Bishop of Lyons, wrote in 180 
known treatise against the Gnosties of his tim 
find a clear assertion of the unity of the Chu 
and the supremacy of Rome, the guardian of 
tradition, over all other churches. _ He says 
too long to enumerate here the series of all 
it suffices to point out the Apostolic traditic 
that has come tes to ag by ee 
Church of Rome, the grea‘ and moseset 
everywhere, and founded in Rome by the tw 
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Paul and Peter......Indeed, the superior - 
Church is such that every church—I 

any country whatsoever—necessarily agrees. 
every church in any country in which the 
has been preserved without interruption” (Adv. 

When the _ heretical Bishop of Antioch, P; 

refused to leave his residence after his dep n 
was brought before the pagan Emperor Aurelian 
He decided it “most equitably, 


(204-257) and St. Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage, on 


Apostolic See. They simply defended their opinion 
ments no one considers theologically sound to-d 
lieving they were free to follow what they consider 
ciplinary eustom. i 
Did not the same St. Cyprian write to Pope ( 
“They dare set sail and carry letters from schis 
profane persons to the Chair of Peter, the primatial 
whence the unity of the Church has its rise” (Epis., 
Again he wrote Pope Stephen to excommunicate 
Bishop of Arles, for heresy, thus full acknowled, 
supreme authority, A liberal critic, Harnack, writes: ‘ 
recognized in the See of Rome a particular 
because that See was the See of the Apost) 
Climst conferred especially the Apostolic authori 
thereby with perfect clearness the unity oft 
and the unity of the Church which rested 
because the Church of this See, had been the 
the root of the Catholic Church spread through 
(Doymengeschichte, i., 384). : Te : 
The Archbishop of Alexandria, Dionysius (195-2 
accused at Rome of heresy with regard to the — 
Trinity. Pope Dionysius (259-268) asked him to | 
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words, which he did in his 
four books of his Itefutation « 
Sent. Dion., 13, 18). The Pope 
term consubstantial, although 
classical until the following century. The 
modifying his language, showed that he was 
and thereby recognized the authority of the 1 
to call him to account. be 
One of the most voluminous writers of the 
was Origen of Alexandria (184-254). His many 
errors were condemned at Constantinople in 543, 
at the Fifth General Council in 653. During his 
however, although he had disciplinary troubles — 
Bishop, Demetrius, the only Bishop who rebu 
his doctrinal errors was St. Fabian, Bishop of 
250; Cf. Eusebius, Hist. Eccles., XXXVi., D- 
admits that this proves “the voice of Rome 
been of special importance” (Batiffol, Primitive C 
‘After the third century the historical wi 
papal authority is even more abundant. 
81. Was theré not at one time a female 
Johanna? ‘ie A 
No, there never was a woman Pope, This fable 
tioned first in the thirteenth century by two Domi 
de Mailly and Stephen de Bourbon, who placed her | 
in 1100, and by the Papal chamberlain, Martin oe ; 
who says she was Pope in 855, Z “ 
The legend was generally accepted during the fe 
and fifteenth centuries, but from the days of 1€aS 
Pope Pius II (1458-1464) and Platina (Lives of the 
has been universally rejected as unhistorieal. 
rationalistic scholars alike agree in rejecting it: Bayle, 
Blondel, Burnet, Bochart, Cave, Chamier, ee D 
Gibbon, Gieseler, Leibnitz, Mosheim, Neander, De Thou. — 
Not one historian mentions the woman Pope { 
to the thirteenth century, which is good evidence of I 
having existed. Chronology settles the question 
dates assigned to her pontificate are impossible. 
July 17, 855, and was immediately succeeded by 
TLI (855-858). We have coins with the images of 
III and the Emperor Lothair, who died Sep 
a charter for the Abbey of Corvey issued 
October 7, 855. There was no interregnum 
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Popes. The other date, 1100) is i 
Paschal I reigned from 1099 to THIS 


82. What do Catholies mean by the 
the Pepe? : 
The Vatican Council thus detined the do 
Rty (Ow the Charck of Christ, ch. iy): SF 
ing to the tradition received from the beginning of tI 
farch . . . we teach and define that it js a ‘dogma ¢ 
vested that the Roman Pontiff, when he spoaks ew 
is, when in discharge of the office af pastor and | 
Christians, by virtve of his supreme Apostolio” 
Anes a doctrine regarding faith and morals to be 1) 
universal Church, by the divine assistance Began 
Blessed Peter, is possessed of that infallibility with > 
Divine Redeemer willed that His Church should be end 
defining doctrine regarding faith and morals ; and tl 
such definitions of the Roman Pontiffs ave irreform 
selves, and not from the consent of the Church,” — 

The Pope, therefore, is infallible only : & 

1. When he speaks ex cathedra, te, when he 
eially as supreme pastor of the universal Church, | 
infallible as supreme legislator, supreme judsee . 
ruler. He ig not infallible as a simple priest, local 
Rome, Archbishop of the Roman Provinee, Prim 
or Patriarch of the West, 1). te 

2 When he defines a doctrine regarding faith 
To define a doctrine means to settle it definitely, 
yocably. To omit to define a doctrine might do: 
harm or imply culpable neglect on the part, of a Pop 
would not be inconsistent with infallibility, Sins 

3. When he speaks of faith and morals, which 
whole content of divine revelation, or the de i 
St. Paul calls it (Matt. xxviii, 20; 1)Tim, vi. 20; 2 Tim 
It follows logically that the Pope is also infallible 
doctrines and facts so intimately connected with revela 
that they cannot be denied without endangering rev ation 
Such, for example, are theological conclusions (Christ 
human bedy and & coe rd HOPS . 
notions of person, substance, the spiritu ity of the 14), GO 
facts (St. Peter was Bishop of Rome; Pope Pius XI was Vé 
elected), and disciplinary matters (the, law ordering C 
under one species). ae 

4. When he intends to bind the 
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tention of binding all the faithful must t 
Cardinal Hergenréther says (Church and Ste 
he might think or intend to say, but did not 
is not an infallible utterance. : by 

Once we admit that the Church ig infallib a: 
naturally that its head and mouthpiece must likewise 
ble. For if Peter and his successors, conld as sup 
teach false doctrine, they would cease to be the roc 
on which the Chureh was built; the gates ef hell wo 
contrary to Christ’s promise; error would be sancti 
heaven; the faith of the brethren would not be stren; 
the flock of Christ would not be fed with the true food of 
faith (Matt. xvi. 18,19; Luke xxii. 31, 32; John xvi. 16, 

The Fourth Council of Constantinople (869) taught 
the Apostolic See the Catholic religion has ever been 
free from stain”; Pope Agatho’s (678-681) letter, 
approved by the Third Council of Constantin 
“that Peter’s Apostolic Church has neyer 


who teaches right doctrine, because he is the suecessor of “) 
Peter the Apostle, the head of the whole faith, and 
of the Apostles”. J 
83. Does infallibility mean the Pope can do no w 
infallibility is not a personal, but a divine, official pre 
given by Christ to Peter and his successors to keep 
error in defining the content of the Gospel. 


84. If Peter were infallible, why did he deny Ch 
The infallible primacy was not given to St. Peter un 
the Resurrection (John xvi. 16), and, moreover, infalli 
no reference to the personal errors or sins of individual Po 


85. How could an immoral and worldl 0 
iccneaee VI (1492-1508) be infallible ? 


Jnfallibility, freedom from error in declaring 
the Gospel of Christ, and impeccability, freedom 
two totally different things. eae hs mee 
to be of the highest moral character,—and most 
been,—the official prerogative of infallibility has 
ever to do with the Pope’s personal goodness or 
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Our Lord told the Jews that the personal unworthiness of the 
Seribes and Pharisees in no way nullified their true teaching- 
“All things whatsoever they shall say to you, observe and do ; 
but according to their works do ye not” (Matt. xxiii. 3). The 
notion that a temporal or an ecclesiastical superior loses his ~ 
authority whilst he is in the state of mortal sin, was an error 
of Wyclif, condemned by the Church in the fourteenth century. 


86. How could one infallible Pope condemn Joan 
of Are to be burned as a witch, while another Pope 
declares her a saint? . 


Pope Eugenius 1V knew nothing of the trial and condemna- 
tion of St. Joan of Ave by the scoundrel Bishop Cauchon of 
Beauvais, for a month before her death he ignores it in a letter 
to his legate in France, Cardinal de Sainte-Croix, asking him to 
bring about peace between the Kings of France and England: 
It is true that the Maid of Orleans appealed to the Pope during 
her trial, but her unjust judges, under Hnglish influence and in 
Hnglish pay, denied her appeal, knowing that Rome would 
recognize the invalidity of their mock trial. 

The annulment of St. Joan’s unjust sentence was deélared 
solemnly at Rouen, July 7, 1456, a sentence confirmed in our, 
days by Leo XIII, Pius X and Benedict XV, who in turn declared 
her venerable, blessed and a saint, 


87. Were Popes Paul V (1605-1621) and Urban 
VIIL (1623-1644) infallible when they condemned 
Galileo for holding a true scientific theory? 


Catholics readily grant that Popes Paul V and Urban VIII, ~ 
together with the Cardinals of the Index (1616), and the Inqui- 
sition (1632), who rendered their judgments in the Popes’ names, 
were mistaken about the truth of the Copernican theory. A care- 
ful study, however, of the decrees they issued proves clearly 
that they were not infallible pronouncements. There is no ques- 
tion in either of them of any e« cathedra teaching, or of any 
intention to propose a doctrine to be held by the universal 
Church. ‘ 

The decree of 1616 merely prohibits all books that teach the 
Jopernican theory. It does not command the faithful to hold 
the Ptolemaic theory as true, and denounce the Copernican theory 
as false, It is, therefore, evidently a disciplinary decree pre- 
scribing WHAT ONE MUST DO, AND NOT WHAT ONE 
MUST BELIEVE. It is true that the reasons that prompted 
the Pope and the Cardinals to pass the deeree were doctrinal, but 
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these reasons never form part of the 4 
infallible decision they may be co 
theologians teach. Before 1854 the Popes 
ciplinary decrees concerning the Imm 
idea of impressing this dogma upon the minds 
but no one ever dreamed of considering these 
’ It is certain that neither in Galileo’s time, n 
immediately following, can one theologian or se’ 
who considered the two decrees condemning 
On the contrary, many may be cited who plainly a 
were not. s ri roo 
Cardinal Bellarmine wrote, April 12, 1615, to 
carini : “I wish to say that if ever the Copernican theory 
demonstrated, we must then be more careful in explain 
passages of the Scriptures which appear contrary hereun 
must then say that we do not understand their me 
than declare a thing false which has been proved 
But I do not think that such a demonstration will eve 
In 1643, Gassendi, a friend of Galileo, wrote: “I do 
their decision an article of faith. I do not believe 
Cardinals have so declared it, nor that their decrees 
promulgated and received by the whole Church” (De 
press, iii., 471). 3 ; - 
The Jesuit, Riccioli wrote in 1651: “Asin this matt 
has been no definition by the Sovereign Pontiff, nor by a 
directed or approved by him, it is by no means of faith th 
sun moves and that the earth is immovable, at least in 
of the decree” (Almagestum Novum, i., 52). © es 
We must not forget that the scientists of the day we 
as bitter against Galileo as the theologians, for as a bod; 
accepted without question the Ptolemaic theory, and were 
convinced that Galileo had not adduced a single scie 
for his novel thesis. The only three scientific argum 
did bring forward, based as they were on the pheno 
tides, the movement of the solar spots, and the app 
ment of the planets, either proved nothing at all in 
the Copernican theory, or were in absolute contrad) 
facts. As the astronomer Laplace put it, Galileo” 
views only by proofs from analogy. Such proc 
doubtedly a real value, but they do not afford ar 
proof. Galileo was ignorant of many 
know to-day, viz. the phenomena of abe 
of the earth at the poles, the variation of the 
to latitude and the like. ag Ty 
“ss 7 
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COMPULSORY CONVERSIONS As 3 ‘i, 

Tt is now universally admitted thet althongh Galileo was 
threatened with torture, he escaped it because of his age, and 
through the influence of his many Roman friends, The acts 
of the trial are utterly silent on this matter, nor did Galileo : 
or his friends ever allude to it. 

When Galileo came to Rome for his trial, he was not kept 
in the loathsome dungeons of the Inquisition, as some contro- 
versialists have falsely stated, but he resided first in the beantiful 
Villa Medici of his friend Nicolini, and afterwards, during the 
interrogatories, in the treasury apartments of the Inquisition, \ 
where three large rooms were placed at his disposal. apres. 

No scholar to-day admits the fable of Galileo’s H pur se muove, 
which first saw the light in the unreliable Querelles Litteratres 3 
of the Abbé Irailh in 1761. The records of the trial present = 
Galileo as most submissive throughout, The very day of his 
condemnation to the prison of the Inquisition, the Pope com- 
muted this penalty, assigning as his prison the home of his 
friend Niccolini, After visiting another devoted friend, Cardinal *} 
Piccolomini of Siena, for five months, Galileo retired to his own 
villa of Arcetri, near Florence. He continued his studies un- 
daunted, and was visited by scholars from all parts of the world. — 
The Pope continued to grant him the penepD of one hundred 
crowns, which he had given him since 1630, and on his death- 
bed in 1642 sent him the Apostolic Benediction. 

The Galileo case was providential, because it taught churehmen 
the folly of too hasty a resort to ecclesiastical censures. 
The theologians of the day who urged the Holy See to condemn 
Galileo, were led by a high motive,—to defend, as they thought, 
wtruth of divine revelation. They were right in holding that, 
as a general law, Scriptural texts are to be interpreted in their 
literal sense ; they were wrong in forgetting the wise teaching 
of both St. Augustine and St. Thomas, that in describing the 
phenomena of nature, the Bible speaks according to appearances. 


VII. PERSECUTION, INTOLERANCE 


88. Does your Church approve of bringing people 
into her fold by force ? * 


No, the Church is in no way responsible for the actions 
of Catholie sovereigns, who from motives of policy, avarice 
or mistaken zeal used foree in bringing about eonversions. 
Alcuin and Arno of Salsburg severely blamed Charlemagne 
for his enforeed conversion of the pagan Saxons; Pope Tnno- 

dragonnades, 


cent XI rebuked Louis XIV for his cruel 


hag > < 
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asked James II to interpose his good Offices on behalf of 
oppressed French Huguenots; Sixtus IV continually de: 
the arbitrary cruelty and injustice of the Spanish Inqu 
(Alzog, Church History, ii., 122; iii, 284; Pastor History of 
Popes, iv., 399-402), : 
_ The teaching of the Church on this matter is plainly set fo 
in the writings of Tertullian, Lactantips, and others. “'Tertulli 
writes: “It is a fundamental human right, a privilege of nature, 
that every man should worship according to his convictions. It 
assuredly no part of religion to compel religion. It must 
embraced freely and not forced” (Ad Scapulam, ii., ch. ii.). | 
tantius writes: ‘There is no justification for violence and injury) 
for religion cannot be imposed by force. It is a matter of the will 
which must be influenced by words, not by blows. ... Religior 
is to be defended, not by putting to death, but by dying; not 
by cruelty, but by patient endurance ; not by crime, but by faith 
... Lf you wish to defend religion by bloodshed, by tortures 
by crime, you no longer defend it, but pollute and profane it. Fo) 
nothing is so much a matter of free will as religion” (Divin. Th 
v., 20). 
89. Are not Catholics bound to defend the In 
with all its cruelty and injustice as an essential part 
the Church’s constitution ? Po re 
“Catholics,” writes Father Keating, “are by no means con- 
cerned to defend this tribunal in all the details of its activi i 
manifested all the characteristics of administration of justice — 
in those rude times, though generally in a milder form. That 
its processes, according to modern notions, were faulty ; that, 
just like the secular courts of law, it often suffered from the — 
abuses to which its procedure laid it open; that it was used to — 
satisfy avarice and glut private enmities; that its officials were 
not always aboye suspicion in their motives ; that its penalties — 
were often arbitrary, unjust, crnel—these may be establish , 
facts ; but the inference is not that the institution was unwa 
ranted by the circumstances of the age or opposed to its 
tality. The attachment of physical penalties to sg 
spiritual, the use of torture to elicit evidence, the 
the legal methods, the harshness of the sentences, these ¢ 
racterized the tribunal, not because it was Catholic, beca 
it was medieval. ... There is nothing in the history of the 
quisition which invalidates the claim of the Church to 
Ghurch of Christ. All that Christ guaranteed her in her 
tion was that, through His divine power, she 5 “ 
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cease to exist, should always be guided in her teaching by His Te 
Spirit, and should never, therefore, lead His flock astray into ak 
false pastures. For the rest the Church is composed of human 
beings, and, therefore, outside the limits implied in these divine 
promises, is exposed to human frailties. History shows that ~ 
she has not been protected against mistakes in policy and 
errors in administration” (Does the Catholic Church Persecute ?, 
21, 22). 
Blotzer writes in the Catholic Encyclopedia: “It is essential 
to note that the Inquisition, in its establishment and procedure, : 
pertains not to the sphere of belief, but to that of discipline, 9 
The dogmatic teaching of the Church is in no way affeeted by 
the question whether the Inquisition was justified in its scope, 
wise in its methods, or extreme in its practice” (viii., 36). 
A fairminded man ought not to view the twelfth or the thir- 
teenth century from the standpoint of the twentieth. In the 
Middle Ages the people regarded heresy with the same horror 
that men to-day regard crimes against women. The mob at Soissons, 
Orleans, and Cologne in the eleventh century burned the heretic at 
the stake, just as the mob in Tennessee and Alabama burns the 
negro for rape in the twentieth. % , 
~The very fact that the Church could call upon the civil power . ~ 
to repress rebellion against her teaching, proves conclusively that 
the men of that day considered the Church’s teaching necessary it 
for the well-being of society. Many non-Catholics to-day find this 
viewpoint difficult to understand, for with them religion is a 4 
matter of human opinion. They believe that a man is free to 
choose his religious beliefs, as he chooses the style of his coat, or 
his political opinions. They have ceased to regard religious truth 
as something objective; they have ceased to believe in a divine 
revelation. ; 
We must remember also that heresy in the Middle Ages was ’ 
very often allied with some anti-social seet, which, like modern 
anarchism and Bolshevism, menaced the very existence of the 
State. The Cathari of the thirteenth century not only denied 
the authority of the Church, the supremacy of the Pope, and the ~ 
divine institution of the Sacraments, but they rejected the oath 
of fealty, condemned marriage as immoral, and adyocated suicid® 
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as the highest duty of ‘the perfect.” q 

Non-Catholics, who believe that the Church would revive the 4 
Inquisition to-day if she had the power, forget that the majority £ 
of modern theologians, while admitting the Church has a coercive 2 


power in both the external and internal forum, limit it to ne 5 
{ 
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moral restraint. So Vacandard (The Inquisition, 250), Verm 
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ai + . ¥ : 
(Tolerance, 74), Cardinal Soglia (Instit, Juria Pub. Weeles., iy 
und Keating (Does the Ohurch Perseoute?, 28.) ‘le 


90. Must we not thank the Reformation for the 
that men to-day are no longer tortured, impriso: r 
put to death for heresy? ; a 

By no means. The leading Reformers both in England and 
on the Continent taught without question the medieval 
doctrine of intolerance. i ay 

Harnack says of Luther: “Tt is an altogether one-sided view, — 
one, indeed, which willfully disregards the facts, to hail in a 
the man of the new age, the lero of enlightenment and - 
creator of the modern spirit” (Lehrbuch der Dogmengsch, iii, — 
810). Catholics and Zwinglians in Saxony who did not con- — 
form to the Lutheran doctrine were to be exiled, and the Ana- 
baptists, even though they did not openly teach seditious doc- 
trines, were to be put to death (Grisar, Luther, v-, 5925 vin, — 
252). Melanchthon in a letter to Calvin in 1554 approved the 
burning of Servetus, saying: “I agree entirely with your sen- 
tence; 1 also declare that your authorities have acted wisely 
and justly in putting this blasphemous man to deat id eae 
ibid., iii., B58). Calvin burned Servetus for denying the Trini 
and wrote a treatise to defend his action. Farel wrote to 
Galvin in 1533: “Some people do not wish us to prosecute 
But because the Pope condemns the faithful (the 
Huguenots) for the erime of heresy, it is absurd to conclude — 
that we must not put heretics to death, in order to strengthen 
the faithful”, Theodore of Beza wrote in 1554: “What crime 
can be greater or more heinous than heresy, which sets at 
naught the word of God and all ecclesiastical discipline ? _ 
Christian magistrates, do your duty to God, who has put 
the sword into your hand for the honour of His Majesty ; strike 
valiantly these monsters in the guise of men” (Vacandard, The 


Inquisition: 222-224). F. 
ane h ) al laws of Great Britain and Ireland — 


The history of the pen / 
under Henry VIII, Edward VI, Elizabeth, James I, Charles I, 


Cromwell, Charles II and William III is history of ines, im- | 
prisonment, banishment, torture and death for the practice of the 
Catholic faith. tf “3 oe 
Lecky, after stating that Catholicism was “an ancient 
church, resting avowedly on the principle of authority, and 
defending herself against aggression ‘and innovation,” adds: t 
what shall we say of a church that was but a 
yesterday, a church that had as yet no services to 


heretics. 
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force a worship — 
necessury for their salvation, and by all her ¢ 
all her energies, persecuted those who” clung to 
their fathers 2” (History of Rationalism in B : 
Hallam bears similar testimony. He writ 
for religious heterodoxy in all its degrees was in ~ 
century the principle as well as the practice of 
lt was held inconsistent with the sovereign 
to permit any religion but his own, i 
duty to suffer any but the true.. . Persecution is th 
original sin of the reformed churches, which cools r 
man’s zeal for their cause, in proportion as his ing om 
more extensive” (Literature of Europe, i., ch, ii; Constitutions 
History, i., ch, ii.). Li tow k 7 
91. Did not Charles IX of France and h 
Catherine de Medicis, under orders from 
slaughter one hundred thousand Hi 
Bartholomew's Day, August 24,1572? 
The Popes had nothing to do with the 
Bartholomew’s Day. Pius V did not plan the : 
Catherine de Médicis, nor did he ever urge it upon the Pr 
court in any way; Gregory XIII never approved of the erim: 
but had a Ze Dewm sung in thanksgiving for the sa 
King and the royal family from death, ing to ad 
him from the French court, The Pope's cong 
on a par with the congratulations sent in o : 
State to another, when informed that a King or aE 
escaped an assassin’s bullet or bomb. eh 
‘The massacre was a dastardly political crime of 
Médicis, planned the evening before to avert the po 
sequences of her attempted assassination of Coligny on 
Not a bishop of France was present at © 
planned the massacre ; no yee ste gave it his 
Cardinal of Lorraine, who is often pi ‘ 
of the murderers of Paris, was actually in Rome w 
sacre occurred. As the latest Protestent Daa 
says: “Upon Catherine de Médicis the 4 
the deed mast always rest.” And he adds; “No one 
anything of her character throngh her or 
fully studied her tortaous State 


; 
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pho 3 ry i was in her 
anaticion” (Van Dyek, Catherine de Médicis, 
How mar pee in Vrance the: 
massacre will never be accurately ? 
book of the Hotel de Ville of Paris, cited 
in his Apology of Ieuis XIV mentions the 
in the Cemetery of the Innocents, while the Hug 
ology, published in 1581, could only obtain the naz 
That France lied to the Pope abont the facts 
scribing the massacre ae the just punishment of ec 
know from the reports of the King’s messenger, De B 
and from the letters of the French ambassador de 
Cardinal de Bourbon, and the Papal nuncio. Brantém 
Memoirs, says that when the Pope learned the real fact 
shed bitter tears, and denounced the massacre “as m1 fr 
forbidden by God” 4 
92. Did not the eruel and bigoted Catholic 
Mary Tudor (1553-1558), put thousands of Pro’ 
to death at the stake, thus meriting the title of 
Mary’? bi 
The title of “Bloody” might just as well have been 
Henry VIII, Elizabeth or Cromwell, bad Catholicism 
Protestantism dorainated English literature for the | 
centuries. 
The portrait of Mary Tudor asa cruel and bigoted © 
first sketched by the lying Foxe in his Book of Martyrs, : 
ishly copied by many an anti-Catholic English historian (1 
History of England, iv., 404), has within the past fift 
been stigmatized as a caricature by Catholie and no 
students of the Tudor period, viz., Gardiner, Innes, F H 
lard, Stone, Zimmermann and others. 4 
But while her personal life was chaste and pious, all 
that as a political ruler of a powerfal kingdom she was 
incompetent and seni fo Spee ee Dro 
to lean upon the Emperor, arles Y, marry 
his son, a unwise and foolish policy that angered he 
to the war with France, and antagonized Pope Paul IV, 
wards the end of her reign, excommunicated Philip TL 
conscientious desire to restore the stolen church lands, sl 
to realize how much the wealthy English nobles 
sible consequences of a reconciliation with the 
Rome was far-sighted enough to point out 
worst error was her failure to understand # 
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day, which had become religio 
Catholic reigns of Henry VUIT and Edwa 
zeal, “for the peace of the Church,” as Fa 
(C. BE. ix., 767), made her com : ment— 
Nament was free—to re-enact the heresy laws 
Henry IV and Henry V (December, 1554), which in 
sent not thousands bat two hundred Protestants to 
Ridley, Latimer and Cranmer ought to have _ 
for treason, for ther had all shared in Northumber 
dethrone Mary (Lingard, History of England, v. 
$74). When against the advice of the lawyers of 
dying boy King Edward VI, at Northumberland’s 
set aside his father’s will, afd transferred the snece 
Jane Grey, Cranmer signed the document. Even 
Protestant apologist as Deane (Thomas Cranmer, 
characterizes Cranmer as “a coward, a perjurer and a 
Mary, who hated heresy more than she hated tre 
mer executed as a heretic—a mistake that the clev 
would not have made. She and her master, Cecil, put | 
desth for saying Mass, but to save their face they hyy 
called it “treason.” ‘ 
93. Does not your practice of exeomr 
and anathematizing people imply 
eternal perdition? ( 
Neither excommunication nor anathemas imply the Chur 
condemning anyone to hell. That is the prerogative of — 
alone, Excommunication is a Church law, excluding a: 
sinner from the communion of the faithful (Canons 257-2 
Its purpose is to warn the sinner of the he rv 
curring eternal rnin, unless he repent of his sin. The “¢ 
of the sinner to Satan,” which we find in the Roman P I 
is based on the words of St. Paul, who delivered the ‘ 
sinner to Satan, “that his spirit might be sayed in the 
Lord Jesus Christ” (1 Cor. v. 5; Of. 1 Tim. i. 20). 7 
The Council of Trent declares: “Although the swe 
munication is the very sinews of ecclesiastical d 
yet itis to be used with sobriety and great cireumspection 
ing that experience teaches that if it be wielded rashly | 
slight causes, it is more despised than eye = vo a 
evil than good” (Sess. xxv., ch. iii, De Ref.). eea) > 
When St. Paul said Pine: il who pi 
an heretical gospel (Gal. i. 8), he did not condemn the 
to hell, but stigmatized the wilful teacher of false do 
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ny the a 
initiates the cxampir a0 the Apostle, me * 
91, Ie not the Homan Index a clear 


intolerance 7% 


The Toman lidex proves, not the Ohare 
hor zonl for the salvation of souls, Aw Cbertet 
she is bound to safeguard by every means in 
and morils of her children, Maperionce has 
mike shipwreck of their faith, and give 
clonnness on necount of their indi nate | 
protects the public health of ite citizens 
woquestrating men and women afflicted with | 
like sinllpox, aud restricting the sale of nareoti 
Tho Church is bound to protect her children from 
and poisoning influence of the perverted written word 

In the New Sestament we read of the comverte z 
burning about twenty five thousand rupees worth of 
with the approval of Bt, Paul (Acts xix. 19). ONE 
325 condemned Arius’ book, Thalia, ordered all 
(nining the Arian heresy to be burned (Socrates, Hist. 
9). Pope Leo the Great (440-461) condemned ri 
the Priscillianists in Spain, and said that no one whe 
books could be considered a good Catholic, _— 

livery well-ordered State exercises some sort. of cemeo 
over the press, and enacts stringent laws against the eire 
of immoral books and periodicals. This ri of cense 
sometimes been abused, as in Prussia by Bismarck im be 
turkampf, and in his campaign against the Socialists. In twel 
years he banned some sixteen thousand books and piles 
more than the Index condemned in the whole nineteenth « ; 
During the World War the most extreme censorship was exerci 
with regard to the public press, men’s private corre 
and the books which the soldiers were i 
Church ‘is always at war with heresy, supe 
and irveligion. 

We can readily understand how the man wit 
morals himself can regard all censorship as a 
straint upon his liberty. But the tee Cntholil 
laws of the Index, for he realizes that the n 
to liberty, but license. She is intolerant only o 
The Saviour said: “The truth shall make yo 

committeth sin is the servant of sin” (John vi 
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prudent gardener uproots noxious weeds to saye 
plants; the skilful surgeon cuts off the gan 
his patient’s life. ~ ; ii 

It is true that the Church’s leaders may make a 
placing a book upon the Index, but the one mistake 
condemnation of Copernicus and Galileo is a clear tes' 
the guidance of the Holy Ghost, even when the Church 
a non-infallible decision. ; J 


95. Why does the Catholic Church forbid c 


I see nothing evil in it. 


The Church does not forbid cremation hecause itis i 
cally evil, but because it goes counter to the Jewish and 
tian tradition, and was initiated by anti-Christians with the 
press purpose of destroying belief in the immortality 
soul and the resurrection of the body. (Gen. xy. 15; xxiii. 

lf cremation were adopted, many of the beautiful pra; 
and ceremonies of the Church would become ali 
meaningless. Absolutely speaking, the Church could change 
ritual in this respect, but it is not at all likely that 
will. [f, however, the State were to make cremation compu 
canonists hold that the Church would readily adapt 
prayers to the new method of disposing of the dead. ae 


96. Why have your Popes bitterly denounced ] re 
masons, and forbidden Catholics to join their lodges ? 

The Popes have condemned Freemasonry, because it is 
religion of naturalism which ignores Jesus Christ, and 
identified itself, especially in Latin countries, with deism 
atheism; because its oaths are immoral in principle; 
it has from the outset been the Catholic Church’s most | 
mined enemy. hie : 

Freemasonry was first condemned by Pope Clement XI inte 
1738, even though many prominent Catholics of the time b 
longed to the lodges, such as the Duke of Wharton, the Duke 
of Norfolk, the Chevalier Ramsay and others. To assert that 
Masonry goes back to King Hiram of Tyre, to King Solomon 
of Jerusalem, or to the Egyptian Pharaohs’ is legend, n 
history. It was originally a Jacobite political society 
repudiated the Pretender, and founded the first Grand Li 
in London, 1717, under the patronage of the Prince 0 Wi 
Its constitution and ritual were written by the P 
Huguenot chaplain, aided by a Scotch Presbyterian 
Its aim was mutual assistance, and the worship of 
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peahisney of the Faget in which Jews, 
olommedans could equall 18 
boliove (Mindel, Sange) ob Beal deism, it 
by Wrench rationnlists in 1721, who proceeded to 
mombership on a purely naturalistic tasis, The 


Kite added thirty to the original three y 
introduced in Kngland by Preston in 17 ‘aan 
hy Webb in 1778, - 6 
‘he condemnation by Pope Clement XII wae 
, Leo 


Popos Benediet XIV (1751), Pins VIf 61821), 
Pius IX (1869) and Leo XIIT (1884). greed 
Masonry was a society that undermined the Catholic — 
foutored religious indifferentism and even advocated ¢ 
while fostering # universal contempt for all eceless 
authority. As Leo XI said in his Encyclical Hum 
Conus: “lhe aim is the utter overthrow of that whole r 
and political order of the world which the Christian’ 
jus produced and the substitution of @ mew state of 
in accordance with their ideas, of which the foundati 
laws shall be drawn from pure naturalism.” ‘ 
The papal excommunication deprives the Catholic who 
the Masons of the Sacraments, of all share in the Chu 
public prayers, and finally of Christian burial. A good C 
recognizes the Church’s divine right to command under 
of sin, because he believes that she is the divine 
Christ's revelation, and the divine goardian of morals. 
certainly unreasonable to suppose that the Catholie Chureh, 
great adyocate of charity down the centuries, the 
‘lefender of the natural right of association, would cond 
society on account of its benevolence or good-fellowship. 


4 
97. Why are Catholics hostile to the public sche 
Catholies are not hostile to the public schools; they 
critical of them—a totally different position. They car 
principle accept the present system of public education 
does not give Catholic children the moral and religious 
which they consider essential. As citizens who p 
proportionate share of the State’s school tax, they h 
to criticize a defective State system of education. 
The State has a right to insist upon its citizens be 
cated, but it has no right to hamper private initia 
establish a State monopoly in education. ovided re 
and private schools accept the educational requirements 1 
the State demands of. its own schools, the ae onld 
er Mate 
ales 
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fere with the rights of parent and the rights of 
it to compel attendance upon its own public schools. 
The principles which govern Catholics in th 
education are well set forth in the Pastoral Letter 
of the United States, published in 1919, It says: “ 
the child to receive education and the correlative duty 
viding it are established on the fact that man has a son! 
by God, and endowed with capacities which need | p 
veloped, for the good of the in ividual and the good of so 
-- + Neither self-realization alone nor social service alone 
end of education, but rather these two in aceordanee with ( 
design, which gives to each of them. its proportionate va 
Since the child is endowed with physical, intellectual and 
capacities, all these must be developed harmoniously. An 
tion which quickens the intelligence and enriches the mind 
knowledge, but fails to develop the will and divect it to 
practice of virtue, may produce scholars, but it cannot py 
good men ... Since the duties we owe our Oreator a 
cedence of all other duties, moral training must accord the f 
place to religion, that is, to the knowledge of God and 
and must cultivate a spirit of obedience to His com 
Moral and religious training is most efficacious when 
joined sith instruction in other kinds of knowledge. It sho 
so permeate these that its influence will be felt in every cire 
stance of life... . An education that unites intellectual, mo 
and religious elements is the best training for citizenship. 
culcates a sense of responsibility, a respect for authority 
considerateness for the rights of others, which are the ne 
foundation of civie virtue.” 


98. Does not your teaching “Outside the Church th : 
is no salyation” imply that all non-Catholies go to 


It implies nothing of the kind, We believe that the 
Church is the one society for man’s salvation instituted by 
Christ, and that, therefore, man must be affiliated, with her in - 
some way to be saved, That is what St. Cyprian meant when 
he said : “No one can have God for his Father, who has not the — 
Church for his mother” (On the Unity of the Church, 6), But 
many souls, apparently outside the Church, are v ' 
her fold in the sight of God. While not united with her tn fi 
they are in communion with her in desire. 

The Church has always taught 8 om one is 
through his own fault; that no one is he 
for > duty that he cannot fulfill because of his 
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ignorance. How could Ged omdems + s 2 
Church of whose very existence be é : 
states the Catholic doctrine clearly’: * 


cael of Ga: an sabres 
explore.... We must bold as of 
Roman Chureb there is ne salvation : 
safety, and whosoever is mot = her 
must also, on the other bamd_ eer ets with o 
who are in invincible ignorance of the true 
for this in the eyes of | the Lord And who 
out the limits of this ignorance 
diversity of peoples, commiries, minds and 
December 9, 1854). 

In his Encyclical to the Tislsen 


writes : “It is known to es and te you 

in le ignorance of eur most boly 

carefully the natural law, amd i the precepts gen te 

the ; of all men, aad who being dispused t 

an and upright life. =my. sided by the 
attain to eternal fife; Lor pag te rhe 


ows the heart, the dispastisan, the thang a 
- n His supreme mercy and goodness SE cans 
anyone suffer eternal punishment, who bas m 


+ laid ‘he 
, and ary ‘yet the : uulie 
cannot receive them —— 

do not know her, or whem good faith reject be 
ith confidence to God's uncoveted mereses5 and the 
are infnite......Hi bet 2 
her with their eyes opes. by 


teacher is true, but because, bavene 
to close their eyes to it” Us 

99. Does your Cols teach 
damned ? : 
The Catholic Churek does mot 
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damned. Luther indeed damned the pagan philo 
though they had been virtuous in their inmost 
that even their good works were sins, because tl 
in Christ, and their virtues were tainted by 
Luther, i., 101 ; iii, 218), ead 

The Catholic Church, on the contrary, teaches th G 
have all men to be saved, and to come to the knowledge 
truth” (1 Tim. ii. 4); that God gives sufficient grace to 
to be saved ; that unbelief is never sinful unless it is vol 

The Council of Trent teaches “that no one can be br 
original sin into the grace of God, unless by Baptism or 
for wt.” The pagan may never have heard of aptism, anc 
fore the Gospel has not been promulga as far as | 
concerned. He must needs be saved by “the desire of B 
St. Thomas clearly teaches that a pagan “obtains the 
of his original sin through grace, once he has turned (has 
himself) to God his Last Hnd” (IIa IIm, Q, 89, a. 6). 

The pagan must have faith as a necessary means of s 
tion, for “without faith it is impossible to please God” 
xi, 6). The Apostle immediately adds that he must ac 
fundamental articles of faith, wiz,, the existence of God, 
rewarding Providence. “For he that cometh to God n 
lieve that He is, and is a Rewarder to them that seek Him.” 

This divine gift of faith will be given to every well di 
soul, who is invineibly ignorant of the Gospel. Pope 
XI condemned as heretical the teaching of Quesnel, w 
that “no grace is given outside the Church,” On the ¢o: 
just as all fell in Adam, so all were elevated to the super 
order through Christ, as St. Paul teaches (Rom. y. 18; f 
Cor, xv. 22) This implies that the saving grace of © 
Redemption is given to all men, illuminating their 
moving their wills, so that they turn to God as the 
of their being. If they are responsive to the divine i 
they receive sanctifying grace which remits their Ori 
and if they offend grievously afterwards, the grace of ¢ 
contrition. itt esa. 

The pagan, however, is not saved by his good faith, but 
divine faith; ze, he must accept the rev: truths of © 
explicitly with regard to God’s existence and His re 
Providence, implicitly with regard to all other dogmas, 
ing in a supernatural Providence, the pagan by the ve 
believes implicitly in Jesus Christ the One Mediator, pecau 
has accepted all the means of salvation that God has provide 


te 
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the chief being Christ's Death on the Cross for # ss 
the world. Faith in the present order ah Sire 
moans a faith of Christ and a faith in Christ, because this 
‘together with hope and charity is given mankind, only 
of the infinite merits of our Seven % tt 
This question is treated from the standpoint of both bi 
and theology in the two scholarly volumes of the Abbé Cag 
Le Problime du Salut des Infideles. Ty 


100. Is it not inconsistent for you to invite 
tants to attend doctrinal lectures in your Chureh, 
at the same time to forbid Catholies to attend 
in our churches, or take part in out services? 


There is no inconsistency in our attitude. A Catholic would 
violate Catholic principles by attending services ina Protestant 
church, whereas a Protestant violates no principle of bis re 
ligion by attending doctrinal lectures on Catholicism. > ira 

Protestantism is essentially a religion based on private jude- 
ment; a Protestant is logically a seeker after trath. In view 
the many doctrinal divisions among the seets, and the n 
different viewpoints of liberal thought, the logical thinker y 
the outside churches can never be certain of his ition. 
must at least admit that the Catholic Chureh may be the one — 
Church of Christ. ‘ 

Catholicism is essentially a religion based on a divine, infallible — 
teaching; a Catholic is logically a possessor of the truth. Why, — 
therefore, should he seek for that which he already possesses 
His faith precludes all possibility of doubt; it rests on the 
authority of God, He can never admit that other ee 
ov orthodox, may possibly be right. . . 

A Congtavaiene inl 2 catslon once said to the writer: “Whatis 
an 6s ¢” “Finding it” -was ” 


etter than searching for the truth 
answer. 


VIII. ORIGINAL SIN, JUSTIFICATION. — 


The Catholic Church teaches 
and Eve, were endowed by God wi 
certain preternatural gifts, 
freedom from pain and death, and ¢ 
These gifts were dependent on their 
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mand, proportionate to their knowledge 
read in Genesis that God commanded 


St. John (2 Cor. xii. 3; Apoe. xii. 9; xx. 2). Ada: 
of pride (Gen. ii, 22), dnd eonsictad ne hee 
to God and the law of probation (Rom. y. 19). The ea 
apple was a trivial thing in itself, but God made it a sw 
of loyalty. It was a grievous sin, because Adam 
have avoided it, as there was in him neither ‘gaorance 
Iscence, and he certainly knew, as head of the race, 
consequences would follow for all mankind. vn 
The Biblical Commission, June 30, 1900, declared #] 
olics may not call into doubt the literal meaning of Gen 
regard to “the original happiness of our first parents, the 
given by God to test their obedience, their disobedience 
command at the instigation of the devil, and the loss o 
primitive state of innocence.” If these facts are admitted, 
no strict obligation imposed of accepting all the minute de 
their setting. Trg Sr 
The consequences of Adam’s sin are thus stated by the Con 
of Trent : “The first man Adam, having transgressed the man 
of God in Paradise, at once lost the sanctity and j 
which he had been constituted ; incurred, through the of 
of his prevarication, the anger and indignation of rod, 
therefore, the death with which God had previously threa 
him, and together with death, captivity under the ‘ 
him who thenceforth had the empire of death, that : if 
devil ; Adam, through the offence of that prevarication 
went a complete change for the worse in body and soul” es 
v., can. 8), : : AC aa aie 
The human race is a unit summed up in its head A 
therefore, the Church has ever taught that Adam's sin 
its effects was transmitted to all mankind. This was 
plicitly by the Council of Carthage in bag Co 
Orange in 529, and the Council of Trent in 1546 (Sess. 
1-4). “If any one assert that the prevarication of 
hurtful to himself only, and not to his progeny ; and that 
for himself only, and not for us, the sanctity and 
ceived from God; or that being himself defiled by he s 
lisobedience, he transmitted to all mankind only death 
sufferings of the body, but not the sin which is the d 
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asserts, while comparing the transgression 
grace of Christ's Redemption, that Adam's 
to = mankind. “As by the offence of 

condemnation: so also the justice One, & 
justification of life. For pipes the dinthedigaeeal j 
Were made sinners; so also by the obedience of 
be made just” (Rom. v. 88, 19). 


me ‘on that Adam was to obey His easy 
“Original Sin is not an evil bias, a tendemey 


ons not subordinate to reason, is 
-onsequence of it, even though it ma 
n h, to aataall sin” (Martindale, The Faith 
Church, 34). There would have been injustice only f ¢ 
had imputed to us another's personal sin, or had deprived 
of something due to human nature, as Luther taught 
Faa de Bruno says: “It is not the sin of Adam i m1 
that was personal which God imputes, but the - 
of that sin, i-, the deprivation and the 
were, of original justice, which Adam 
the head of the whole human race, and i 
also, as united to Adam have i 
of injustice appears” (Catholic Belief, 349). 
102. Is human nature capable of reasoni 
God, or of performing good deeds of itself ? W: 
right in holding that all the aets of sinners z 
Can man of himself work out his own 


The Catholic Cnet condemns equa 
Pelagius, who taught human nature 
form all acts necessary to salvation, and 
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GRACE AND HUMAN NATURE Ry 


who held that all the acts of sinners were sins (Council of : 
Trent, Sess. vi., canons 1-7). She bas ever defended the rights 
of reason. and human nature against the Reformers of the 
sixteenth century and the rights of faith and supernature 
against ancient paganism and modern rationalism. 

The Catholic Church teaches that a knowledge of God and 
the moral law is within the reach of our natural powers 
(Vatican Council, Sess. ili., De Rev., can. 1; Of, Wisd. iii. 5; Rom. i. 
20, ii, 14). The power of willing and of performing good works 
is instinctive to man. St, Paul says: “When the Gentiles 
who have not the law, do by nature the things that are of 
the law; these, having not the law, are a law to themselves. . . 
their conscience bearing witness *to them” (Rom. ii. 14), 
God rewards the good deeds of the pagans (Exod. i, 21; 
Hzech. xxix. 18), and our Lord recognizes the natural love 
and friendship of the pagans as something good (Matt. v. 47). 

The grace of God, a supernatural gift bestowed upon ns 
through the merits of Christ's Passion and Death, is absolutely 
necessary for us to attain eternal life. Grace is necessary for 
the beginning of faith; it is necessary for the just man to 
persevere in the grace he has already received; it is neces- 
sary for him to avoid all venial sins. St. Paul teaches the 
necessity of grace for salutary thoughts, resolyes and actions. 
All right thinking is from God: “Not that we are sufficient 
to think anything of ourselves, but our sufficiency is of 
God” (2 Cor, iii. 5). The righteous will must rest on the 
divine merey: “So then it is not of him that willeth, nor 
of him that runneth, but of God that showeth mercy” (Rom. 
ix. 16). The righteous action is from beginning to end from 
God; “lt is God who worketh in you both to will and to 
accomplish” (Phil, ii, 18). He ascribes all his virtue, and all 
the wonderful results of his missions to the grace of God : 
“By the grace of God I am what I am; and His grace in 
me hath not been void, but I have laboured more abundantly 
than all they; yet not I, but the grace of God with me 


1 Gor. xv. 10). 
{ 


The Apostle is merely repeating the teaching of Christ, 


who said: “As the branch cannot bear fruit of itself, unless 
it nbide in the vine, so neither can you, unless you abide 
in Me... , Without Me you can do nothing” (John xy. 4,5). 

Actual grace is required that we may be strengthened in 
the hour of conflict (Rom, vii. 19), but sanctifying grace is 
also needed to preserve us from sin. “The law of the spirit 
of life in Christ Jesus hath delivered me from the law of 
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sin and death” (Rom. viii ; netifys 
nent quality of the soul, wh we 
(John xiv. 6; xv. 5), become cers of 

(2 Peter i. 4), receive the ion of the 
viii. 15; Gal iv. 5; Eph i 5: 1 John i. 
Janes i. 12), and are made tem oA the Holy 
viii. 11; 1 Cor, iii, 16; vi 19). . 


103. Does not St. Paul teach that a 
by faith? “Therefore we conclude that a mz 
by faith without the deeds of the'law” (Re 


It is perfectly true that we are justified b 3 
faith “alone”, as Luther imapudently 4 


25). Weare justified by a faith that worketh 
Luther's teaching that faith alone justifies 
Session, iv., De Sust., 26) was 3 
Trent (Sess. vi, can. 12), because it arly 
Sacred Scriptures. “Faith withont works is le 
James (ii. 16). Faith with Lather meant a mm 
that his sins had been forgiven by God for Christ's 
Christ and His Apostles always taught that fai 
acceptance of all God’s revelation on His word 
xvi. 16; Luke xviii. 8; xxiv. 25-28: John xi 23 
22-25; ix. 30-32; Eph. iii. 8-12; Heb. xi 6). V 
justification is impossible; it is “the root of all just cation, t 
beginning and the tar fuith aoomeatie aa At Diber . 
positions are aired, for fait is to a 
ia: not Sale tate but we must hope, repent and 
Sess. vi., ch. vi; Cf. can. 9). “We are saved by 
viii. 24). “Do penance and be ed ome 
the name of Jesus Christ for the remission of your; 
ii, 38). “If I have all faith co as to move no 5 a 
not charity, it profiteth me nothing” (1 Cor. xi 2). ai 


104. Does not the Catholic doctrine of 
honcur the i of Christ, by ase: ix 
to one’s personal efforts ? ; Te 

Merit is the value attached by God to our ge 
we freely perform by the help of divine grace. 
always taught that the doctrine of merit 
falsely asserted, on any absolute right to 
themselves, but on the express nis of 
service to Him by grace here and glory 


A 2 ee SaaS ee ee 


Tt is indeed absurd to speak of God as on 
deeds can bring Him no dave . ve vente 
are to God. But the Scriptures plainly teach that 
works are freely done in His honour and service, aided 
His divine grace, they are indeed meritorious according 
divine plan. All our merit is primarily His, for He wo 
right to grace and glory by His infimite merits, when 
deemed us by His Passion and Death. 4 

ternal life is our inheritance as adopted sons of God, I 
is also our reward, “Knowing that you shall receive the re 
of inheritance” (Col. iii, 24), Etgrnal, life is a free ¢ 
that merely proves that grace is necessary to merit it. 
Angustine says: “When God crowns our merits, He 
own gifts” (Hpis., 194, 19). ’ . 

The Council of Trent thus states the Catholic doc 
“Eternal life is to be proposed to those who do good unto 
end and hope in God, both AS A GRACE epen, Y romi 
to the children of God through Jesus Christ, and yA 
WARD to be faithfully rendered to their good works and m 
in virtue of the promise of God Himself (2 Tim. iv. 7 
For since Christ Jesus Himself constantly coma ae 
virtue to those who are justified, as the Head to the membe 
15), and as the Vine to the branches (John xy. 
which virtue always preceded, accompanied and followed t 
good works, and without which they could be nowise ag 
to God and meritorious; we must believe that nothing 
wanting to the justified nor is there any reason why they 
not be considered as having fully satisfied the divine law, as 
us the condition of this life admits, by such works as are done 
in Ged, and truly merited the attainment of eternal life in due 
time, if they die in the state of grace” (Sess. vi. ch. xvi.) We A 


‘The doctrine of merit is expressly taught in bigs eA 
3 “to. ent’ 


(ph. iv. 


of the New Testament. “I was hungry and you gaye Me 
(Matt. xxv. 42). “Sell what you possess and give alms ; m 
to yourself bags which grow not old, a treasure m he \ 
faileth not” (uke xii, 38; Of. xiv. 9-13), “Who will x 
every man according to his works” (Rom. ii, 6). aes 
shall receive his own reward according to his own inbaly 
iii, 8), “Know you not that they that run in the race, 2 
indeed, but one receiveth the prize? So run that you 
obtain” (1 Cor. xii, 24). “For that which is be ek 


x 


tary and light of our tribulations wor 
sisi at weight of glory” (2 Cor. iv. 17), 0G 
promise of the life 


measure an etern : } 
is profitable to all things, having 


8 
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is, and of that which is to come” (1 Tim, iv. 8). “Therefore let | 
us consider one another to provoke to charity and good works, _ 
For patience is necessary for you, that doing the will of God, 
you may receive the promise; for He is faithful that hath — 
promised” (Heb. x, 28, 24,36): “Labour the more that by 
works you may make sure your calling and election” (2 Peter i. 
10). “Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee a 
crown of life’ (Apoe. ii. 10). “My reward is with Me to render — 
to every man according to his works” (Apoc, xxii. 12) 


IX. SACRAMENTS : 


105. Are not the Sacraments hindrances to real re- 
ligion, making it dependent upon a meaningless ritual ? 


The very definition of a Sacrament proves that it is not 
a meaningless ritual, for a Sacrament is a visible sign instituted 
by Christ, signifying and producing sanctifying grace in the 
soul. Three elements constitute a Sacrament: 1. The visible 
sign; v.q., the external washing of water (by pouring, sprinkling 
or immersion) in Baptism with the invocation of the Blessed 
‘Trinity aptly signifies the internal cleansing of the soul from 
original and actual*sin. 2. The producing of interior grace ; 
». yg. Baptism produces sanctifying grace in the soul, so that 
“by water and the Holy Ghost,” as our Lord taught, we are 
supernaturally born into the kingdom of God (Jobn iii, 53 Of. 
Acts ii, B8; xxii. 16). 3. The institution of Christ; 0. g4 the 
Apostolic commission includes the command to baptize (Matt. 
xxviii. 16). 

God's grace, although it ordinarily comes to us by Christ's — 
‘nstituéion through the Mass and seven Sacraments, is not denied ~ 
to x» non-Catholic who does not know of their existence, or to & 
Catholie who cannot receive them because no priest is available 
at the hour of death. God gives sufficient grace to everyone” 
to be saved, as St. Paul teaches: “He will have all men to be 
saved, and to come to the knowledge of the truth” (1 Dim, iv 
L). Many a High Church Episcopalian conyert has asked me 
whether the graces he felt he had received in past communions 
wore a mere mockery. Not in the least,” I answered, “for you 
have been making spiritual communions in good faith, even 
though you did not realize that your minister was & mere layman | 
coing through an empty form.” wi 
~ It is of faith shee Christ instituted the seven Sacraments 
(Trent, Sess. vii., De Sac., can. 1), but itis also clear from the 
history of both Kast and West that He did not dotermine, save 

bs _ 


' ‘ i 


§ 


in a most general way. the matter and 
ments such as Confirmation, Orders and — 
allowed the Church to determine : 
Sacraments of the Eastern Orthodox 
although they use a different form of Conf 
Soprossiney form of absolution in the Sac: 
and confer Orders by laying on the right hand 
The Sacraments, instead of beimg hindrances 
on the contrary the greatest possible Givme 
our sonls, for they apply the infinite merits of C 
tion to us. When we are dead in sin they gi 
life im the Sacraments of the Dead 
when we are in the state of grace, give 
more abundantly (John x. 10) m the S 
(Confirmation, Extreme Unction; Orders, : > 
Holy Eucharist). at 
The Sacrament of Penance has reconciled Sailliuas of 
to God, strengthening their faith, a their 
intensifying their love oF Christ Jesus. The 3 
rightly accuses Protestantism of “culpable folly” i 
souls of its power for good (Redem und 
Holy Communion unites the soul with Christ in a 
bond, and Jesus really and truly present in us Gob 
the origin and intentive of every virtue. : § 
Christianity is a sacramental religion. Christ is 
Man. His Church is visible and invisible, with 
a human element. We, the members of bec Pars 
disembodied spirits, but creatures of bed ee : 
fore naturally expect the life of the Church = 
natural life so given by Christ, as te make visi 
things at once the signs and the causes of things it 
divine. The ritual of the Sacraments cannot be 2 
they all signify the grace of God, and effect it it opr so 


106. Do not Catholics attribute a_ 
the Sacraments? 
Not at all. The Catholie Church 


tal sin against the virtue of religion, and 
moral attempt to work miracles by the 7 


call an action magical, when an inedeqasie sail ; 
is expected to produce a higher effeet; when what 
or created is regarded as the cause 


divine. 
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who administers’ them, nor upon b J 
which compel God to act in a certain ; the 
upon Jesus Christ who instituted chem 50 Mie 


107. How can you prove that 
Sacraments ? 

The Reformers, while differing among th 
gard to the number of the Sacraments, all agr 
the number seven. Luther, who first aecepted 
Penance and the Lord’s Supper (Grisar, Luther, 
agreed with Calvin in reducing the numbef to two, 
the Lord’s Supper. Against them the Conncil of Trent 
that “there are neither more nor less than seven Sa 
(Sess. vii., can. 1). 5 a a 

The New Testament mentions all the Sacraments mor 
less explicitly, as we shall see in the following p bu 
gives us a list of them. There is nowhere in its 
tematic statement of the teachings of Christ, as one m 
in a creed, a catechism, or a manual of theology. 
trusted to His Church all His seyen Sacraments just as He 
trusted the Bible to her safe keeping, but while she used dai 
these means of grace and salvation, she did not at o r 
an inventory of them. . mang 

The early Fathers mentioned, indeed, all of the seven | 
ments, but they never drew up a complete list of them. 
of their references were made with the practical aim of i 
ing catechumens and the faithful, or of refuting the 
heresies. As a rule, they did not write systematic treatis 
theology, nor had they come to any agreement regarding t 
precise meaning of a Sacrament. They had no criterion to 
tinguish the rites of the Chureb, which are productive signs 
grace (Sacraments), from those which are simply signs (sa 
mentals). 4 MS 

We however find the Apostolic Fathers, like St. Jusi 
tioning frequently Baptism and the Eucharist, te ref 
calumnies of the pagans. Tertullian a hundred ye 
speaks also of Confirmation and Penance. In the 
the baptismal controversy made writers of both 
discuss the conditions necessary for the yalidii 
Confirmation, Orders and the Eucharist. Fe 
writers like St. Cyril wrote treatises on Bap 
and the Eucharist for the instruction of the ca 
Donatist controversy led St. Augustine to treat 0) 
Orders, while the Pelagian heresy compelled 4 


the sanctity of Marriage could be roast ta tl 
tion of Original Sin. "Be mentions six of seve 
and the seventh, Extreme Uncetion, is d dese 

porary, Pope Innocent I (401-417), in his letter > 
Gubbio. By the fifth century, therefore, wee 
the seven Sacraments, not onl among the Cat 


also in the writings of the Nestorians and 
still acceptthem all. 


May a non-Catholic or a sinner yal 


on-Catholics and sinners may a 
idity of the Sacrament does not depe 
worthiness or the orthodoxy ofthe min 

can. 12; De Bapt., can. 4). This has hast rer 
of the Chureh, as we may learn from the co 
Cyprian’s views by Pope St. Stephen (Sk) 
Donatists by the Council of Arlesin 314, 


109. As a Baptist I hold that immersion ne 
true baptism. 

The Catholic Chureh teaches that ta hss 
washing of water with the invocation of the : 
(Council of Trent, Sess. vii., De Bapt., can, 2; Deeret 
Arme ents). *¢. wl 

The Greek word “Baptizein” is used by profane au 
mean the dipping of an object into water, or the 
either aspersion or immersion (Kitto, Bibl. Bnryely 
In the Scriptures it means es or washing (4 Ki 
Judith xii, 7; Eeclus. xxxiv. 30; Mark vii. 3,4; Lake 
being over whelmed with evils (Isa. xxi. 4; 
xii. 50), or the Sacrament of Baptism by which 
spiritually cleansed (John iii. 5; Matt. xxviil. 19; Re 

No argument can be drawn from our Lot 
John (Matt. iii. 16), for the sinless Son of 
cleansing from sin. John’s baptism, although | 
legal purifications of the Jews (Exod. xxx. ite be 
Num. xix. 7), was essentially distinet and inferior 
instituted by Christ (Council of Trept, Sess. 
can. 1). It was at best an external rts wt b> od 
(John i. 31), which, according to John dis 
grace or impart the Holy Spirit (John . Bl; jt 
As St. Thomas says: “It prepared men for y 
to faith in Christ, and exciting them to 
(Summa Theol., uL, Q. 38, art. 3). ‘Tat is wl 


y 


retaphincA these who had received the bay 
had not received the Holy Ghost (Acts xix 2 
Catholics afimit that immersion b 
Tnearing Of the Sacrament (Rom. vi 3, 
5: Eph. v- 27), and that for twelve | 
croxnsacm practice. St Thomas tells us it 
practice m the thirteenth century, but he 
also be conferred by sprinkling and pourn 


rm of invalids, clinical Baptism 

given by pouring of water (Eusebius, 
ji 2 document of the first century, the 
prescribes effusion when there is 


ation of Baptism on monuments. - 
tote] immersion? Such a thing is NE 
on is never to be met with in the 
ancient churches, in the paintings of the Gs 
ordinary pictares, domestic objects, glasses, 1S, 
is never sealptared or engraved on marble. In all 
cient monaments the neophyte appears standing, his feet 
water, bat the greater part of the body out of the 5 
while water is poured on his head with the hand 
yase. This is Baptism by infusion, not by immersr 


always been the common custom, bu’ 
Gregory the Great, Epts. 43). 
Church, althongh a single washi 
It is certainly not proba 
yerts of St. Peter on Pentecost (Acts ii. 41 
by immersion, owing to their great numbers, and | 
of water in Jerusalem (Robertson, Biblical. Rese 
tine, 479-516). Immersion again was ; 
home of Cornelius (Acts x. 47, 48), or in 
{Acts xvi. 33}. : “ i” 


Te ee a, eee oes 


The very fact that Baptism is ne 
proves that immersion is not the only method 
Christ, Are men in prison, the sick and dying; 
born, the Esquimaux of the Arctic Circle 
of the desert, to die without Baptism, because 
practically impossible ? Ps ides 


110. Does your Church teach that Baptism 
lutely necessary for salvation ? & 


__ lt is of faith that Baptism is a necessary means of salvi 
(Council of Trent, Sess. vii, can. 5). The words of © 
are plain: “Unless a man be bayn again of water an 
Holy Ghost, he cannot enter into the kingdom 
(John ii. 5). He commanded the Apostles to baptize all 
and promised salvation to all who believed and were 
(Matt. xxviii. 19; Mark xvi. 16). 

The Catholic Church does not condemn every 
who has not been baptized with water. She miti; 
apparent harshness of her doctrine by teaching that in 
of urgent necessity the Baptism of desire will suffice (Co 
of Trent. vi., De Just. cap. iv.; Sess. vii., De Sac., | n. 
This is the doctrine of the Fathers of the Chureh, = 

The Baptism of blood, or martyrdom for Christ, wa: 
regarded by the Fathers as an equivalent for Baptism of 
(De Civ. Dei. xiii., 2). , “9 

Adults who die without the knowledge of the G, 
saved by the merits of Christ, if they die in perfect ¢ 
are perfectly contrite for their sins. This includes the 
desire of Baptism, which is defined as “a state of 
which a man would ardently long for Baptism, if he k 
was necessary for salvation.” K 

Children dying unbaptized are indeed depriyed of 
Vision of God in heaven, but they do not ineur the 
of hell, which is due only to actual sin, Their 
of heaven is not unjust on God's part, for the glory 
is a free, supernatural gift, in no way due to human n 
is highly” probable that they enjoy a natural Mae 8 
Thomaé teaches (in IV Sent. IT, dist. xxx, Q. 2, ad. 5). 


Yl. Did the early Church believe in infant Bay 


/, A * 
/ There is no express mention of the baptizing of inf 
ew Testament, but it is at least probable that there 
among the whole families that were baptized by St. 
xvi. 15; 1 Cor. i. 16). The necessity of infant BP 


ont 
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Pd 
from the fact that they have contracted the guilt of original:sin 
(Rom. xii. 5-19), which Baptism alone can remit (John iii, 5), . 
The early Fathers are unanimous in insisting upon infant 
Baptism, basing it on the universal command of Christ to all 
(Matt. xxviii. 19; John iii, 5), and on its divine power to cleanse 
from original sin. 
The Council of Milevis (416) taught the necessity of infant 
Baptism/ and this doctrine was repeated in the Councils of 
Fourth/Lateran, Vienne, Florence and Trént, 


V2. Are parents bound to give Christian names to 
their children at Baptism ? : 


They are, according to canon law (Canon 761). When they 
use to do so, the pastor is bound to add a saint’s name to the 


name proposed by the parents, and to record both names in the 
baptismal register. 


reft 


113. Why do you rebaptize Protestants when they 
enter your Church ? 2 


We do not rebaptize them, as Baptism can be received only 
once. We baptize converts conditionally, only when a prudent 
doubt exists about the validity of the former Baptism. The form 
is: “If thou art not baptized, I baptize thee,” ete. If the first 
Baptism was valid, the conditional Baptism is not a Sacrament. 

4 


114. Can you prove from the Bible that Confirmation 
is a Sacrament distinct from Baptism ? 


The institution of Confirmation by Christ is nowhere expressly 
stated in the New Testament, but Catholics are certain that 
it is a divinely instituted Sacrament distinct from Baptism by 
the infallible witness of the Church (Council of Trent, Sess. vii., 
De Sac., can. 1; De Conf., can. 1). ; 

Christ promised that those who believed in Him would receive 
the Holy Ghost (John vii. 37-39; John xiy. 16; xv. 26; xvi. 7), 
The Apostles “were filled with the Holy Ghost” on Pentecost 
{Acts ii, 4), and both St. John (vii. 38) and St. Peter (Acts i. 
38) declare that this Pentecostal gift was intended for all Chris- 
tians. The Apostles imparted the Holy Ghost by the laying on 
of hands, a sacramental rite distinct from Baptism, for the 
Samaritans whom Peter and John confirmed had already been 
baptized by Philip (Acts viii. 14, 18). St. Paul and St. John 
make frequent references to Confirmation (2. Cor, i, 21, 22 ; Eph, i. 
13 ; Tit. iii. 5; 1 John ii. 20,27). The Apostles would certainly 
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CONFIRMATION 
not have confirmed the faithful by a dis 
unless they had received it from Christ, 

St. Jerome speaks of Confirmation being ¢g 
of his time (Dial. adv. Lucif., 9), and he ci 
Confirmation in the Acts of the A: tles, as 4 
done two hundred years before (pis. 73, Ad sh 
Tertullian, De Bapt., 7). , Lt gh 

That the laying on of hands did not mean racist the 
bestowing of extraordinary gifts, is proved by the fact these 
gifts were sometimes given without any external rite (Acts x 
and did not always accompany Confirmation (a Cor ai 30), 


115. Why do Catholics believe that they 
living Christ in Communion ? 


1. 
Catholics believe in the Real Presence of Jesus ‘Christ in { 
holy Eucharist, because He promised to give His Flesh 
and His Blood as drink (John vi. 48-70); because He 
this promise at the Last Supper (Matt, xxvi. 20; Mark xi 
24; Luke xxii, 19, 20; 1 Cor. xi. 23-25); because St. Paul decl 
this was the belief of the Apostolic Church (1 Cor, x. 1 
xi, 27-29); becanse the early Fathers explicitly taught that 
Hucharist was “the flesh and blood of the Incarnate Jesus” 
Justin, Apol., i., 66); because Christ's infallible Chureh sole: 
defined this doctrine against the Reformers of the sixteenth c 
‘tury. “The Holy Synod teaches . . . that in the august Sa 
ment of the Holy Eucharist, after the consecration of the b 
and wine, our Lord Jesus Christ, true God and Man, is ti 
really and substantially contained under the appearance of thos 
sensible things . .. If anyone denies that in the Sacrament of 
the most Holy Eucharist are contained truly, really and st 1 
stantially the Body and Blood, together with the ‘Soul d 
Divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ, and consequently the e 
Christ ; but says that He is therein only asa sign, or a figure or — 
virtually, let him be anathema” (Council of Trent, Sess. xiii, 
ch. 1, ean. 1). F a Lot Sige " 
116. Ought not the sixth chapter of St. John to I 
interpreted figuratively ? Does not the phrase ‘to 
flesh” signify belief in the divinity of Christ ? 


Catholics make a distinction bee first of 
vi. (vv. 26 to 51), wherein Christ speal If figura: 
as the Bread of Heaven, a spiritual food to be received by 
and the second part (vy. 51 to 59), wherein He iti 
His Flesh and Blood as a real food, and a 
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fivet pk Pek Ataberger, “the food is of 
second of the future 5 there it is given the Father, 
Redoomor IHimsalf; there it is fiber hors “bread, 
“Woah of the Bon of Man”; there our Lord speaks only 
hore of is IMlesh and Blood ; there, it is true, He cal 
“brow,” but We avoids the expression “to eat Me,” 
would oxpuct to meet it; here He speaks both of 
and of “emting My Flesh and drinking My Blood’ 


? 


dey Wath. Doymatti, iv., 569). zi 
A coreful study of the whole chapter calls for a 
terpretution of the words “to eat the Flesh of the Son 
wnd drink His Blood” (John vi. 54). Christ makes a 
distinction between three kinds df bread: the bread or 
of the desert, (Hxod, xvi. 15; John vi. 49), given , Moses 
the Jows in the past to nourish the body; the of H AY 
or the Bread of Life (John vi. 32, 35), Christ Himself, given | 
the Mather in the present to the Jews as an object of faith; and | 
Bread of Life, Christ Himself in the Eucharist, to be given’ 
future by Christ for the life of the world (John yi. 52), 
To cat one’s flesh was a familiar figure among the Jew: 
old, as it is 2 common figure among the Arabs of to-day 
always means to do a person some serious injury, 
calumny or by false accusation, Is it not absurd to imagine 
our Lord would promise eternal life and a glorious resut 
to those who calumniated Him ? 
To drink one’s blood was also a familiar figure among 
Jews, but it always meant a chastisement of God (Isa, xli 
Apoc. xvi. 6) wpon His enemies, a meaning im) ssible here. 
The Jews certainly understood our Lord literally, f 
said: “How can this man give us His flesh to eat?” (John 1 
53). Our Lord’s reply to them proves that He meant them 
do so. We must remember that Christ, like every good te 
made two sorts of answers to men who objected to His } 
If they did not understand His meaning, He explained. His d 
trine more fully. In this way He explains Baptism to Nico 
(John iii. 25), the possibility of the rich man bani saved ( 
xix, 24-26), the fact of Lazarus’ death (John xi. i. 4 : 
freedom (John viii. 82-34; Of. John iv. 31-34; vin. 2) : 
When His hearers understood His teaching but 1 
accept it, He repeated His teaching with even mor 
Thus He insisted upon His power to forgive | 
Scribes accused Him of blasphemy (Matt. ix. 
upon His being Eternal, when the Jews said He was 


years old (John viii. 56-58). 
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In like manner He acted with the Jews y 
teaching about the Real Presence. See 
can this man give us His flesh to eat 2” . He. lid no 
doctrine ina figurative sense, bat He dthe d 
gave offence in a most emphatic manner. puts His d 
in the form of a precept | ieee sie mai ook ‘les 
Son of Man, and drink His Blood, you shall not 
you"; and declares “My Flesh is meat indeed, and | fy 
drink indeed.” He tells. them that this eating and drin 
pledge of everlasting life, a bond of intimate union with 
earnest of supernatural life here and of resurrection 
(John vi. 54-59). ¥ 

When many of the disciples stil] refused to 
trine, saying : “This saying is hard, and who can hear it? 
61), Christ did not retract His words, and say that He spc 
merely in figure. On the contrary, He rebuked them for ir] : 
of faith, and asked them to accept His wonds, because Hi ; 
from heaven, and would one day “ascend up where He x 
fore.” The unbelieving Jews “walked no more with H 
the faithful Apostles, who did not comprehend the mys 
the Holy Eucharist, humbly accepted Christ’s word. P, 
swered for them: “Lord, to whom shall wego? Thon 
words. of eternal life. And we have belie¥ and have 
that Thou art the Christ, the Son of God” (John vi. 

The doctrine of the Fathers on the Real Presence of 
the Eucharist may be studied in Berington’s The Faith 

olics, ii., 190-374; Batiffol’s Etudes d° Histoire, ii. 
and Lattey’s Catholic Faith in the Eucharist, i., 2-72. * They 
that the Body of Christ is really present in the Eucharist 
cite the doctrine of the Real Presence to refute the 
heresies of their time on the Incarnation ; they expr er 
‘that the Eucharist is a mere figure of Christ's pay anes f ass 
that Christ is received in Communion, physically L corpore 
St. Ignatius writes: “They (the te) abstain 
Eucharist and prayer, because they confess not the E 
the flesh of our Saviour Jesus Christ, the flesh which 
for our sins, which the Father in His merey ‘raised 
Smyrn., 7). . | Sa 
St. Justin writes: “We have been taught that the 
which thanksgiving has been made by the prayer of 
which came from Him—by whieh (food) our blood 
are nourished by transmutation—is both Flesh and 
that same Incarnate Jesus (Apol., i., 65, 66). 
St. Ireneus writes: “How shall they feel ass 


rist is 


iz 


bread over which 
their Lord, and the chalice of His 
Him the Son of the world’s Creator? 
Theophylact writes - “Saying, This is 
that the bread sanctified upon the altar is i 
not a figure; for He did not say, Thisis = fie 
My Bods” (Im Matt, viii, 26) ‘ae 
St. Cyril of Alexandria writes -“Jusit am 
one piece of wax to another and applies both 
the compound of both one, so by means of our 
the Body of Christ and of His Pre€ious Bleed, Hea 
us. and we are united in Him” (Js Jesu, =_4 


117. Does not Christ plainly indicate that He is speak 
figuratively in the sixth chapter of St. Johm when 
says : “It is the spirit that quickemeth ; the files 
fiteth nothing : the words that I speak umte you. f 
spirit. and they are life” (John vi. 63)? =f" “4 


The words fiesh and spirit, when opposed i 
the New Testament never mean literal and Seurs 
ways the corrupted dispositions of sinful uma 
contrasted with human nature enriched by the 
(spi (Matt. xxvi. 41; Rom vit 5.6.35: vee 
: 2. Cor. vii. 1; Gal iti. 3; iv. 29; wv. 13 
iv. 6).  Christ’s meaning, therefore, ts clear 
such as the mere carnal man cannot receive, = 
endowed with grace. St. Chrysostom says: “Why, 24 
He say : The flesh profiteth nothing ? Notef His Sesh: 
mean this. Far from it; but of these who 
what He said in a carnal sense......You see, there is 
of His flesh, but of the fleshly way of hearing” (Is 
118. Ought not the words of Christ at the La 
be interpreted in a figurative sense ? b)¥ oe 
The Catholic Church has always inter 
“This is My Body ; This is My Blood,” whieh o 
accounts of the Last Supper, in a strictly literal 
of Trent, Sess. xiii., cap. 2, 4). No. explanation 
words can make their meaning clearer. © 
He holds in His hands is His Bedy and 
humbly accept His word. The li ser 
and was in possession from the beginat 
Sacramentarians came over 1500 years ont 
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to the constant voice of Ohvistian tradition, By the your 1577 
there were some 200 different interpretations of these words our 
rent among the Reformers, which proves how hard prossed they 
were to defend their arbitrary explanations, Luthor till the very 
end of his life maintained the literal interpretation of these 
words against the Sacramontarians, Zwingli, Carlstadt, and Geoe 
lampadius, although like all heretics, he illogically waged bitter 
war against the Sacrifice of the Mass (Grisar, Luther, ii, 89, 820; 
iii, 880, 395, 402-496; iv., 506-518), In fact ho said he was _ 
tempted to deny the Real Presence in order “to give a great 
smack in the face of Popery,” but the teaching of the Bible and 
all antiquity were too strong in its favour. 

A figure of speech is always known to us either from the 
nature of the case, or from the usages of a language, Tor exame 
ple, | may refer to a man’s cunning by calling him a fox, or to his 
bravery by calling him a lion. Again I may hold in my hand & 
photograph of the President of the United States, and say + 
“This is Mr. Roosevelt.’ In both instances my meaning will be 
evident at once. But in no way is bread the fitting or possible 
symbol of the human body, Christ plainly exeluded any possi- 
bility of a figurative meaning to His words when He said; “The 
Bread that I will give is My Flesh for the life of the world® 
(John Vi. 52), St. Luke’s account tells us that Christ spoke of 
His body as “given for you,” and of His blood as “shed for 
vou” (luke xxii. 19, 20). Therefore the Sh given to the 
Apostles was the same Body that was crucified on the Cross, 
and the chalice contained the same Blood that was shed for 
our sins. 

The words of the institution were spoken on tho night pre~ 
ceding our Lord’s Passion and Death, The Holy Bucharist Was. 
His last Will and Testament (Luke xxii, 20), It was a Sacra~ 
ment and a Sacrifice to be celebrated in His Church until the end 
of time (1 Cor, xi. 26). The words of a will should he clear, 
and interpreted in their natural, literal sense (Gen. xlix. 29;38 
Kings ii. 2; Tob. iv. 8; 1 Mach, ii, 49) Would Chwist, the 
Infinite God and Lover of souls, use & figure of speech that would: 
deceive millions of His followers for all time, and lead them 
into the very idolatry He came to abolish P The sacramonts 
and sacrifices of the Old-Law were established in plain terms. 
Why not then the more important Sacrament and Sacrifice of 
the New Law, which Christ was leaving us as a pledge of our 
supernatural life here and hereafter (John vi. 58, 59) fae 

St. Paul certainly interpreted the words of the institution 
literally. He writes: “The Chalice of Blessing which we bless, 
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He ; 
against any participation im the peoan ? 
reason given is that partakime of the : 
us to the Blood of Christ. and purtaking | 
Bread unites us to the Bedy of Christ if 
and sacrifice are real, so are the Christian Seer 
— states the docirime of the Real Presence e 
in 1 Cor. xi. 27-29. He writes- “Therefore, : 
Bread and drink the Chalice of the Lord 
y of the Body and of the Blood of 
an prove himself. and so let kim ext of 
f the Chalice. For he that esteth and dramketh 
eateth and drinketh judement to himself, mot diecermmms 


x 


rine of the Real Presence is 
y like the Creation, the Blessed Trimity and the 
) ut it is not impossible, becamse it does not i 
contradiction. If God ean ereste the smiverse oat of 
why cannot He change the substance of bread and w 

Body and Blood? The trae follower of Christ dee 

how can this man give us His Flesh to eat with @ 
Jew (John vi 53), but seeepis Christs word he 
Apostles did (John vi. 69, 70. The Apostles wh 
nessed the transubstantiation of water into wine 2 
Galilee (John ii. 1-11), and de ne 
iste 


a 


Be 


five barley loaves and fishes (John vw List 
Christ's power to change bread and wine- 


Blood. a 
Non-Catholies declare the doctrme of the 

comiblag because ther — pune 2 
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uppose that it requires same ——_ a 
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the Body of Christ, for the substance 
changed into the substance of Christ’s 3 
is the “accidents or the sensible qualities of the bre 
colonr, taste,” ete. But the reality of a thing lies in it 
the invisible part of it, not i= the accidents, or 
St. Cyril stated this clearly: “Being fully persuaded 
seems bread is not bread, even though it seems so 
bat Christ's Body ; and what seems wine is not W 
the taste will have it so, but Christ's Bload” (Gai, 
The substance of Christ's Body in the Euchari: 
the sensible qualities of a human body; it is 
as to ocenpy space, although it is united with ac 
do occupy space. Contrary to phygical laws, as th 
of the Council of Trent says, “they subsist of @ 
inhering in no subject.” It would, therefore, be 1 : 
“The Body of Christ is round” or “The Blood of Christ 
light colour,” for these expressions are to be used with 
to the accidents alone. This is certainly a mysteriou doc 
hard to understand, because there is nothing 
experience. But the mysteries of Christianity are 
because they pertain to divine things. We accept th 
testimony of God (1 John vy. 9), and on the inf 
of Christ’s divine @harch. ' is 
120. How can the Body of Christ be in so 


places at once ? 


The Council of Trent has defined against the Reforn 
multilocation of the Body of Christ. “For neither are t 
things mutually repugnant,—that our Saviour Himself al 
sits at the right hand of the Father in heaven, 
the natural mode of existing, and that, nevertheless, — 


in many other places, sacramentally present to us i 
substance, by a manner of existang which, though we 
express it in words, yet by the understanding, ill 
faith, we can conceive, and ought most firmly to believe, i 
to God” (Sess. xiii., cap. 1). fees}! 
Father Dalgairns thus answers this question: ~ 
question resolves itself into this—can a b 
Who will say that God cannot take from 
perty of extension? What contradiction 
it not easy for us to conceive substance 
If we take to pieces the idea of substan 
that it is quite independent of qnantity 
depends ; for the smallest grain of gold 
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125, Why do you eounter to the Bi 
544 1 Cor, xh wy, %) and the : 
(Mutt, xxvi. 27), by denying the eup to 
Communion ¢ m: 
the Cntholie Oburch, in presenting Communion 
vind at the Comncile of Constance and of Trent, did me 
way yo vonnter Ww Vie teaching A Obviet or Th Pi 
way denwoy Vie essence A the Bacrament A the ha 
She Council of Vrent teaches: Laymen, ana 
raving, ave not vbliged by any divine 
movnmnent A the her prt under both ory 
y menns be doubted, without injury to faith, v 
» under either kind is sufficient Sor them unto wa 


(Rees, xxi, D1), . 
St in easy to ondovdtand how Protestants who do 
in the real vbjective presence of Christ in the 2 
and who bo believe that the essence of the Sacrament, consist 
in eating mere bread and drinking mere wine, 4 ld insis' 
on reveswiny ander pots kinds. Catholics, however, who beliew 
that the Kucbarist is the living Jesus Christ, are certan 
they receive not His Body alone under the form of bre 
His Blood alone under the form of wine, but His Be 
Soul and Divinity under either form (Sess. xiii, cam, 3), 
The vizth chapter of St. Jobn presente no dified 
the Conncil of Trent pointed on the Lord ; 


who sid: ‘Except you eat t 5 
drink His Sieoh al shall not have life im 
also eaid: ‘He that cateth thie Bread shall 
9. 94); and He who said: ‘He that 

My Blood shall have everlasting 

“The Bread that I will give 1s 

world’ (John v. 52) ; and final. 
My Flesh and dri 
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him’ (John v. 57), said nevertheless: ‘He thi 
shall live forever’ ” (John v. 59 ; Sess. xxi., 

When Christ said to the Apostles ; 
(Matt. xxvi, 27), He was speaking not to the 
who in celebrating Mass, as He ordered, always p 
munion under both kinds. The Kucharist is bot 
and a Sacrifice, For the Sacrifice of the Mass a double Co; 
is necessary, for it commemorates the Sacrifice — 
Its Priest is the Priest of Calvary, its Victim is 
of Calvary, and its mode of offering is a my gti 
of the blood-shedding of Calvary. Protestants, b 9 
the Mass, naturally do not understand the Catho 
of Communion, . 

Our Lord did not preseribe any special mode of 
uny more than He prescribed any special mode of 
Council of T'rent taught that, whereas all the Saer 
instituted by Christ, He did not prescribe all the acts 
to be used in each Sacrament, as we learn from the Sac 
of Orders. “This power has been in the Church, that, 
dispensation of the Sacraments, their substance | being 0 
it may ordain or change what things soever it may j 
expedient for the profit of those who receive, or for 
tion of the said Sacraments” (Sess. xxi., ch. 3). Olay 

While, therefore, Communion under both kinds was 
custom for twelve centuries—it is still so in the Easter: 
Church always approved Re sfitee tag custom of 
Holy Kucharist under either kind. * rare 

The present law of receiving Communion under the 
bread dates from the Council of Constance in 1414, wh 
demned the Hussites of Bohemia for teaching that 
absolutely necessary. This law was confirmed by r 
of Trent (Sess. xxi., eh. 1), which condemned the fal 
ing of the Reformers on this point. Long before t 
passed, however, the custom of receiving Communion 
form of bread had become widespread for ‘a 
These “grave and just reasons,’ mentioned by the- O¢ 
Trent, were: The risk of spilling the Precious Blood ; 
culty of reserving Communion under the species of 

dread of drinking from a chalice touched by il ed 
cost of obtaining wine for thousands of Pans 

Were any doctrine involved, no difficulty would ha 
vented the Church from insisting upon the vad 
divine law, As it involved merely a question , 
was ever ready, asthe guardian of the Sacramen 
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laws for their administration to” ‘the eb ’ 


times. 


122. What do Catholics mens tay: 


When the Reformers in Eogleed soa 
the Sacrifice of the Mass, the Council of 
the Church's teaching (Sess. xxii., chs. 1-3 ; 

1. There is in the Catholic Church a true Sac 
instituted by Jesus Christ,—the Saerifice of m3 B 
under the appearances of bread and wine. t 

2. ‘This Sacrifice is identical with the Saerif 
inasmuch as Jesus Christ is Priest and Victim in 
difference lies in the manner of offering, which is b 
the Cross and bloodless on our altars. ~- 

3. It is a propitiatory Sacrifice, atoning for our 
sins of the living and of the dead in Christ, for ’ 
offered. e 

4. Its efficacy is derived from the Sacrifice 
whose infinite merits it applies to us, > 

5. Although offered to God alone, it may be © 
honour and memory of the saints. Me 

6. The Mass was institated at the Last Supper 
about to offer Himself on the altar of the Cross 
(Heb. xi. 5). for our redemption (Heb. ix. 12) 
His Church with a visible Sacrifice, comme' 
Bloody Sacrifice of the Cross. As Hi igh Priest, a 
order of Melchisedech (Ps. cix. 9), He cleat a 
own Body and Blood under the P 
and constituted His Apostles priests of the Naw 
renew this same offering until He came qa 
the words, “Do this in commemoration of Me” 
1 Cor. xi. 34). 


123. Icannot understand how the Mest 


Sacrifice. 
The Charch has never defined in eri mann 
Victim in the Mass, but has left this question 
tions of her theologians. Some make Him a true V 
dowing Him with new conditions, either of a ph 
order, so as to lower His status, or to 
\De Lago, Franzelin). Others hold that 
of immolation, coupled with His Real P 
becanse it reealls the bloodstained 
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(Vasquez), or because it shows Obrist 
of death (Billot)., A third school maint 
implies a virtual slaying of Christ, the wi 
having the power to separate the Body an i 
not for the facet that Christ's Body is now | Y ( 
Billuart) A fourth school which seems to ve | th 
traditional view up to the time of the Council of | 

stated by its ablest defender, the Jesuit, + de la Te 

“The Mass is a Sacrifice and a true Sacrifice, 

means of a symbolic immolation, it is a orfe and 
of a true Vietim, although it contains no real im 

actually performed by us, but only a symbolic o 
with that state of Victim, perennial and 
one real and bloody immolation undergone by 
gone by. The Mass is a Sacrifice, it is our oblai 
Victim once immolated, even as the Supper was the 
the Victim to be immolated” (The Last pee and C 


124, Where do you find the Mass in the 


in primitive Christianity ? 


Malachias, the last of the Prophets, foretold 30) 
the Mosaic sacrifices, and the establishing of a new | 
which was to be offered up everywhere, The words m 
prophet—muctar, muggas, mincha—are used over three | 
times in the Old Testament in the senge of a real 
are never used to mean a mere internal worship of 
thanksgiving, He says: “I have no pleasure in you (# 
saith the Lord of Hosts, and I will not receive a 
hand. For from the rising of the sun eyen to the goin 
My name is great among the Gentiles and in every pla. 
Sacrifice, and there is offered to My name a clean 
for My name is great among the Gentiles, saith 
Hosts” (Mal, i. 10, 11), . wats 4 r 

The sacrificial character of the Mass is preee om C 
words in consecrating the chalice. St. Luke's words: “ 
the chalice, the New Testament in My Blood, 
you” clearly mean that the Blood contained in the ¢ 
at the present time for you (Luke xxii 20). St. Matt 
is My Blood of the New Testament, which is shec 
unto remission of sins” (xxvi. 28), and St. rk: “This . 
Blood of the New Testament which is shed for many 
24), ulso declare that Christ’s Blood is being shed f 
shedding of blood for remission of sins is @ real fic 

the life of the flesh is in the blood, and I have gi 
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upon thé altar to make atonement, 
maketh atonement by reason of the life” 
The consecration of the bread affords 
sacrificial character of the Mass. The wi 
which is given for you” (Luke xxii. 19), or 
for you” (1 Cor. xi. 24), clearly show that 
up to death, 
When the priest at Mass to-day consec 
Blood of Christ, he offers up to God the Victim | 
St. Cyprian in. the third centrry wrote: “The 


Lord is the Sacrifice we offer” (Epis, \xiti, 17). 
priest does what Christ did at the Last Supper. 
for the commemoration of Me* (1 Cor. xi fo 
consecrated the bread and wine into His Body and 
offered up His death, so that the priest, consecrating 
also offers up Christ's death. oe 
“This is My Body,’ He says, ‘which is delivered t 
_delivered unto death. ‘This is My Blood, which is shed o 
in atonement for your sins. ‘My Blood which flows.s 
that not death? “Death indeed put before us in as 


sacred symbol. The price of our sins s 
but here the liability is ineurred by our Redee F 
scribed in His very Blood. The Flesh of the Lamb-is con 
in God’s hands, for as much as it is i as © 
Christ is bound for His Passion, from which it is 
impossible for Him to step back without taking f 
He has given to God, and thus violating that prineip 
according to which everyone is bound to render 
things that are God’s™ (Catholic Faith in the Eucharist, 244) 
The whole argument of St. Paul in 1 Cor. x. 16-21 sup 
that the Christians have a Sacrifice of their own, : 
superior to the Pagan and Jewish sacrifices, fo f 
Christian to partake of the Body and Blood of the 
“Why partake of the table (altar) of devils,” 
“when you can be partakers of the table (altar) 


It is a grievous sin of idolatry 


~~ 
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Unless there was at Corinth a Christian Sacrifice of the Mass, 
the comparison of the Apostle would be utterly meaningless. 

The Teaching of the Twelye—a catechism written in Greek 
about the year 90—mentions the Hucharistie Sacrifice: “Having 
assembled together on the Lord’s day, break bread and give 
thanks, having confessed your sins beforehand in order that your 
Sacrifice may be pure” (xiv.). 

St. Justin Martyr (160) identifies the Eucharist with the 
“clean oblation,” the mdncha of Malachias, a term which generally ~ 
suggested the idea of a strigt offering. He also speaks of the 
Kucharist as fulfilling the type of the flour-offering presented 
by a leper (Lev. xiv.), “The oblation of the flour, which was 
commanded to be offered up for those cleansed from leprosy 
was a type of the Bread of the Eucharist, which Jesus Christ com- + 
munded us to celebrate. . . . Concerning those Sacrifices which 
ave offered to Him in every place by us Gentiles, that is, the 
Bread of the Hucharist, and similarly the Cup of the Bucharist” 
(Dial Cum. Tryph., 41). 

St. Irenwus (140-202) represents the Eucharist as a true 
Sacrifice, and asserts that Christ Himself is the Victim offered, 
“The Church alone offers this pure oblation to the Creator, of- 
fering to Him with thanksgiving things of His creation. But the 
Jews do not offer; their hands are full of blood, for they have not 
received the Word, who is offered to God” (Adv. Her., iy., 18, 4). * 

St. Irenteus plainly mentions the Consecration and the Com- 
munion. He writes: “For as the bread, which is produced from 
the earth, when it receives the invocation of God (Consecration), 
is no longer common bread, but the Eucharist ... so also our 
bodies, when they receive the Eucharist (Communion), are, no 
longer corruptible, holding the hope of resurrection to eternity” 
(Ibid., iv., 18, 5). 

Tertullian (160-220) writes: “Will not your fast be more 
solemn, if you stand at the altar of God? When you receive 
the Body of the Lord, you place in security both the participation 
in the Sacrifice and the fulfilment of duty” (De Oratione, xix.). 

“Was it not because He had to be led like a lamb to the slaughter, 
because, as a sheep before her shearer is dumb, so was He not 
to open His mouth, that He so intensely wished (in eating the 
Pasch) to accomplish the symbol of His own redeeming Blood,” 
(Adv. Mareion, iv., 40), a 

St. Cyprian (200-258) in the third century sets forth the 
Catholic doctrine on the Mass as clearly as a theologian of the 
twentieth. He teaches that the Eucharist is a true and com- 
plete Sacrifice: that it contains an immolated Victim; that it 
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manded this t be Gum im oommemerstiom of 
that priest dischurwes dhe affime of Cisse whe | 
Christ did= amd ie tem offers — 
the Father im the Chace, whem 
to the manner im winch he sees 
cause we make mentum ef dhe 
Lord’s Passion is the Secraire 
nothing else but wina edad For the 
often as ye eat thas read and Gramk thas egy 
Lord’s death antl He comme... . The Bhend ef 
up. if there be ao wine im the cup .. . In the wine oe 
Blood of Christ. . . . Winem the water is mineied with Ge 
the Cap. the people ace made ane with Chena” (Epa Gk 
125. Is not the Mass derezatery to the 


the Cross ? 


The Mass is ant dererstery te the Saceiice of @ 
the Council of Trent ms GeGimad (Sess =xt_ cam 
olic Charch has alwars tancht the 
Sacrifice of our redem pina 


The immolation bas beem Geme ence, and 
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of daily recurrence, 
the commemoration of Me 
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what is either slaim or to be stain, it 
tion is also = daily Secriice (De 
Eucharist, 113, = 
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126 Why do you exact a fixed sum to get Lita re 
| theteb Purgatory by your Masses? Does not a ric man , 


thereby have an unjust advantage over a poorman ? 


In the primitive Church the faithful offered bread and wine at 
each Mass they attended, often placing money upon the altar for 
the use of the clergy and the poor. ‘he practice of giving the 
priest. @ money alms for a Mass dates from the seventh or eighth 
century, and became a universal practice in the twelfth. 

The Scriptures prove that by divine law the Church has the 
right to demand from the people tue*support of the clergy (Matt. es 
x. 10; Luke x. 7; 1 Cor. ix. 7,14), But the custom of accepting . 
stipends for Masses is proved only by tradition, ‘c., the Church’s 
approval for the past twelye hundred years, As the diyine teacher — 
of Christ’s revelation, she cannot make any universal law contrary 
to the natural or positive divine law. Fis 

Non-Catholics generally suppose that five hundred Masses have 
five hundred times the efficacy of one. This is not the case. 

The value of the Mass is infinite, because Christ is-the Minister 
of the Eucharistic. Sacrifice. He delegates the priest to act in 
His name, and actually performs Himself the sacrificial action 
in each Mass. But while the merits presented to God in the 
Mass are infinite, their application to. individuals is finite, and - 
only to be measured by the acceptance of God, We know in 
a general way that God will answer our prayers, but how He will 
apply the fruit of a particular Mass, we do not pretend to know. 
The Church at every Mass remembers all her children, living 
and dead; the particular application of the infinite merits of 
Christ are known to God alone. The rich in giving alms have 
no advantage over the poor, for each one is bound to give alms . 
in proportion to his means. If he were to neglect giving alms, 
he would bé in a far worse position than the poor man, who cannot 
give what he does not possess. 


127, Why do you say Mass in Latin, a language the 
people do not understand ? 


A coloured Catholic of Richmond once told me that he answered 
this question put him by a Methodist minister by asking another: 
“Does not the Lord understand Latin 2” A perfect answer, 
because it reminded his questioner that the Mass was a sacrificial 
action performed by the priest, as the representative of Christ, 
and, therefore, something utterly distinct from a sermon add 
to the people. ate : 

The language of the Mass prayers is in itself unimportant, 
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for the Church has never found faalt- 
for using other langaages. Thus, for 
of Southera Italy bave said Mass in / 
years, while the Melkites of Syria, Palestine and F 
Arabic and Greek. The Byzantine ist rs 
Orthodox Church in fourteen different 
is the same in alL 

Greek was originally the language of th 
Latin superseding % by ‘the beginning of the fifth | 
servative Rome and the nations of the West 
missionaries, retained the Latin tongue in the Mass, 
the bond of unity, and to express her unchanging we 
idiom free from the perpetual changes of the vernz a 
Koglish-speaking Catholies of to-day compelled to 
obsolete English liturgy of the days of King Alfred 

Even the most ignorant Catholic knows the” 
the mass, the Consecration of our Lord’s Body and 
by constant attendance he soon comes to know the most 
prayers which precede and follow it. Moreover, 
liturgy is translated to-day in almost every 
world, and books explaining its every part abound. * 
intelligent Catholics read the Missal with the priest, 
essential. One may attend Mass with profit and de 
meditating on the Passion of Christ, by reciting pray 
of our Lady and the saints in union with Christ, or 
a spiritual book. 

128. What constitutes the Sacrament of P. 

On the part of the priest the absolution: “1 absolve 
thy sins in the name of the Father and of the Son and of 
Ghost.” On the part of the penitent, contrition, 1e., 
of heart and detestation of sin committed, with the 
sin no more; confession; i.e., the declaration of ‘sins to 
the purpose of obtaining forgiveness; and. satisfe 
payment of the temporal punishment due forgiven 
of Trent, Sess. xiv., 3). 

129. How do you prove from the B 
Catholic Church has the power to forgive six 

Christ promised St. Peter and the Apostles 
forgive sin (Matt. xvi- 18; xviii. 18), and fo 
on the first Easter evening oe os 21-23). 

The power of the keys imp! supreme 
whole Ghawchd and necessarily included the 
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sin, because sin alone exelades men from the &k 
God ratified this power in St Peter, the 
their successors, when he said: “ Wh: ve 
shall) bind upon earth, it shall be bound also 
soever thou shalt (you shall) loose upon e ‘it 
also in heaven” (Matt. xvi. 19; xviii. 18): pa 
This promise was fulfilled when Christ said: _ 
hath sent Me, I also send you. When he had 
+ breathed on them, and He said to them: Receive e 1 
Ghost. Whose sins you shall forgive, they are i 


= whose sins you shall retain, they are rn 
21-23). W 
Why had the Father sent Him? To save sinners by } 
ing their sins. “I am not come to call the just 4 
(Matt. ix. 13). “I was not sent but to the s! 
the house of Israel” (Matt. xv. 24). “The Son of 
save that which was lost” (Matt. xviii. 11). “Thou 
name Jesus, for He shall save His from 1 
(Matt. i. 21). “Christ Jesus came into the world to savi 
(i Tim. i. 15). ~ arta 
He frequently pardoned sinners; viz., 
47), the woman in adultery (John viii. 11), Zacher 
xix. 9), the man sick of the palsy (Matt. ix. 2), the thief 
Cross (Luke xxiii. 43). The pardoning power which He exer 
He bestowed upon His Apostles. As the Father had sent 
pardon, so He sent them to pardon in His Name. 
Was this pardoning power to cease with the A 
no means. The very nature of the Church, which is the 
sentative of Christ to continue His work until the end 
world (Matt. xxviii. 20), proves that the pardoning ‘po 
not a personal gift to the Apostles, but a permanent 
last as long as there were sinners in the world ( r 
Sess. viv., can. 3). : o~ 


130. Was not the practice of Auricular C; 
introduced by Innocent III at the Fourth Lat 
in 1215, as Calvin maintained? ~ eae 
No, the Council of Trent expressly mentions this : tem 
of Calvin as “a vain calumny,” and adds: “The Church 
through the Lateran Council, ordain that the faithful of 
shall confess—a thing which it knew to be y and i 
tuted of divine right—but that the precept of Confes mn st 
be complied with at least once a year” (Sess. xiv. ch.5). 
Confession is not a human institution of Pope o 
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day to day the hour of his conversion; he ought nob to expect 
to satisfy God’s justice on his deathbed. It is dangerots for a 
weak and ignorant man to defer his conversion to’ the last. 
uncertain days of his life, when he may be unable to confess and 
obtain priestly absolution; he ought, when he can, to merit. 
pardon by a full satisfaction for his sins” (Hpis. eviii). , 

St. Augustine (354-430) tells the early Christians “not to 
listen to those who deny that the Church has the power to 
forgive all sins” (De Agon. Christ, 3;eSer. 295, 2); He compares 
the sinful conscience to an abscess filled with pus, the priest to 
a surgeon, and Confession to the lancing of the abscess, whereby 
the pus is driven forth. He warns sinners not to delay their 
Confession to the hour of death, because at that time they may 
be unable to’confess their sins to a priest (In. Ps., Ixvi. 5; Ser. 393). 

St. Ambrose (340-397) declares that priests pardon all sins, 
not in their own name, but as “ministers and instruments of 

God” (De Poen., i., 2). ‘ 

St. Pacian of Barelona (390), answering the objection of 
the Novatians that.God alone can forgive sins, writes: “This 
is true, but that which He does through His priests is also done 
by His own power. For He said to His Apostles: ‘Whatsoever 
you shall bind upon earth, shall be bound also in heaven. Why 
should He speak thus, if it was not lawful for men to bind and 
loose ?” (Epis. Ad Symp.. i, 6). . 

Paulinus of Milan (395), in his life of St. Ambrose, explicitly 
mentions the fact that the saint heard confessions. He writes: 
“As often as anyone, in order to receive penitence, confessed his 
falls to “him, he wept so as to compel him also to ven 
he spoke of the causes of the crimes which they confessed to none 
but the Lord alone” (Vita Ambrosii , 39). 

The historian Socrates tells us that on occasion of the Noyatian 
schism (251), the Bishops of Thrace decided to appoint in every 
place a Priest Penitentiary to take the Bishop's place; 7e., 
priest to hear confessions, and to see that the penitents accomplished 
the penance imposed upon them (Hist. Eccles., v., 19). : 7 

Origen (185-254) in his commentary on Psalm xxvii. plainly 
speaks of a secret Confession. He writes: ‘When you have eaten 
some indigestible food, and your stomach is filled with an excessive 
quantity of humour, you will suffer until you have gotten rid of 
it. So in like manner sinners who hide and retain their sins 
within their breasts, become sick therefrom almost to death. If, 
however, they accuse themselves, confess their sins, and yomit 
forth their iniquity, they will completely drive from their souls 
the principle of evil. Consider carefully whom you choose to 
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hearken to your sins. Know well 
to whom yon intend to relate the n: 
gives you advice, follow it: if he judges | 
such a nature that it should be revealed pi 
edification of the brethren and your own m 
not hesitate to do what he tells you.” 

St. Cyprian ( 200-258) also mentions 


“Although these Christians 
either the sacrificati or the yet be 
thought of apostatizing, they are bound to accuse 
all simplicity and sorrow to the priests of the 
their public penance, and to unburden their 
ene of you confess his sins, while his confession. 
received, and his satisfaction and the absolution he 
are pleasing to the Lord.” we 3 
That the Catholic Church claimed the pardoning powe 
all sins is evident from the Edict of Pope Callistus (21 
mentioned by Tertullian (160-220) in the opening c 
book on Modesty. He writes: “I hear that there has re 
Edict set forth, and a peremptory one, too. The Pontifex fax 
—that is, the Bishop of Bishops—issues an Edict; ‘Ir i 
both of adultery and fornication to a have fu 
requirements of) penance.’ Whether this proves 
woreahas in the Church’s penitential discipline which hit 
had excommunicated in perpetuity Christians guilty of | 
capital sins of murder, apostasy and impurity (V 
Batiffol, Rauschen) or merely sanctioned the traditional 
rejected by the third century Montanists (d’Alés) is i 


131. Does not confession give the priest 
power ? ieee 3 


Not atall. His only power is a power delegated 
whose minister he is (1 Cor. iv. 1) to forgive sins 
and to advise, warn, threaten and encourage souls in 
conflict with temptation and sin. He has no righ 
pry into a penitent’s private affairs. He can ¢ 
about sin and its occasions, and the more int 
the sinner’s confession, the less will he be 


fessor, 
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132. If you possess the Apostolic power of pardon- 
ing sin, why do priests not also possess the power to 
work miracles, which Jesus conferred upon them ? — ; 


Because, whereas the pardoning power is an essential part of 
the threefold divine commission of teaching, pardoning and 
sanctifying the souls of men, the extraordinary gift of miracles 
is not essential. 


133. How can a priest listen yeat after year to the 
recital of sins without his own mind becoming cor- 
rupted ? 

Because God gives His priests special graces to keep their 
minds and hearts pure, especially by means of daily Mass, 
daily reading of the breviary, and frequent confession. The 
priest, moreover, listens to the sins of men like another Christ, 
with sympathy and love for the repentant sinner, who causes 
“more joy in heaven than the ninety-nine just that need not 
penance” (Luke xv. 7). ‘The more he understands the malice of 
sin, and its evil effects upon the sinner, the more he hates it as. 
the world’s greatest evil. 

134. Is a priest always bound to keep secret the 
sins revealed to him in confessions ? ; 

Yes, a priest is bound by the natural law, the divine law and 
the law of the Chureh to keep absolutely secret whatever he 
hears in Confession. As early as the sixth century the Second. 
Synod of Dovin in Armenia decreed: “A priest who reveals the: 
confession of the penitents shall be deposed with anathema.” ~ 
The Fourth Lateran Council (1215) commanded confessors “not 

to betray the sinner in any manner, whether by word or sigm 
or in any other way,” and decreed that priests guilty of this 
crime “be deposed from their office, and imprisoned in a monas- 
tery for life.’ The New Code of Canon Law (Canon 2369) 
says: “The priest, who dares break the séal of confession 
directly, remains under excommunication reserved in most special 
manner to the Holy See.” Priests are forbidden even to speak 
about what they have heard in Confession, whether in private 
conversation or in sermons, no matter in what form or under 
what pretext this is done, (Instruction of the Holy Office, June 19, 
1915.) j 
This law admits of no exceptions. A priest may not break the 
seal of confession, either to save his own life or his own good name,, 
to save the life of another, or to further the aims of justice. 
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greatest of evils; it. 
supernatural grace, and based on faith, “t 
foundation of all justification” (Council of 
8). The detestation of sin may arise from 
vileness of sin itself, the fear of hell and pz 
fect Contrition), or the perfect love of God (Pe 


an Indulgence a permission to co! 
4 indulgence does not refer to sin at all, past, 
Tt is a remission of the whoje or part of 
piftishment due to forgiven sin, gran by the 
Bishops out of the Church’s spiri 
of the infinite redemptive merits ist, | 
abundant merits of the saints. : * 
This divine power of the Church to grant indulgen 
better understood, if we compare it with the State's 
pardoning the whole or part of the i -infliet 
civil law upon the criminal. The 
a complete pardon to any criminal within the ¢ 
United States; the Governor to any criminal in his 
State, moreover, remits part of @ criminal’s punish 


behaviour while in prison. 

The State officials may grants criminal 
not sorry for his crime, out of deference 
the Church, on the contrary, never remits 
the sinner has manifested his sorrow- i 

139. By what authority does your Church gral 


ae 


to St. Peter and his 


hating sin as the 


Indulgences ? 


the other Apost i 
included everything that barred men from heaven, 


its punishment. ny 

140. Were not Indulgences sold all ov 
in the Middle Ages? Did not the Domin 
a most wicked man, sell Indulgences in 


Luther's time ? 

Catholic historians—Gasquet, Pastor, Jan 
have frequently mentioned the abnses 
preaching of Indulgences in the 
pardoner, depicted by Chancer in the Par ; 
unscrupulous rascal, whose dishonesty and fran 
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of grace, or friendship of God. Asan atter ¢ 
the sense of solidarity in Catholics: 

Communion of Saints and the infinite merits” 
tion, which make them ible. They encourag 
and almsgiving, urge Catholics to Seqaests 
Penance and the Eucharist, insist on fi 
churches where Christ is really present, and foster 
the suffering so urgatory. \ oF 


142. oes an Indulgence of one hun : 
that byreciting certain prayers a sir y | 
o undred days punishment in Purgatory 

No, the Church is not so silly as to speak of ta. 
the hereafter. She has never defined anything 
meaning of an Indulgence of so many days or P. 
speaking, we know the genesis of this term’ a 
out of the remissions of the canonical penances 
imposed for periods of time; wv. g., for so many year a 
quarantines, t.¢, Lents. But there can be no ¢ 
about the theory most commonly propounded that 
of an Indulgence of seven years ve benefit the sinner 
sume extent as the performance of seven years of thi 
canonical penance. We have no evidence to show hat t 
canonical penance can be taken as a constant a ta 
standard” (Thurston, Indulgences for Sale, 6). ‘ 13a 

143. Why do priests anoint Catholies with oil w 
they are dying ? endl 

Because, as the Council of Trent teaches (Sess. h 
“this Sacred Unetion of the sick was instil 1 by © 
the Lord as a true and proper Sacrament of the New | 
insinuated indeed (de, prefigured) in Mark vi. 13, but re 
mended and promulgated to the faithful by Jas , 

‘Is any man,’ he says, ‘sick among you ? 


eo gaa 


af 


shall save the sick man; and the Lord s 
f he be in sins, they shall be forgiven him’ 


dition received from hand to hand, t 
form, the proper minister, and the effect of ge 
ment.” A iz 
St. James’ words clearly deseribe- 
istics of a Sacrament, The anvinting 
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in Baptism, isa visiblo aot, while the prayer of faith anid over 
tho siok man is tho form, ‘Tho Apostle aseribos intornal wrrace to 
the oxtornal rite, ets, salvation, upeaising or bodily eure, and, 
above all, tho forgiveness of sing, The divino institution fa 
implied in tho words, “in the name of tho Lord,” ge, oither by 
Chvist’s command, ov by THis power, Only God can make a 
visiblo sign bring about tho forgiveness of sins, 

St. dumos is not sporking of a miracalous gift of healing: bo- 
stowod upon disciplos who were nob priosts, But of a pormanont 
diving institution to be administored by a priostly ministry, Mroo- 
ing one from physical evils is not “saving” him in the Gospel 
sense, as wo loarn from othor passages in this samo BHpistle (i. 
Zhe i Thy iv, 123 v. 20) Restoration of health may follow the 
spiritual bonetits of the anointing, when, the Council of Trent 
says, “it is conducive to the soul's salvation,” but it is only a 
secondary effect of the Sacrament, 


Lit. If Extreme Unetion is a Sacrament, why is it 
never mentioned until the twelfth century ? 


Tt is not true that the Sacrament of Uxtreme Unetion is 
never mentioned wotil the twelfth century, It is true that the 
oarly Mathers do not speak of ib as often as they spoalk of 
Baptism, Ponance or the Hucharist, bub this can readily be 
understood, In tho first place we have lost all but a few frag. 
monts of the commentaries on the Hpistle of St. James by 
Clemont of Alexandria, Didymus, St. Augustine and St, Cyril of 
Alexandria, The earliest commentary we possess dates from 
the eighth century, St, Bede's (735), Extreme Unetion was 
always looked upon as x complement of Penanee, and it was given — 
in the early days, as now, just before the Viaticum, Hyen in 
our time we speak of a person receiving the Last Sacraments, 
without expressly mentioning Mxtreme Unction, and we haye 
in every language five hundred treatises on the Hucharist com- 
pared to one on Extreme Unetion. , : 

Catholic scholars have pointed out many a reference to Wx-— 
treme Unction, in the writers of the early Church. ‘The first 
witness is Origen (185-255) who in his homily on Leviticus 
(ii. 48) declares that the remission of sin mentioned by St. James 
is of a similar nature to the remission of sins in the Sacrament 
of Penance. ; 

St. John Chrysostom (344-407) in his treatise on the Priesthood | 
(iii. 6) compares the power of priests with the power of parang. 
“Our parents beget us unto this life, and the priests — 
the other. Parents, moreover, can neither ward off bodily deat: 


EXTREME VU; 


from us, nor repulse im ing disease. 
the soul when it is sie and cboabite 
the punishment of some ro preventing 
falling; and doing this not by teac 
of prayer. And not only when # e : 
do they pardon our sins, but they iat hove 
sins committed afterwards: for St. James ee 
sick among you’,” ete. If Extreme Unetion 

certainly 4 Sacrament instituted : ik <M 

Pope Innocent I in a letter ‘Gis 0 to D 
Gubbio, cites St. James, ch. v., to prove Gi 
is a Sacrament on a par with Penance and the Y 
it can be administered by either or 
the oil is to be blessed solely by the Bishop; ‘that ra 
mentioned by the Apostle remits sins. 

Cwsarins of Arles (503-43) in one of his 
Christians who went to magicians to be eu 
because he tells them the Church has a Sacran 
not only heal the body, but also remit one’s sins, as § 
teaches. 

The Euchologiam or Sacramentary of 
Thmuis in Pd was written in the feel oe 
century (625). his litirgical ritual contains a 
blessing of the oil of the sick, which proves 
of a doubt that the Sacrament of Extreme Unction 
istered then as it is to-day for the healing of the b 
remission of sins. It reads as follows: “We ii 
Father of our Saviour Jesus Christ, and we 
send a healing power of the Only-Begotten” 
this oil, that it may become for those anointed ... a 
of every disease, an antidote against every demon . 
and the remission of sins, a medicine of life and 
and integrity of soul, body and spirit, a perfect stre 
ete. (Dictionnaire d Archaéologie et Laturgte, y., 103 
Eastern document of the fourth century which we 
in a Latin translation is the Sacramentary 


_s 
Testimony of the Lord. It also contains a = 
consecration of the oil of the sick, which asks | 
the Healer of every disease and suffering... to 

this oi]... the fullness of Thy kind re 
those who are sick, and sanctify those who ; 
approach Thy faith” ‘Dictionnaire, y., 1033). 

In the West the Gelasian Sacramentary (735) an 
Sacramentary, which Duchesne ne ee 
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(772-705), withough its prayers were in use in Sb, 7 Silas 
So G04), both contain prayers for the Dleorhaget the 1 of the 
nick, 


115. In not this Sacrament apt to frigh people . 
death at a critical moment 7 4 se 4 


To dofor Mxtreme Unetion until the last moment ont of four 
that it muy frighton our sick relatives is sinfal, for this Sacra- 
mont may wnd often does help him to recoyer his health. In any 
caso ib is a divine Sacrament intended for the dying, and # 
if ut all possible, be administered before the patient becomes an- 
conscious, We do not hesitate to call in another doctor for con- 
sultation, even though our action may frighten the sick man. 
Why, then, hesitate to call in the Divine Physician, when the 
soul is about to enter into eternity ? 


146. What constitutes the Sacrament of Orders in 
your Church ? How do you prove it a Sacrament of 
Christ ? ' 

The Council of Trent teaches: “If anyone says that Order, 
or Sacred Ordination, is not truly and properly a Sacrament in- 
stituted by Christ the Lord ; that it isa kind of human figment 
devised by men unskilled in ecclesiastical matters ; or that it is 
only a sort of rite for choosing ministers of the word of God and 
the Sacraments; let him be anathema” (Sess. xxiii., can. 3). 
“Tf anyone says that by these words: ‘Do this for a commmemo- ~ 
ration of Me’ (Luke xxii. 19) that Christ did not constitute the 
Apostles priests, or did not ordain that they and other priests offer 
His Body and Blood, let him be anathema” (Sess. xxii., can. 2). 

‘At the Last Supper, Jesus Christ, the High Priest of the New | 
Law according to the order of Melchisedech (Ps. cix. 4; Heb. 
vii. 11), instituted as a permanent and official act of worship 
the Eucharistic Sacrifice which He had just offered, and im com- 
manding His Apostles to do what He Himself had done, gave 
them the power to do what He commanded; 7. e., to offer this 
self-same Sacrifice as the representatives and sharers of His 
Eternal priesthood. And to complete the communication of His 
Priesthood to His Apostle, He added on the first Easter day 
the other strictly sacerdotal power of forgiving and retaining 


sins (Sess. xxii., can. 1). ; y Pets 
Although most likely Christ made His Apostles priests with-— 
out any special ceremony (Bellarmine, De ‘Sac. Ord., i. 2), the 


Acts of the Apostles and the Hpistles of St. Pet ries : 


the elements of the Sacrament of Orders; the 


is taught clearly by St. Paul. 
thee, which was given thee “b; 
hands of the priesthood” (1 Tim. iv. 14 [a3 
thou stir up the grace of God whieh is in thee by the | 
of my hands” ( 2 Tim. i. 6). soft 
‘he divine institution of Orders is also mentioned 


who says that He (Christ) “gave some Apost 
prophets, and other some evangelists, and 
and doctors, for the perfecting of the saints, 
the ministry, for the edifying of the Body of C 
iv, 11, 12). shall 
No one has the right to teach the Sen uthori 
carry on its sacred ministry, unless he is divinely e 
as a snecessor of the Apostles, or @ sbarer in the 
Jesus Christ. “Neither does any man the 
but he that is called by God, as Aaron was” (Heb. 
can they preach,” asks St. Paul, “unless they 
y. 4), ce, divinely commissioned. P 
The Council ‘of Trent declares that Orders is 
a Sacrament “on the testimony of the Scripture t 
tradition, and the unanimous consent of the Fe 
xxiii, ch. 3). : * ee 
From the earliest times we find mention of bit ) 
and deacons (Acts xx. 17-28; Phil. i.1; 1 Tim. it. 
17 19. Tit. i, 5, 7). St, Clement (90-00) wri 
from God, and the Apostles from Christ. Pres 
to city and throughout the country, the Aj ; 
first converts, testing them by the Spirit, 
deacons for the fature Christians” ( 
The letter of Pope Clement was d 


le 
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on a level with the Bible, and was read ip 
seventy-Sve years (Eusebius, Hist 
The Digasoalia (290) tells the 
the Bishep as a father and a 
mediary between God and 
to accoant, in order 
Lord (eh. ix.). ee 
St. Gregory of Nyssa (395) writes = 
word renders sablime and honourable res 
newness of Ordination, has been singled ous fmm 
he whe was yesterday one of the people u 
commancer, & presiding officer, a teacher af mz 
the dispenser of hidden mysteries” (Orat. im Bingt.. © 
St. John Chrysostom (344407) writes= “ZF he 
the Holy Spirit no longer existed, there waulil ine: 
we « 


to man by 
baptized, the other when he is 
the Catholic Church, neither can be repented” 
Parmen., ii, 13). 3 
It is trae that St. Peter (1 Peter 9), ami St 
i. 6), call Christians priests, because at Minas 
up the Sacrifice with the priest and m Petra 
though the priest by Divme Ordination aleme om 
the bread and wine into the Body and Bikedi at 
does so as the representative of the Cleusmmmn 
Christian is also styled a priest because he cis 
sacrifices: the sacrifice of one’s body (Piel mm 1 f 
(Heb. xiii. 15); of almsgiving (Heb. situ 16); of & : = 
Christ (Phil. ii. 17). = : 


147. Is there the slightest proof ef Epes 
early Church? ae": 

The Council of Trent teaches that there is 
Church a divinely instituted hierareby ef 
deacons ; that bishops are superior to priests, 
of confirming and ordaining (Sess. xxit, camams 

‘As Christ established the priestheed as & 
tion, He certainly gave some priests, © &, | 
communicate the pri to others 


ri oe 
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plainly tells us that the Apostles were bishops, for it pictures 
them frequently as ordaining—the characteristic function of 
a bishop. 

It is true that in the New Testament the words “bishop” and 
“priest” are used to designate the same persons (Acts xx. 17 and 
28; 1 Tim. iii, 1-7 and Tit. i. 5-9; Tit. 7. 5 and i. 7). It seems 
certain that in the beginning all the newly-founded churches did — 
not have at their head one bishop, having priests and deacons un- 
der his jurisdiction, as we find universally by the middle of the 
second century, The Apostles were not attached to any special 
church, and Timothy and Titus were Apostolic Delegates, placed 
in charge of a whole section ef a country. So churches like 
Ephesus (Acts xx. 17) and Philippi (Phil. i.1) had a college of 
bishops at their head, subject either to an Apostle or his 
Delegate. 

The Monarchical Episcopate of the second century was noth- 
ing new, for the mother church of Jerusalem had a Monarchical 
Bishop in St. James from the time the Apostles dispersed. 
Whether the church had one bishop at their head, or a college 
of several bishops, the Episcopate still carried on the Apostolic 
succession. 

The letters of St. Ignatius of Antioch (98-117) mention the 
three orders of bishops, priests and deacons, while they bring 
out clearly the divine origin of the Episcopate, and its superiority 
over the priesthood (Ad Magnes.,6; Ad Trall., 2, 3,6; Ad Hph., 
iii, 6; Ad Phil., 4). The bishop is the centre of the Church’s 
unity, and concentrates in his hands all religious powers. ‘“With- 
out him there is no Baptism, no Eucharist and no agape. The 
college of presbyters adhere to the bishop as the strings to a 
lyre (Ad Eph., iv., 1). Where the bishop is, there let the multi- 
tude (of believers) be; even as where Jesus Christ is, there ig 
the Catholic Church” (Ad Smyr., viii., 2). 

Hegissippus (Eusebius, Hist Eccles., iv., 22) wrote a polemi- 
cal treatise against the Gnostics of his day (190), setting forth 
the evidence of ecclesiastical tradition, and emphasizing its close 
dependence on the uninterrupted succession of the bishops. 
St. Ireneus (Adv. Her., iii. 3) traces the Roman line back to 
St. Peter and St. Paul, while Dionysius of Corinth traces the 
bishops of Athens back to St. Dionysius. 


148. Why did Pope Leo XIII declare Anglican 
Orders null and void ? 


Pope Leo XIII declared in his Apostolice Curw, September 
13, 1896, that “Ordinations carried out according to the Anglican 
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; .With regard to the defect of intention, the Pope continues; | 
)The Church does not judge about the mind and intention, in 
//so far as it manifested externally, she is bound to judge concerning 
it. When anyone has rightly and seriously made uso of the 

/ due form and the matter requisite for effecting and conferring 
a Sacrament, he is considered by the very fact to do what the 
Church does. On this principle rests the doctrine that a Sacra» 
ment is truly conferred by the ministry of one who is a heretic 
or unbaptized, provided fhe Catholic rite is employed, On the 
other hand, if the rite be changed, with the manifest intention 
of introducing another rite not approved by the Church, and of 
rejecting what the Church does, and what by the institution of 
Christ belongs to the nature of the Sacrament, then ib is clear 
that not only is the necessary intention wanting to the Sacrament, 
but that the intention is adverse and destructive of the Sacra. 
ment.” 

Pope Leo also calls attention to the fact that his predeces- 
sors, Popes Julius III and Paul IV, gave an identical decision 
regarding the’ invalidity of Anglican Orders, when the case came 
up during the reign of Mary Tudor, and that for more than three 
centuries the Catholic Church has always ordained absolutely all 
convert Anglican ministers. He adds: “Since in the Church it 
has ever been a constant and established rale that it is sacrile- 
gious to repeat the Sacrament of Orders, it never could have come 
to pass that the Apostolic See would have silently acquiesced and 
tolerated such a custom. But not only did the Apostolic See 
tolerate this practice, but it approved and sanctioned it, as often 
as any particular case arose which called for its judgment in 
the matter.” 

There is no doubt that the eliminating of all mention of 

the priesthood in the Edwardine Ordinal was part of that general 0 
Protestant movement, which led to the destruction of altars 
throughout England and the substitution of communion tables, 
“to move the people,” as Ridley put it, “from the superstitions 
opinions of the Popish Mass.” ‘To this day many an Anglican 
bishop expressly states that he has no intention to make a Mass- 
priest when he ordains. 


149. Why are Catholic priests forbidden to marry? 


Clerical celibacy is not a precept of the divine or natural law; 
neither is it a dogma of the Catholic Church. It is simply an 
obligatory law of the Western Church, imposed with a view to the 
dignity and duties of the priesthood. ' ; 

SJesus Cheiateeishiel Be freouil Virgins”, praises the state of 
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virginity most highly. He says: “All m 

but they to tenn is a eee an 
made themselves eunuchs for the kingdom of k 
xix. 11-13). 
_ St. Panl led a life of celibacy and ree 
Saviour had done, to all who felt 
would that all men were even as 


that. Bui I say to the unmarried 
them if they so.continue, even as I” (A vii. 7, 8). 
The Apostle expressly teaches, however, that 
commandment of the Lord, either to marry or 1 
celibacy. Both-were to be the free choice’ of i 
“Concerning virgins, I have no commandment of £ 
I give counsel... Art thou bound to a wife? See 
loosed. Art thou loosed from a wife? Seek not 
thou take a wife, thon hast not sinned, and if a wi 
hath not sinned” ( Ibid-, 25-28). 
Virginity, he adds, is preferable to marriage as2 
Tt enables a Christian te serve God better, and te be 
and in spirit.” “He that is without a wife is 
things that belong to the Lord, how he may pleace 
that is with a wife is solicitous for the things of the 
may please his wife; and he is divided” (ited, 32, 3). 
For the first three centuries there was no lawof the CB 
regard to celibacy, though, as a matter of inet, 


from a second marriage, reminds her of the number 
sacred Orders who had embraced contimence, and had 
for their spouse (De Erk. Cast, xiii.). be 
The earliest law prnsiiey celibacy ———— : 
of Elvira in Spain about the year 
deacons were ria be deposed, if they lived —_—— - 
begot children after their ordination. A st 
enacted by a Roman Council under Pope Sirtcias 
wrote letters to Spain Africa insisting upon 
A few years later Pope Innecent 1 (402-417) wrote 
to Bishops Vietrieus of Rouen and Exuperius of 
the time of Leo the Great (440-461) the law of 
was obligatory throughout the West ae 
The Hastern Churches followed a Tess s 
ment, The Council of Aneyra (Canca 10 
permitted deacons to marry, if before t& 
declared their intention of not leading & 
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Council of Neo-Cesarea (Canon 7) in Cappadocia (315) forbade 
priests to contract a new marriage under penalty of deposition. 
The Apostolic Constitutions (400) forbade bishops, priests and 
deacons to marry after their ordination, but permitted them 
to keep their wives. The sixth canon indeed forbade bishops and 
priests to put away their wives “under pretext of piety.” 

The custom of insisting upon a celibate episcopate in the Hast. 
(Ibid., v., 22) became a law under the Emperor Justinian (527- 
565). The custom also of allowing priests and deacons to live 
with the wives they had married before ordination became general 
about the middle of the seventh century, and was solemnly 
sanctioned by the Council of Trullo in 692, * 

This law with some slight modifications still holds good in the 
Eastern Churches to-day, whether uniate or schismatic. 


_ 150. Is not celibacy impossible, as the history of 
Confession down the ages amply proves ? 


Celibacy is not impossible, and the history of Western 
Christendom bears witness that it has been kept by an over- 
whelming majority of priests. Writers like H. C. Lea, of Phila- 
delphia, and G. G. Coulton, of Cambridge, England, take special 
delight in gathering together the scandals of past ages, in order 
to prove that celibacy is an impossible burden upon the Catholic 
priesthood. Their inaccuracy and unfairness haye often been 
pointed out by Catholic scholars such as Gasquet and Thurston, 
but their anti-Catholic prejudice prevents their being honest 
in their estimates, electing certain periods of history when 
clerical morality was at a low ebb, they illogically endeayour to 
prove that the law of celibacy has always been inoperative. 

Laxity of observance at certain periods will, of course, be 
admitted by any candid historian, but no one who knows the 
facts can deny that the law of celibacy has been faithfully 
observed from the fourth century by the vast majority of the 
clergy of the West. 

Celibacy is not impossible, for the grace of God is given 
abundantly to all His priests to keep them chaste. Daily 
Mass, the recitation of the divine Office, the frequent medita- 
tion on divine truths, the consolations of the ‘confessional, the 
intimate contact with the sick and dying—all these are aids to 
keep every priest faithfully to his vow. He is not chosen lightly 
for his sacred office, but is watched over for years by intelligent 
and pious seminary professors, who, only after a most careful 
judgment, declare him worthy of the sacred ministry. 

‘A little common sense is all that is needed to answer the 
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151. Doe aot yor eae 


MONKS AND NUNS 


152. Were not the monks of the Midd 
ignorant and immoral set of men ? ws 
They were not. The old time calumnies of the | 
are no longer believed by reputable and critical Cat 
torians. A large volume could be filled with testimonies 
Catholies, who bear eloquent testimony to monasticism’s 
contribution to civilization. / md 
Maitland speaks of the medieval monasteries “as 
religions refuges for helpless infancy and old age, shelte 
spectable sympathy for the orphan maiden and the 
widow; as central points whence "griculture was to 
bleak hills and barren downs and marshy plains, and deal 
millions perishing with hunger and its pestilential 
repositories of the learning which then was; and well- 
learning which was to be; as nurseries of art and : 
the stimulus, the means and the reward to im 
aggregating around them every head that could devise s 
hand that could execute; as the nucleus of the city, which in a 
days of pride should crown its palaces and ; 
the towering cross of its cathedral. This, I think, no- 
deny” (The Dark Ages, 2). : M 
The medieval monks reclaimed millions of acres of ¢ 
marsh land in every country of Europe ; they copied Sa) 
of manuscripts of the Bible, the early Fathers, the Greek an 
Latin classics ; they founded many famous schools—Lerins, — 
moutier, Tours, Clonard, Clonmaenois, Bangor, Fulda, § 
Reichenau, Jarrow, Wearmouth and York ; they ga 
gether valuable libraries ; they practiced every possible 
charity towards the poor, the sick, the leper, the prisoner 
won to the Church by their missionary labours England, Tn 
Scotland, France, Germany, Flanders, and the greater part 
Italy. Our Lord told us to judge a tree by its fruits (Mai 
vii. 17). vw 
It x course happened at times that monasteries 
fervour, especially when kings and nobles put their un 
favourites in charge, but the Popes and the Bishops were 
the alert, and reform, often inaugurated by a saint, soon 
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the order of the day. oe ; 
153. Were not unchaste nuns walled-up alive in r 
Middle Ages ? eee 


No, this is a stock calumny of anti-Catholic lect 
only authority is the episode introduced into Sir 
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The three essentials of Sacrament are all expressed in these 
words of the Apostle: the marriage contract is an external si 
instituted by Christ to confer internal grace. Wilhelm-Scannell’s 
Manual of Theology (ii., 512), thus states the argument: “The 
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Apostle, speaking of Christian marriage, declares it to be a great : 


sign of something sacred, namely, the union of Christ with His 
Church, Now, it is by sanctifying grace and by a continual 
influx of graces that this union takes place. A perfect representa- 
tion of this union should contain something corresponding with 
the graces bestowed by Christ upon His Spouse—should likewise 
confer upon the parties grace connected with their state. Besides, 
the due fulfilment of the obligations imposed upon Christian 
spouses requires supernatural aid.” ° 
All the early Fathers insist upon the sanctity of marriage, and 
St. Augustine (354-430) calls it a Sacrament in many a passage. 
He writes: The excellence of marriage is threefold: faithfulness, 
offspring, the Sacrament. In faithfulness, it is required that 
neither should act in violation of the marriage tie; in the 
offspring, that they be received in love, fed with kindness, and 
educated religiously; and in the Sacrament, that the marriage be 
not dissolved, and that neither, if divorced, be united to another, 
not even for the sake of offspring” (De Gen. ad Iit., ix., 7, 12). 


156. Is polygamy allowed by the Gospel ? 


While the original condition of marriage was monogamous, as 
Pope Nicholas (858-867) taught (Ad Cons. Bulg.), God granted a 
dispensation to the patriarchs, and tolerated the practice of 
polygamy (Deut. xxi. 15-17). The Gospel absolutely forbids 
polygamy, as we learn from the words of Christ and St. Paul 
(Matt. xix. 46; Rom. vii. 2; 1 Cor. vii. 2; Eph. v. 23, 31). 
The Council of Trent condemned the Reformers who held “that 
it is lawful for Christians to have several wives, and that this is 
prohibited by no divine law” (Sess. xxiv., can. 2). The early 
Fathers are unanimous in condemning polygamy. — 


Luther, Melanchthon and Bucer wrote the Landgrave of Hesse 
that the divine law gave a general sanction to polygamy, and, 
acting on their advice, he took @ second wife, Margaret von 
Sale. The Reformers urged him to keep this second a 
secret for fear of scandal, and because it clearly violated 
Imperial law of the time. Bucer advised Philip, if any difficulty 
arose with the Emperor, to meet the problem by a downright lie 
(Grisar, Luther, iv., 13-70). 


160 THE QUE 
157. Why does the Cat 


prohibit divorce ? { 
Our Lord’s teaching that Christian m 
clear. He said to the Pharisees who questio Oe 
lawfulness of divorce: “Haye you not read that He a | 
from the beginning made them male and female ? Fo 
shall a man leave father and mother, and shall cleave t 
and they two shall be in one flesh. Therefore, 
not two, but one flesh. What therefore God hath | 
let no man put asunder.” When the Pfarisees a i 
then did Moses allow divorce, Christ answered that the J , 
bill of divorce was contrary to the primitive law of indissol 
and was granted only “by reason of the hardness of y 
(Matt. xix. 4-8). ma . 
The same teaching may be found in the Gok 0 
and St. Luke. Christ says that the husband a1 
remarry after divorce both commit adultery, and 
marrying the repudiated wife also commits adultery. 
shall put away his wife, committeth adultery 
And if the wife shall put away her husband, and be mar 
another, she committeth adultery” (Mark x. 11, 12). 
that marrieth her that is put away, committeth adultery” 
xvi. 18). : 1 
St. Paul compares Christian marriage to — 
union of Christ with His Church (Eph. y. 24). d 
states that death alone can dissolve the marriage bond. 
woman that hath an husband, whilst her husband livetl 
bound to the law; but if her husband be dead, she is | 
from the law of her husband. Therefore, whilst her 
liveth, she shall be called an adulteress if she be wi 
man; but if her husband be dead, she is delivered | 
of her husband, so that she is not an adulteress, 
another man” (Rom. vii, 2, 3). “To them that 
not I, but the Lord commandeth, that the wife depart 
her husband. And if she depart, that she remain unm 
be reconciled to her husband” (1 Cor. vii. 10, IDs p , 
The words of Christ and St. Paul are most ¢ 
stigmatize the remarriage of either husband or ‘ 
person as adultery (Matt. x. Mis Luke xvi. 
that if a just cause for separation exists, the p 
single or become reconciled (1 Oor. vii. 10 
death alone can dissolve the marriage bond ( vom 
vii. 39.) be 
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Separation from’ bed and board is permitted 
reasons, as the Council of Trent teaches : : 
The Church would consider continual dran 
weighty reasons, 1 pat Soe 
The State is no guide in the matter of divorce, 
Chrysostom remarked over a thousand years je 
“Do not cite the civil law made by outsiders, whi 
that a bill be issued and a divorce granted. 
according to these laws that the Lord will judge thee on 
Day, Dut according to those which He Himself has g 
Isb. Rep.). The Church recognizes that the State 
with regard to the civil effects of martiage, ¢. e., 
tixing the dowry, the right of succession, alimon; ae 
claims, as guardian of the Sacraments, the sole right dec 
whether a marriage is valid or not. 9 
158. Did not Christ Himself allow divorce | 
of adultery (Matt. v. 32; xix. 9)? 
Matt. vy. 32 reads: “But I say to you, that whos 
away his wife, excepting for the case of fornication, n 
ro commit adultery; and he that shall marry her that 
away, committeth adultery.” ‘ ia 
“The Jews had interpreted the Mosaie ordinance 
sense that a man’s duty towards. his wife is fulfilled 
has given her a bill of divorce, He was then free) to) 
Our Lord says: No; a man’s duty to his wi 
eby fulfilled; he is responsible for the adultery’ wh 
wife may commit, if he dismisses her for any other NRTA 


ta 


fornication, The phrase ‘maketh her to commit adultery,’ | 
only be understood on the supposition that the point at 1 
here is not the rights and liberties of the injured husbs 
wife has committed adultery, but rather the responsibility 
the husband who dismisses his wife contracts, in ce 
wards becomes an adulteress. She is not an adulteress: 
her dismissal, otherwise the phrase ‘maketh her to 
adultery'—would have no meaning. And lest the bond of 
riage shonld be thought to be dissolved when the wife 
away, our Lord lays it down that he who, ma vee Y 
that is pnt away commits adultery” (Mahon, Th 
Divorce, 22). i Ry Obaaee 
, Matthew xix. 9 reads as follows: “And Aly 
whosoever shall put away his wife, exce 
and shall marry another, committeth ad) 
marry her that is put away, committet! 
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Christ is not allowing in this passage remarriage i 
adultery, as some non-Catholics tee Lainillbod foe to eae 
declaring that one has the right to separate from the addlterste 
partner. He had just restored marriage to its primitive per- 
fection, emphasizing the fact that “what God had joined to- 
gether no man can put asunder.” If He had sanctioned divorce. 
He would have plainly contradicted what He had just said. It is 
a common rule of Biblical interpretation to judge a doubtful 
passage like this by the many clear texts which declare divorce 
absolutely forbidden (Mark x. 11,12; Luke xvi.18; 1 Cor. vii. 39). 

The early Fathers are unanimous in teaching that adultery 
is never a ground for divorce. 

159. Does not St. Paul permit divorce among 
Christians (1 Cor. vii. 12-15) ? 


In this passage, St. Paul is not discussing Christian marriage, 
but the natural marriage of the unbaptized. He plainly teaches 
that a marriage between two unbaptized persons may be dis- 
solved, if husband or wife is converted to the faith, while the un- 
baptized party refuses to live with the convert in peaceful wed- 


lock. He says: “If any brother hath a wife that believeth not, — 


and he consent to dwell with her, let her not put away her 
husband... . But if the unbeliever depart, let him depart. For a 
brother or sister+is not under servitude in such cases. But God 
hath called us in peace.” 

‘This is known in canon law as the Pauline Privilege. Before 
it can be used, the convert must find ont: 1. Whether the un- 
baptized partner is willing to receive Baptism, for in that case 
the marriage remains intact; 2. Whether the unbaptized party 
is willing to live in peaceful wedlock without blaspheming the 
Creator; ¢. e., without intending to pervert or tempt the Chris- 
tian to mortal sin (Pope Innocent Ii, 4 Deer., Tit. 19, ch. 7). 
Lf after due inquiry, technically called interpellation, these ques- 
tions are answered in the negative, the Pauline Privilege may be 
used, and a new marriage contracted, which zpso facto dissolves 
the old. The laws governing this matter are found in canons 

20-1127 of the Code. } nies { 
fd Although natural marriage is in itself indissoluble, it Jin hs 
dissolved by God, who permitted divorce in the Old Law 
the Pauline Privilege in the New. 


160. Why does the Catholic Church arrogantly claim 


rues pea © 
the sole control over Christian marriage * eee 8 
There is no arrogance in the Church’s claim. While never 
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MIXED MARRIA 
interfering with the State’s right with 
sequences of marriage, the Catholie Church 
control over Christian marriage because it isa S 
all the seven Sacraments have been teks oor 
care. As the representative of Christ, she has 
whether error, force or frand has annulled a 
she has the right to limit the competency o! 
marry, riz., those under age, those closely related, th 
Orders; she has the right to safeguard her children 
unhappy marriages by her impediments of disp 
of abduction and of crime. ad ny 

The Council of Trent defined: “If anyone say 
Church cannot establish impediments dissolving 
that she has erred in establishing them, let him 
(Sess. xxiv. can 4), ain: “If anyone says tha im 
causes do not belong fags jadegeetilen him | 
thema” (Canon 12). a 4a 

161. Is it not true that while your Church 
cally prohibits divorce, she prac 
her system of annulments and dispensations? 


. 
It is not true. The Catholic Church never grant 
sation from the divine or the natural law, but only fro 
of her own making. She never, like the modern State, é 
a valid marriage null and void, but asserts by her a 
that a so-called marriage never actually took place. Is 
no difference between tearing up a genuine fifty-dollar 
State divorce) and declaring another fifty-dollar | 2 
feit (The Church annulment) ? ae, Fo 
Controyersialists often accuse the Roman Rot 
forth annulments with a layish hand. Do they 
five years, this court which legislates for the whole — 
only ninety-eight decrees of nullity and refused 
United States alone grants about one hensied soul 
auleghs 


sand divorces a year. ” . 
162. Why is your Church so bitterly 
mixed marriages ? as 
The Catholic Church has prohibited mi 
the earliest times, as we learn from the la 
Councils of Elvira (300), Laodicea (843- 
Chalcedon (451). In modern times we find 
demned by Popes Urban VIII, Clement XI, 
IX and Leo X{L. pa 
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aalth and the Wha By mutaal ont, howe 
nd wife may farego their nights, either 
(1 Cox, wi 3) \ , 
Csthohes frequently misunderstand our 
for they seem te believe that Gatholi 
to have children to the utmost capacity 
bearing. This is not teu It is po 
family, if the method is selfeontrol 
co What the Catholie Ohurh 
Hon of the family, or contracep’ 
cal or other artificial means, ; 
th control is against the law of natura. Tt i 
1 as it implies the frustration of the onder: 
sacs the Immediate ond of a natural human act 
‘ the natural instinets of humanity; it leads to exe 
tse of a function, which preeminently calls for the 
cise of self-control, hy : 
The immediate bono and primary end of 
begetting of children, When the marital rel 
to render the fulfilment of its purpose tmpo 
unethically and unnaturally, The pleasures of mar 
nocent in view of legitimate child-bearing 5 they 
and degrading, only whon separated from the ont 
sponsibilities of parenthood, t ra 
There is no evidence whatever to : 
overpopulation, Indeed, the iatest seientific 
contrary, Although the world’s population 
has been rapidly reer b the food production 


has been inereasing ata still more rapid rate, 
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and a sacramental 
The seven Sacramenis were all imstitated by | 
Church is powerless to chanze them; when 
they infallibly confer grace of themselves. | 
are rites instituted by the Church, which can mat 
gate them at will ; they do not confer sanctify: 
selves, but depend for their eGicacy span 
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of the faithful using th and the 
manifested by her official prea iy Bg 
The sacramentals may move God to 
graces, for the leading of a good Ohristie 
state or the clerical; .g., the nuptial blessing; 1 
may protect the soul from Satan, and drive a 
». J» exorcism, holy water ; they may dedicate a 
service of God; v g., the blessing of a chureh, an 
they may forgive~Venial sins by inclining the son] to } 
the recital ofAhe Lord’s Prayer, the Gonfiteor, thi 
Cross ; they’ may, if it be God’s will, obtain tem 
v. g. the blessing of a private home, of the harvest. — 


ll to mind the purity of heart with which they 
into the presence of Christ, really present upon 
blessing it, the priest adds some salt to symbo 
and immortality. The use of holy water is in no 
stitious practice, because Catholics do not believe that 
virtue in itself; its efficacy depends entirely upon 
of those who use it, and upon God’s acceptance of 
of His Church. ; } 
The Jews used holy water extensively in their ri 

the ordination of priests and levites (Hxod. xxix. 4; Ley. 
viii. 7), before offering sacrifice (Exod. xxx. 17), in the ace 
of adultery (Num, v. 17), and in the ablutions before mea 
prayers (Mark vii. 13). A brazen laver for ablutions we 
blessed (Lev. viii, 11) and placed between the altar 
tabernacle (Exod. xxx. 18; xxxviii. 8; xl. 7). There 
layers in Solomon's ‘Temple (8 Kings, vii 88). 
The blessing of holy water with a prayer to driy 
spirits is found in many ancient doeuments of the Chi 
in the fourth century we find it in the Apostolic Co 
Testament of the Lord, and the Pontifical of Serapion. 


166. Is it not superstitious to wear the se 

Catholics do not consider the scapular a charm ¢ 
The small scapular of woollen cloth, or the medal whieh m 
its place since 1910, is merely a badge of ‘ip 
religious confraternity, associated with some religious 
the Carmelites, the Servites, the Vrinitarians, the 
or the Dominicans. It is modelled on the ie sca] 
which was worn over the cassock, ois. WEP 
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perscn, superior to all others, unequalled in the rati 

having one Son in common agit ths Heavenly Father” (Devs, of 

Schriften, xiv., 250). Calvin writes: “We cannot acknowled 

the blessings brought us by Jesus withont acknowled: ing at the | 

same time how highly God honoured and enriche Mary in 
choosing her for the Mother of God” (Comm. sur I’ Harm., 
Evang., 20). 

168. How can you claim that Mary was always a 
virgin, when the Scriptures often speak of brethren 
of Jesus ? : 

The dogma of the Virgin Birth was defined as an article of 
faith by the Fifth General Council held at Constantinople under 
Pope Vigilius in 553, and again by the Lateran Council held by 
Pope Martin I at Rome in 640. It is a dogma held unanimously 
by the Fathers of the Church from the very beginning, and 
taught explicitly in both the Old Testament and the New. 

The prophet Isaias foretold the birth of Jesus Christ from a 
Virgin Mother. He says: “Behold a virgin shall conceive, and 
bear a Son, and His name shall be called Emmanuel” (Isa. vii. 
14). The word he uses for virgin, almah, is always equivalent 
to virgin in the Old Testament (Gen. xxiv. 43; Exod. ii, 4; Oan- © 
ticles i. 2; vi. 7; Ps. lxyii. 26; Prov. xxx. 19). The Jews im 
their Septuagint version of the Old Testament ( 286-246 | B.c.) 
translated almah by parthenos, the Greek equivalent for an invio- 
late virgin. 

The New Testament teaches the Virgin Birth in the Gospels 
of St. Matthew and St. Luke. “Fear not to take unto thee 
Mary thy wife, for that which is conceived in her is of the Holy 
Ghost” (Matt i, 20). “The angel was sent from God to a virgin 
espoused to a man whose name was Joseph” (Luke i. 26, 27). 

The Fathers of the first four centuries all teach the hie ov 
Birth: St. Justin Martyr (Apol., xxxi., 46; Dial. cum Pryp.y yF 
Aristides (Apol.) ; St. Ireneus (Adv. Haer., v., 16); Origen (Hom., 
vii, In Lucam); St. Hilary (In Matt., i., 3), St. Epiphanius (Adv. 
Haer., \xxviii , 1-7; St. Jerome (Adv. Helv.). 

The Fathers give four reasons why the brethren of Jesus were 
not Mary’s children, 1. They argue that her virginity was 
; ; ) , to the angel: “How shall this be done, 
implied by her answer ang’ 4 othow wail 
because I know not man” (Luke i. 34); 2. If Mary had other chi - 

ren, why is Jesus so emphatically called “the Son of Mary? 
(Mark a 3), and why is Mary never called the mother of the 
brethren of the Lord?; 3. The Gospel texts all imply that the 
brethren were older than Jesus. They were jealous of His popu- 
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¥ 
larity; they criticized Him and gave Him advice; they er 
deavoured to lay hold on Him on the supposition that eave 
mad (Mark vi. 4; John vii, 1; Mark iii, 31); 4. If Mary had 
other children, why should Jesus, dying on the Cross, have in- 
trusted His Mother to the care of St. John 2 (John xix. 26,27), y 

We shall never know to a certainty the exact relationship of 
the four brothers, James, Joseph, Simon and Jude, It will 
always remain doubtful whether “Mary of Clopas” (Cleophee? was 
the wife of Clopas or his sister. In either case her children, 
James and Joseph, were cousins of Jesus, either on the mother’s 
ov the father’s side. It will always remain doubtful whether 
James, the brother of the Lord, is Jamet the Apostle, the son of 
Alpheus ; and again, whether his father Alphwus is the same as 
Clopas (Alphweus-Clopas), the brother of St. Joseph. If both 
hypotheses are trne, and we think they are, then Jude was # 
cousin of Jesus on both his mother’s and his father’s side. bce 

The word “brother” in itself proves nothing, for it had very 
wide meaning among the Jews. It is used in the Old Testament 
for relatives in general (Job xlii. 2; xix. 18, 14), nephews (Gen. 
xiii. 18; xxiv. 14; xxix. 15), distant consins (Lev. x. 4), and 
firsb cousins (1 Par. xxiii. 21,22). Besides there was no word 
in Hebrew or Aramaic for cousin, so that the Old Testament 
writers were forced to use the word AH, brother, to deseribe 
different degrees of kindred. 

169. Was not your dogma of the Virgin Birth taken — 
»ver from paganism ? . 
The cneleAt pieae myths are taken from nature, representing 
the succession of day and night, or of the seasons, and ite 
mystery of life and its transmission from one onantr ie one 
They are undated, and unlocated, and generally lone 18 
vaguely imagined period before the coming of man. h > t ‘ 
account of our Lord’s birth has the form, not of my ’ te se 
history ; place, date and contemporary persons an ee al 
specified, and it is interwoven not only with the foxes Rg: ‘ 
history, but also with the events of our Lord’s life mee 
a way as to be inseparable from the Gospel aceon Secpet 
Ag Martindale says : “Conscious adaptation of myth by the al 
weiss ‘otesque supposition, neglected by repu 
writers is a grotesque ’ Vang for oat unconcious deformation of | 
demo pe Log’ aly the early date now ony a , 
1ISLOrIe eve "4 EA Soozad 7 Pa 
for the composition of the Gospels (The Virgin Birth, ): wey Fe 


hey came together” 
170. Do not the words * before t : . 
and *‘till shee brought forth her first born Son” prove — 

’ . 


that the Marriage of Mary and Joseph ¥ 
mated later on (Matt. nt 18; Luke ii. 7 
They prove nothing of the kind. These 
adduced against the Virgin birth by Helvi 
tury, were ay answered by St. Jerome, 
many passages from the Scriptures to prove th 
and (ll did not imply the subsequent oceurrence 
in question. ‘Noe opening the window of the 
raven, which went forth, and did not return — 
were dried up upon the earth” (Gen. viii. 6, 7) 
never returned. Or again: “And no man hath 
sepulchre until the present day” (Deut. xxxiv. 6 
ever discovered where Moseg had been buried. ‘ 
171. Do not the words: “She brought - 
first born Son” imply that Mary had at pps ey 
(Matt. i. 25)? + 7 
Not at all, The Mosaic law of the first born (Exod. ; 
19, 20) held as soon as the mother had given birth to 
whether he was the only one, or whether he was sue 
other children. The Jews frequently spoke of a fa: 
when bringing forth her first born son. } 
172. Does not your doctrine of het’ 
Conception of the Virgin contradict the 
which teach that all men died in Adam (1 Cor. Le 


of. Rom. vy. 12)2 

The doctrine means that at the very first instant Ww 
soul was infused into her body, the Virgin Mary 
by God’s grace, so that her soul was never deprived of t } 
sanctification, which all other creatures had forfeited by t eet 
of Adam. Her soul was never displeasing to God, because ng 


never been stained with original sin, 
On December 8, 1854, Pope Pins IX defined that “ 
trine which declares that the Pep Blessed ot 
first instant of her conception, by @ sin nd | 
of Almighty God, in view of the merits Fre : 
Saviour of the human race, was preserved 
of original sin, ig a doctrine revealed eh om 
be believed firmly and constantly by all 


fre bw ~ 
Deus). 
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ceived in Original Sin. They imply her freedom from all sin. 
by their insistance upon her perfect purity, and her position as. 
the second Eve. 

173. Why do Catholics claim that the Virgin Mary 
never committed sin, when the Bible says: “If we sa 
that we have no sin we deceive ourselves, and the truth 
is not in us” (1 John i. 8) ? 4 


Catholics believe that the Blessed Virgin was free from all 
actual sin because of divine tradition confirmed by the Council 
of Trent. St. Augustine writes: “Except, therefore, the Holy 
Virgin Mary, about whom, on account of the honour of our Lord, 
I will not allow the question to be entertained, when sins are: 
under discussion—for how do we know what inerease of grace 
was bestowed on her, to enable her to overcome sin in every 
way” (De Natura et Gratia, 36). , 

The Council of Trent defines ; “If anyone says that man once- 
justified can during his whole life avoid all sins, even venial ones, 
as the Church holds that the Blessed Virgin did by special priv- 
ilege of God, lepAim be anathema” (Sess. vi., can. 23). 

/ 


DO CATHOLICS ADORE MARY ? 


174. Is‘there any Biblical or historical proof of the. 
ascension of the Virgin Mary into heaven ? 


The/dogma of the Assumption means the Blessed Virgin’s 
sntrap¢e into heaven, body and soul, by the power of God. The: 
active term Ascension is used only of Jesus Christ’s entrance 
into heaven by his own divine power. The doctrine has never 
been defined by the Church, although its wide acceptance since: 
the sixth century renders it a certain doctrine, that cannot be 
denied by Catholics without rashness. ‘ 

It cannot be proved from the Bible, or from contemporary 
historical witnesses, but it vests on such solid theological prin~ 
ciples, that many Bishops have written the Apostolic See, 
requesting its definition as a dogma of the faith. : 

“A doctrine,” says Renandin, “universally held for over thir- 
teen hundred years, could only have originated in a special 
revelation of our Lord to his Apostles” (La Doctrine de UAs- 


sumption). : 
175. Do Catholics adore the Virgin Mary? ne 
No, Catholics adore God alone, Father, Sonand Holy Spirit. 


They love and reverence the Blessed Virgin, because God 


honoured her above all creatures by choosing her to be the mother ~ 


of His only Son. St. Epiphanius in the fourth century con~ 
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demned the Collyridians, the only sect in 
divine honours, saying: “We do not adore 
Mary then be honoured, bat the Father 
alone be adored” ( Adr. Collyrid., 29). 
176. Why do Catholics pay so 
Mary, when she was only an ordinary we 
The Catholic Church has always paid specia 
Blessed Virgin, because God honoured her above 
bestowing upon her the highest dignity He 
divine maternity. The Scriptures tell us that 
by dwelling with her under the same roof et th fi 
years until He began His public ministry, and that hi 
His love to her on the Cries. aii He left her to the kin 
of His beloved disciple, St. John (John xix. 26). I cou 
understand how intelligent men hoped to extol the Son c 
making little of the Mother of God. We do 
affections of our fellowmen by despising or making 
mothers. ‘ 
How can you call Mary an ordinary woman, and 
time pretend that you have studied the Scriptures ? 
choose an ordinary woman to be the Mother of His 
when he had countless millions of women to choose fi 
prophet Isaias spoke of her coming centuries before 
and God sent from heaven a special ambassador to a 
her super-eminent dignity (Luke i. 26), and another 
St. Joseph in his doubting (Matt. i. 20), Both the ane 
Elizabeth called her “blessed among women” (Luke i. 
and her own prophecy that “henceforth all ions sl 
me blessed” (Luke i. 48) is fulfilled to the letter every 
Catholics the world over. | ahd 
Instead of detracting from the love of Christ, 
Mary increases our love for Him. The devout clien 
ever the strong defender of the divinity of Jesus Ch 
The divine maternity, as the Conncil of Ephesus 
nized in 431, has ever been the standard of orth 
the true doctrine of the Incarnation. “9 
Love for Mary, the masterpiece of God's etea 
very nature leads us to the love of Christ her Son-_ 
be jealous of the praise we give her, for every one of hi 
and prerogatives are His own free gift. Is the 
the praise you give his masterpiece ? Is the an’ 


praise you give his book ? ity ie 
177. Did not Christ speak harshly 


CHRIST DISOWNS MARY? 6, 


saying to her at the marriage of Cana : “Woman, what 
have I to do with thee” (John ii. 4)? 

The Catholic version is more accurate: “What (is it) to me 
and to thee ?” According to Father Lagrange the Arabs of 
Palestine still use this same expression : “What to thee 2” It has 
a two-fold meaning, either “attend to your own affairs,” or when 
said smilingly, “Do not worry, all will turn out well.” This 
second meaning is certainly the meaning here, for Christ im- 
mediately works the miracle of changing water into wine at His 
Mother’s request. 

The use of the word “woman” doe? not in the slightest degree 
imply any disrespect, or even emphasize, as some haye falsely 
held, the infinite distinction between Mary, the creature, and 
her divine Son. It is simply a solemn mode of addressing any- 
one, as we know from our Lord’s use of it on the Oross (John 
xix. 26). 

Many Protestant commentators—Westcott, Bloomfield, Ellicott, 
Alford, Trench—admit that our Lord did not speak harshly 
to His mother in this passage. Trench writes: “It is true that 
in the address ‘woman’ there is nothing of severity or harshness, _ 
however much it may have some such sound to English ears, 
In those last and tenderest words which our lord addressed to 
His Mother, He used the same language : ‘Woman, behold thy 
Son.’ So far from any harshness, the compellation has something 
solemn in it, and cannot but have such where the dignity of 
woman is truly felt. But it is otherwise with the words : ‘What 
have I to do with thee ?’... Any severity which these words 
may seem to have in reading, we cannot doubt was mitigated 
in the manner of speaking; suffering, as it did, a near compliance 
with her request to look as though an apparent refusal” (On 
Miracles, Ser. 1). 


178. Did not Christ disown His Mother, when He 
said, ‘“‘*My Mother and My brethren are those which hear 
the word of God and do it” (Luke viii. 21; Cj. Matt. 
xii. 46, 50) ? 4 

Not at all. He is simply taking occasion of the presence of 
His Mother and cousins to teach the people the necessity of 
keeping the word of God, as Mary did (Luke i. 38, 45 5 ii. 19, 
51), and the necessity of detachment from even one’s kinsfolk 
for the love of God. ‘Tertullian writes: “Christ is wont to do 
everything that He enjoins upon others. How strange then 
would it certainly have been if, while He was teaching others 
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180. Why do Catholics pray to the Virgin and 
Saints ? 

The Chureh's teaching on the invocation of the saints 
defined by the Council of Tron, “Tho saints, who | 
gether with Christ, offer ap their own prayers $o- ; 
It is good and useful suppliantly to invoke them, ‘ne 
recourse to their prayers, wid and help for ob 
from God, through His Bon Josus Ohrist, who 
Redeemer and Saviour, ‘Those persons think apie vb 
that the suints, who enjoy eternal happiness in heaven, — 
be invoked; who assert thik they do nob 
who declare that asking phil to pemy i me 
is idolatry, repugnant to the wor a 
the ripe of the One Mediator of God a mon, 
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THE INTERCESSION OF THE SAINTS 


The Old and New Testament plainly teach the principle and 
the practice of asking the prayers of our brethren,. especially 
of the just (James y, 16-18), God commanded Abimelech to 
ask _Abraham’s prayers: “He shall pray for thee and thon shalt 
live” (Gen, xx. 7, 17). God had mercy on the sinful children 
of Israel in the desert because Moses: interceded for them (Ps. 
xv. 23). God said to the friends of Job; “My servant Job shall 
pray for you; his face I will accept” (Job xlii. 8). St. Paul 
in his letters continually asked the brethren to pray for him 
(Rom. xv. 80; Eph. vi. 18, 19; 1 Thess. v. 25). ; 

Is it reasonable to suppose that the Christian; who pray: 
for his brethren while upon earth, will lose all interest in them 
once he reaches the kingdom of heaven ? The Christian tradi- 
tion from the beginning declares that the interest of the Saints 
in heaven will be increased a hundredfold, because they will 
realize then more fully our needs and necessities, and God’s will- 
ingness to hearken to their intercession. St. Jerome (340-420) 
is a striking witness to this fact. He writes: “If Apostles and 
martyrs, whilst still in the flesh and still needing to care for 
themselves, can pray for others, how much more: will they pray 
for others after they have won their crowns, their victories, their 
triumphs. Moses, one man, obtains God’s pardon for six hun- 
dred thovsand armed men, and Stephen prays for his persecutors. 
When they are with Christ will they be less powerful? St, Paul 
says that two hundred and seventy-six souls were granted to 
his prayers, whilst they were in the ship with him. Shall he 
close his lips after death, and not mutter a syllable for those 
who throughout the world have believed in his gospel?” (Adv. 
Vegil., 6.) ‘ ‘ 

That the angels pray for men we learn from the vision 0 

Zacharias (i. 12, 13), nad from the words of the angel Raphael 

to Tobias: “When thou didst pray with tears’... 1 offered thy 

prayer to the Lord” (Tob. xii. 12), Christ Himself tells us that 
they have an interest in us, for He says: “There shall be joy 
before the angels of God upon one sinner doing penance (Luke 

xv. 10). In another place He warns men‘not to scandalize little 

children, for they have angels to intercede for them in heaven 
Matt. xviii. 10). 3 

; sr early hiked unanimously teach the doctrine of the 

intercession of the saints. ; 


181. Why do Catholics adore images and pray to 


them ? is : 
Catholics do not adore images or pray to them. e Council 
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RELICS OF THE SAINTS cc 


182. Is it not superstitious to venerate the relics of 
the saints ? ve 


The Council of Trent teaches “that the holy bodies of holy 
martyrs and others now living with Christ—which bodies were 


the living members of Christ and the temples of the ae : 


Ghost—and which are by Him to be raised to eternal life and 

be glorified, are to be venerated by the faithful; for through 
these bodies many benefits are bestowed by God on men, so that 
they who affirm that veneration and honour are not due to the — 
relics of the saints, or that these and other sacred monuments 
are uselessly honoured by the faithful, and that the places dedi- 
cated to the memory of the saints are in yain visited with the 
view of obtaining their aid, are wholly to be condemned” (Sess. 
XXV.). 

The Catholic Church does not teach that there is any magical 
virtue or any curative efficacy in the relic itself. The Church 
merely says, following the Scriptures, that they are often the 
occasion of God’s miracles, In the Old Law we read of the 
veneration of the Jews for the bones of Joseph (Exod. xiii. 19; 
Jos. xxiv, 32), and of the prophet Eliseus which raised a dead 
man to life (4 Kings xiii. 21; Cf. Hecles. xlviii. 12); im the 
New, of the woman cured by touching the hem of our Lord’s 
garment (Matt. ix. 20, 21), of the sick healed by the shadow of ° 
St. Peter (Acts v.15, 16), and of the handkerchiefs and aprons 
that had touched the body of St. Paul (Acts xix. 12). a 

The veneration of the relics of the saints can ‘be traced as 
far back as the second century. After St. Polyecarp had been 
burned at the stake, his disciples, “took up his bones, which were 
more valuable than precious stones and finer than refined gold, 
and laid them in a suitable place, where the Lord allows 
us to assemble in gladness and joy to celebrate the birthday: 
of his martyrdom” (Mart. Poly.). Many of the early Fathers, 
while strongly repudiating the charge of idolatry or “cinder- 
worshipping,” extol highly the cultus of relics, among them 
St. Augustine, St. Ambrose, St. Jerome, St. Gregory of Nyssa, 
St. Gregory of Nazianzus, and St. John Chrysostom. St. Jerome 
(340-420) writes: “We do not worship, we do not adore, 
we do not bow down before the creature rather than to the 
Creator, but we venerate the relics of the martyrs in order 
the better to adore Him whose martyrs they are” (Ad. 
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184. Must Catholics believe all the 
in the lives of the saints? , 

Miracles did not end with the A 
promised that miracles would always a 
Church, and a gift He would always bestow 
followers, the saints (Mark xvi. ; John xiv. 
prejudiced man can read the testimony of the 
saints canonized by the Apostolic See, and 
laid down by Pope Benedict XIV for 
without being convinced a peers 
which outsiders have con con ster @ 
fact, been rejected by the Congregetsonsdl SEE at Rome | war 


trustworthy. The miracles wrought at Lourdes 
tercession of our Lady are always put to the 
scientific scrutiny, The evidence may be read ii 
Bertrin, Boissarie, Marchand and others. 
Miracles are historical facts, and, t ” 
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THE GENBRAL JUDGMENT 


weighed nceording to the rules of historical evidence, — Catholics ‘sy 
medieval 


avo not bound to accept the pseudo-mivacles of the 
chroniclers, or of modern pious sentimentaliste, but they strenu- 
ously protest agapaet that modern rationalistic prejudice, which 
refuses to consider any evidence for their happening, 

of a false prgstpposition of their impossibility. 


185. /Sinee God is everywhere, why do Catholics 
yake pilgrimages to various shrines ? 


Oxtholics are well aware that God is everywhere, and that 
wo can pray to Him in every place. “The gates of heaven are 
equally open to the citizens of Jerusalem vreof Britain,” as St. 
Jerome once said, But since Jesus Christ dignified the Holy 
Land by making it His dwelling place while upon earth, Chris- 
tians from the very beginning haye always desired to visit the 
cities hallowed by His presence. The same feeling prompts 
them to visit the shrines of the Blessed Virgin, the martyrs and 
the saints. It is certain that God has granted many favours, 
temporal and spiritual, to His people at these shrines, and visiting 
them has caused Catholies to pray with greater feryour, to do 
more penance for their sins, and to receive Communion more 
frequently. 

The Bible tells of Eleana and Anna going every year to pray 
at Silo (1 Kings i. 3), and of our Lord Himself taking part in 
the annual Jewish pilgrimage to Jerusalem (Luke ii. 41), 

Besides fostering the devotion of the people, pilgrimages hhad 
many another good effect. They contributed to the growth of 
many a medieval city; they caused many @ good road to be 
built; they increased communication between foreign countries; 
they gave rise to medieval miracle plays; they gave stay-at- 
homes a knowledge of the geography of other lands,; they 
brought into being religious orders like the Knights of St. John 
and the Knight Templars ; they kept Europe from becoming 
Mohammedan through the Crusades. 


XII. LIFE AFTER DEATH } 


186. How do you prove from the Bible that there is 
a Judgment immediately after death? If there is, what 
need is there of a General Judgment ? , ~ 

Death, according to Catholic teaching, is universal (Jos. 
xxiii. 14; 3 Kings ii. 2; Heb. ix. 27); at is punishment due to 
Adam’s sin (Gen. ii. 17; iit. 19; Rom. vy. 13; vi. 25;.1 Cor. xv- 
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THE RESURRECTION OF THE BODY > iis, 
ei 


of itself could never know it with certainty; we believe ¥ 
because the Catholie Church, the infallible teacher 
revelation, in the name of the Bible and tradition, has — 
it an article of faith in her Creeds—the Apostles’, the 
nd the Athanasian—and in her Councils, viz, the Coun- 
tinople (553), and the Fourth Lateran in 1215, 
ned Council declares that “all men shall rise again M 
» own bodies, which they now bear, to receive according 
works. 
octrine is tanght in the Old Testament at first vaguely, 
wards with increasing definiteness. The prophets predict 
roration of Israel under the figure of a general resur- 
Osee vi, 3; xiii 14; Ezech. xxxvii. 11), and refer to 
Resurrection as a pledge of our own (Ps. xv. 10). While 
texts of Isaias (xxvi. 19-21) and Daniel (xii. 2) do not 
y assert a general resurrection, and the oft-cited passage of 
In my flesh I shall see God—xix. 25-27) loses its force 
= compared with the original Hebrew; they are often cited 
early Fathers as proof of the Resurrection of the Body. 
lear and unequivocal text of the Old Testament is found 
d Machabees (vii. 10, 11). e 
r Lord taught the Resurrection of the Body frequently, 
i attributed the denial of+ the Sadducees to their ignorance of 
riptures (Matt. xxii. 29; Mark xii. 18-27; Luke xx. 27-88; 
y. 28, 29; vi. 39, 40; xi. 23-26). His own Resurrection ~ 
se xxiv. 39-43; John xx. 20, 27, 28) in His identical Body 
confirms His teaching of our bodily resurrection. 

St. Paul preached the Resurrection from the Dead as one of 
the fundamental doctrines of Christianity at Athens (Acts xvii. 
18, 31, 32), at Jerusalem (Acts xxiii. 6), before Felix (Acts xxiv. 
15) and before Agrippa (Acts xxvi. 8), besides mentioning it in 
many passages of his Epistles (Rom. viii. 11; 1 Cor, vi. 14; xy. 
12; 2 Cor. iv. 14; vi. 1; Phil. iii. 21; Thess. iv. 12; 2 Tim’ i: 
11; Heb. vi. 2). He proves the Resurrection of the Dead from 
the Resurrection of Christ, declaring that “if there be no Resur- 
rection of the Dead, then Christ is not risen again” (1 Cor. xv. 
13; Cf. St. Thomas TII., Q. lvi., art. 1). , 

Ali the early Fathers teach clearly the Resurrection of the 
Body, for they were called upon continually to defend it against 
the universal pagan denial of immortality, and the Gnostic heresy 
that all matter was evil. While declaring that it could be known 
only by divine revelation, they showed that it was not imposs- 
ible in view of the Omnipotence of God (St. Cyril of Alexandria, 
Cat., 18), and they argued its fittingness from the fact that the 
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HELL j wa 
(1 Par. xxi. 1), of our Lord in the d 


Judas (Luke xxii. 3), and of all meal (Lal 
viii. 44; 2 Cor. iv. 4 ah Peter v.8).5 {ae 


189. Can you prove an eternal Hell ? 


Reason cannot prove that hell is eternal ; pad 
that the doctrine does not involve any contradi 
learn of eternal punishment solely from diyine revelati 

The Catholic Church has always taught that those » 
mortal sin are condemned by God to Hell forever. 
Lateran Council (1215) pet the Council of Trent (S$ 
14; Sess. xiv., can. 5) both speak "of the lot of the. i 
as “everlasting and eternal punishment” and “e 
tion.” 

It is true that the Hebrew word SHEOL i 
ment generally means the grave, or the other cr 
good (Gen. xxxvii. 35) or the bad (Nam. xvi, 30). 
meaning sometimes even in the New (Acts ii. 27; poe. 
The Jews had at first a very vague idea of. ; 

although God protected them always from hlling i ; 
current pagan errors of pantheism, dualism and r : > 
(Dictionnaire de la Bible, iv. 1316). They believed in th 
world, but their minds were chiefly on this et 
personal happiness and national p 
pedia v., 531 In the Pentateuch, Josue, iGeanen 
there is no explicit distinction between the lot of the g 
and the wicked in the hereafter. Job is the first to assert 
reward of the just in the other life, thus a TO 
the punishment of the wicked (xiv., xvi., 8). Psals 
lxxii., xci., xev., Cix.) ; Ecclesiastes (xi., xii.) ; I 
xiv., xxiv.), and the minor prophets (Joel iii. 1-21; | 
speak of a divine Universal Judgment, clearl: 
punishment hereafter of the wicked. Isaias 
(xxxii.) and Daniel (xii.) mention the eternal 
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penance for their sins (Matt. iii. br ey a eee iii. 

Jobn iii. 38). In asking men to follow Him and 


Gospel, Christ continually tells them that, their eternal sal 
apsitp stake ; that if they die in their sins ie 


eternal punishment. Thus He b pear eey not the ins : 


the Holy Ghost (Matt. xii. aa} and the ‘scandal 
xviii. 8); He urges the duty of fraternal charity (Matt. 
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swans (Luke xvi, 18.31), of the reat st 
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XX 14-90), Sis Ne 1-18), and of the 
J ta His description of the Last Judgement our ( 

v© Anal separation of the good from the wicked, to: 
Late | Depart from Me, ye cused, into. everina 
(Matt. xxv, 41), 

Some have pretended that the Gospel of St, John ¢ ! 
Christ's teaching in the Synoptics, but this is not true, for 
future destiny of man is always pictured under the general ide 
of eternal life or eternal loss (Sonn iii, 3, 15, 16; viv 40, 
99; xii, 25, 48, 50; xvii. 2; xx, 81), 

_ [he Apostles repeat the Lord’s teaching. St, Poter 
that false prophets and lying teachers shall perish in theix corr 
and be tormented in Hell like the rebel angela (2 Poter ii, 

+. 9, 12). St. Jude speaks of ungodly mon, deniers of Ol 

who, like the fallen angels and the wicked cities of Sodom wa 

Gomorrha, shall suffer the punishment of eternal fire and shall } 

cast into eternal darkness (Jude 4, 6, 7, 8, 12), St. Paul speaks 

eternal punishment (2 Thess. i, 6-9; 1 Cor. vi. 9, 10; Gal. y. 

Eph. v. 5). . 

Universalists have held that the Qreek word atontos does 
mean everlasting, but age long, 7. ¢., # long period, but not an- 
ending one (Matt. xxv, 46). But tho same Greek word is 
for “everlasting life” and for “everlasting punishment,” As 
one holds that the reward of the just will come to an end, 
not unreasonable to suppose that Ohrist meant the puni hm 

of the wicked to cease after w timo? Oxenham says: “If C 
had intended to teach the doctrine of eternal punishment, © 
He possibly have taught it in plainer or more direct terme t 
He did not intend to toach it, conld Ho possibly have’ chosen” 
language more certain a priord bo mislond, ti the fs nt ; 

serience of eighteen contaries proves a posteriori phe: 4 
od misled the trmense multitude of His dinciplos” 

It jw true that some of the early Ohvintian 

the eternity of Hell, led netray by the errors of di 

255), who believed in “a vrostoration ( } 
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HELL  38e 
things”; v. g.. St. Gregory of Nyssa bably St. 
Gregory of Nazianzus 330-390), But prepa oat i ih 
by a synod of Constantinople in 543, and again by the Fifth 
General Council of Constantinople in 553. With these few 
exceptions the Fathers are unanimous in teaching with the ~ 
Scriptures the doctrine of an eternal Hell. 


190. How can an infinitely good and merciful God 
condemn us whom He loves to the everlasting tor- 
ments of Hell ? 


Hell is indeed a great mystery and, like every other mysier 
of Christianity, is infinitely beyond the scope of any finite mind. 
The Catholic knows it to be a dogma divinely revealed, and he 
accepts it humbly and without question on the word of Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God. As the Apostle says: “How incompre- 
hensible are His judgments, and how unsearchable His ways” 
(Rom. xi. 33). Do scientists reject a known fact, simply be- 
cause they are unable to explain it P 

Is it honest for the unbeliever to ask in one breath: “How 
can a good God punish His creatures in Hell?,” and in the next, 
“How can a world so full of wretchedness and misery be’ the 
creation of an infinitely wise and good God?” God is either. 
too good or too evil, according as the unbeliever feels inclined 
to deny either Hell or Divine Providence. And yet in God all is 
one—His Mercy, Justice, Power and Love. It is only the limited 
character of our intellects that makes us set one attribute of 
God against the other. 

The human race for thousands of years has yielded to temp- 
tation, and sinned grievously. God has offered us eternal happi- 
ness on the condition that we serve Him freely during the time 
of our probation. If, fully aware of this required service, and 
fully aware of his power to render it with the grace of God, a 
sinner deliberately refuse it, can he honestly call God unjust, 
for punishing bim hereafter? att} 

lt is unfair to picture the unchangeable God gloating over the 
sufferings of souls in Hell, as if He were hardening His heart 
against their appeal for merey and pardon. None of the lost 
have ever asked for mercy, and they never will, The will of the 
sinner in Hell is fixed in evil forever. 


191. How could a good God predestine anyone to an 
eternal Hell ? 


The Catholic Church has never taught that God predestined 
anyone to Hell. On the contrary the Council of Trent (Sess. vi- 


s 
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oan, LF) condemned the heresy of Calvin (Inet, iil, clin, xxi, xxii, 
xxiv), who held that an absolute divine deores prodoutinad j 
of mankind to Hell, and, in order to attain that ond olfectumlly, to 
ain. No intelligent man could worship a God who wns the Author 
of evil, or a God who did away with our free will, thus maleing all 
merit or guilt'on our part impossible, Galvin’s toaching, which 
many of his followers to-day reject as unreasonable, i plainly 
ust the Scriptures, which insist upon God’s mercy boing over 
ready to pardon the most hardened sinners (Rom, ii. 4; 2 Peter ith 
%), and which teach that Jesus Christ died for all mon (2 Cor. y, 
15: John i, 29; 1 John ii. 2), and that “God wills all men to be 

saved” (1 Tim. ii. 4). 

God is the Eternal Present, the “I am who Am” (xod. fit. 
14); with Him there is no past, and no future. Omniscient, He 
must know all things. He knows the future even, therefore, 
before it happens; it does not happen because He foreknows it. 
He knows what we will do freely; His foreknowledge in no: way 
affects our freedom of action. ; 

In human affairs, we can easily realize that our foreknowledge 
is in no way the cause of another’s free action, For example, 
I warn a poor swimmer not to venture on a mile swim to a near: 
by island, or I warn a feeble old man not to cross a city street, 
until the signal lights order the cars to stop. If they refuse 
to heed my warning, I certainly do not feel in any way respon- 
sible for their deaths, although I foresaw them. In like manner 
God warns the sinner not to venture on the sea of grievous 
sin, and not to court the danger of temptation, for “he that 
loveth danger shall perish therein.” Is God responsible for 
the sinner’s eternal death, if he freely and deliberately choose 
+o disobey His known commands ? : 1 : 

You may tell me that the comparison is faulty—all com- 
parisons are. You could not help your stubborn friends, Wie a : 
God could help the sinner by giving him more diggs so tha 
he must needs repent. Why does He not do so? , We cannot 
answer that question, for the distribution of God’s graces is 
an impenetrable mystery. We are certain, however, that God 
vives every sinner sufficient grace for him to enter heaven, an 
that no one is lost save by his own fault. peer \ 1 

192. What does the Catholic Church teach regarding 
athe torments of Hell ? “4 oath 

The Catholic Church has defined nothing pee 
nature of the punishment the wicked undersea > beenala 
theologians unanimously teach that the: sinner sw two-fole 
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punishment: the pain of loss, and the pain ¢ 
of loss consists in the eternal sepanation of the si 
and the realisation that the failure to reroh hea 
own fault (Matt, xxy. 41; Luke xiii, 275 16) : 
xxi, 19), Chis is the chief punishment of Halliacle I 
frequently teach, AL 
The pain of sense consists in the tormont of fino, 
mentioned in the Soviptures (Matt. xiii, 80-50 ¢ xviii, 8 
ix. 42; Luke xvi, 24; 2 ‘Thess, i, 8; Hobs, 27; Apoo, xvii, 8 
20). Lt is generally held that the fire of Hell, al hap 
reality, is not a material tire like ours Ae Au , 
Iat., xii, 32; St Tohn Damascene, Fide Hy Vay 
know that until the General Judgment the lost souls w: 
no bodies, and after it their bodies will be such that 
can destroy them. It is useless to speoulate about its trae n 
and more sensible to confess our ignorance ina on | 
evidently exceeds human understanding, vt i ny 
103. Js it not unjust to punish a few years of 
with eternity of punishment ‘ale wn 
No, it is not, unjust. The comparison should be. made n0 
between this short life of ours and eternity, but between a 
ner eternally obdurate in enn a ey Holy, “whose 
are too pure to behold evil’ (Habacue i. 13), . A 
vas if we had a thousand years of probation, would that 
any way alter the problem? What indeed would ten thon: 


can make a definit oice of God in one minute, as 
death-bed repent 
fore you life a i thore 
life” (Dent, yXx. 19), et 
194. As Heaven a place or a state of the soul At 
\\ Heayen is both the eternal happiness and the eternal dwe 
pl the just in the life to come. It is called the 
of Heaven (Matt. v. 3), the kingdom of God (Mark ix 
kingdom of the Father (Matt, xiii, 43), the kingdom 
(Luke xxii. 30), the city of God (Heb. xii. 22), errr! 
xii. 4), life everlasting (Matt. xix. 16), the crown of é 
i. 12), of justice (2 Tim. ng of glory (1 Peter v. , 
| inheritance (Heb. ix. 15). 4) 
oe The onpeeninaiesl happiness of Heaven consists in 
vision of the Divine Essence. “Now we see in a mirror, ob 
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PURGATORY 


196. What is meant by “the Communion 


The Communion of Saints is the spi itual union 
the faithful upon earth, the souls in er and 


Heaven in the one Mystical Body, the Church, of ‘ . 
Christ is the Head, and the participation of all in the 
natural life. The saints by their closeness to God obtain of, Him “! 
many graces and favours for the faithful on earth and the souls 
in Purgatory ; the faithful on earth by their prayers and good 
works honour and love the stings, and succour the suffering souls 
by their prayers, and the holy sacrifice of the Mass. 
The Gospels speak of the kingdom of God as a divine, go 
kingdom established by Christ (Matt. iii, 2; xii. 28; L 
5; Luke xvii. 20), and united in charity (Matt. iii. ll; v.48; - 
Luke xii. 49). It embraces all the elect on earth and in heaven, 
even the angels (Matt. xix. 29; Apoc. xxi. 10-27). St John 
speaks of this Communion as “the fellowship with us, and our 
fellowship with the Father, and His Son, Jesus Christ” (1 John 
i. 3). St. Paul speaks of it as the Mystical Body of Christ, 
of which all the faithful are members (Rom. xii. 5; 1 Gor 
12, 27; Eph. i, 22; Col. i. 18; ii. 19; iii, 15). AM share 
same spiritual blessings (1 Cor. xii. 13; Eph. it. 13-20 
merits (Rom. xii. 4-6; 1 Cor. xii. 25; Eph. iv. 3, 7-13), and 
prayers (Rom. i.9; xv. 30; Phil. i. 3-5; Col. iv. 12). 
197. Where do you find Purgatory in the Bible ? 
The Catholic Church has defined the existence of : 
in the Decree of Union drawn up at the Council of Florence im 
1439, and again at the Council of Trent (Sess, xxv.) which says: 
“The Catholic Church, instructed by the Holy Ghost, has from 
Sacred Scriptures and the ancient traditions of the Fathers, 
taught in Sacred Councils, and very recently in th 


is 
Synod (Sess. vi., can. 30; Sess. xxii, chs. 2, 3), that there is a 
Pongateade and that the souls therein detained are helped by the 
suffrages of the faithful, but principally by the acceptable sacri- 


fice of the aliar.” 


wi sin. The Scriptures teach that nothing defiled can enter 
feaven (Wind. Vii. 3 ; Isa, xxv. 8; Hab. iS; Apoe. xxi. 7), 
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The teaching of the old Testament is” i a 
xii. 43-46, After Judas had defeated ri gy = tage ams =a 
reas Jews who had been slain in the conflict. He found under 
their coats some of the votive offeri which = an 
trary to the Law, robbed from the idole of palin ree 
once prayed God that their sin might be forgiven (xii. 37-42), 
and “making a gathering, he sent twelve drachms of silver to 
Jerusalem for sacrifice to be offered for the sims of the dead.” 
He did not consider their sins grievous, “because he considered 
that they who had fallen asleep with godliness had great 
grace laid up for them.” The sacred writer then adds: “It is, 
therefore, a holy and wholesome thought te pray for the dead, 
that they my be loosed from theif sins.” 

It is true that Protestants consider the books of Machabees 
apocryphal, but they rest upon the same authority as Isaiss or 
St. John—the divine infallible witness of the Catholie Church. 
Even prescinding from the fact of their inspiration, we may cite 
them as an historical witness of the Jewish belief centaries 
before Christ. 

Our Lord speaks of the forgiveness of sims in “the world to 
come” (Matt. xii. 82), which refers to Purgatory according to 
St. Augustine (De Orv. xxi, 24) and St. Gregory the Great 
(Dial., iv., 39). St. Paul, speaking of slight sins to be barned 
away and the “soul saved so as by fire” (1 Cor. it. 11-15), 
refers to Purgatory, according to Origen (Hom, vi, Ses St 
Jerome (In Amos, iv.), St. Ambrose (Ser. x. In Ps, oxvii.) and 
St. Augustine (Jn Ps., xxvii.) : 

All the Fathers of both Kast and West mention the Apostelie 
custom of praying for the dead, and likewise all the ancient 
liturgies of both Hast and West contain prayers for the dead. 
The prayer of the Roman Liturgy runs 8s ollows : “Be mindfal, 
O Lord, of Thy servants N, and Ny who are gone before us with 
the sign of faith, and sleep in the sleep of peace. Grant, we 
hoseech Thee, O Lord, a place of refreshment, light and peace, 
through the same Christ our Lord.” The phrase “refreshment, 
light and peace” is mince hon tn Cntaco eietae 
The formula Jn Pace (In Peace), & e our 
Pace (May he or sho rest in peace), and the words, “mayest thor 
have oternal light in Christ,” and “may God refresh a be 
found over many ® Christian’s tomb in the first three centuries. 

The Catholic doctrine is most reasonable, Ut follows kei 

- die with the burden of venial sins 
from the faet that many die wi sich deal 
their conscience, or die with the temporal pw ae 


their forgiven sins still unpaid, The average Christian 


a 
many a venial sin in his life time, for 
pardon. The sinner of many years standi 
is pardoned on his deathbed, must in the her 
plenary indulgence, satisfy to the last 
temporal punishment. 


XIN. PRAYER 


198. Why do Christians pray to God to ‘teak 
of what He already knows ? 


We do not pray to inform God of onr needs, or to 
Him what to do, for the All-Knowiag*God’ knows th 
secret of every heart, and all its needs. We pra 
because we desire to acknowledge His Power and 
beeause we feel our utter dependence upon Him, and 
» Himself taught ns to pray by word and by example. — 
Jesus Christ tanght us to hallow God’s name, anc 
will perfectly on earth as it is done in heaven ; He taug 
pray for temporal and spiritual favours, such as the 
overcome temptation, the forgiveness of our sins, and ¢ 
of final preservance (Matt. vi. 9-13; Luke ahs 
promised to receive our prayer when it came from a ovin; 
(Matt, v. 23, 24), saying to us: “Ask, and it shall 
you; seck, and yon shall find; knock, and it shall be opene 
you” (Matt. vii, 7). For “if yon know how to give good — 
to your children, how much more will your Father from h 
wive the good Spirit to them that ask Him?” (Lmke xi. 
And again ; “Whatsoever you shall ask the Father in My ; 
that will I do.... If you shall ask Me anything in My nam ; 
that 1 will do” (John xiv, 18, 14). Anda 
He began His publie ministry with a forty days’ 
(Mark i. 85); He spent whole nights in prayer (Luke 
He prayed when He performed miracles (Matt. xiv. 19; 
xi. 42); He prayed in His agony in the Garden (Matt. 
39-41), and on the Cross for Himself and for his executio 
(Matt. xxvii. 46; Luke xxiii. 34, 46). 7 Mia 
“Pray without ceasing,” urges St. Paul (1 Thess, ; 
against the enemies of your salvation (2 Cor. xii, 27; 
11-17). The whole Christian life is a prayer of union > 
Christ in His Mystical Body (1 Cor. xii, 27; 2 Cor. v, 17; 
ii. 10-15). Lah el v 
Prayer is communing or conversing with , as St. 
of Nyssa says (De Ovat. Dom). We not only ask God 
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puff us up with pride and rhe 3 
us followers of the poor Christ (2 Cor. viii. 9 
us to abandon the faith, onght not God in ] 
refuse us what we in our ignorance eraye 2? — 
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es THE TEN COMMAND. 


201. Ks not the wearing of medals 
practice,’ akin to the pagan custom of we 
or cha ? : 1. ay 


there is no superstition in the weari 

eafs attributed to the amulets they wore a m 
ward off disease and death. Catholics wear medal 
and His saints, to bring to their minds some do 
faith, or to attest their membership in some nS 
they do not attribite any virtue to the na 
wear it to fostep“devotion. Wonld you call a man 
because he wofe a locket containing the portrai 
Would you §fd fault with a soldier, who wore a 
for some spécial act of bravery? 


202,/ Why does the Catholic Church ¢ u 


logy ?/ 

x wen er ys | 

Thé Catholie Church condemns astrology as a Pp 
_stitjén, which by encouraging fatalism leads to the ¢ Lc 
“pifine Providence. The stars exercise no influence’ w 
apon human life and human affairs, and the ¢ x of 
horoscope or diagram of the heavens at the birth of a ch 
order to foretell its future is downright folly. or. 4 


203. Does the Catholic Church allow a 
attend a Spiritistie seance or to become a Mediw 

No, the Catholic Chureh forbids Catholics to have’ 
to do with Spiritism, which she condemns as & supe! 
structive alike of morals and religion. The Hol} 
issued at least five decrees (1840, 1847, 1856, 16 
bidding Catholics “to be present at spiritistic ¢ 
and manifestations of every kind, with or with 
even though they appear to be good and honest; either by 
terrogating souls or spirits, or hearing their answers, or by | 
looking on, even though one tacitly or e _ ~prote 
he does not wish to have anything to do hee 
(April 24, 1917). . ee te a) 
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ot sinful if one regards the ouija-board 
thing apd believes that its message is jieeaoods 
uncons¢ious movements of the one operating it. But 
ore takes the answers seriously, and superstitior 
the planchette as he would consult a fortune-teller. A 
testifies to its use by evil spirits, and quotes Dr. Carrington ton 4 
regard to its harmful effets, He sites? “Sometimes a m 
is jerked in here and there, which is often seen at 
no part of the experimenter’s mental outfit. Eyents 
at a distance are accurately refponted and commented 
Disclosures are made respecting the character, doings a1 
timate affairs of persons not known to the experimenter. 
present writer has come across Catholics who were physical 
mental wrecks from the long-continned practice of auton 
writing, that began with their playful use of the onija-board. 


205. Why and when was the Sabbath changed 
Saturday to Sunday ? ie} 
The Third Commandment of the Old Law: “R 
thou keep holy the Sabbath day” (Exod. xx. 8) was 
moral, the natural law obliging all men to deyote some 
exclusively to the worship of God, and partly ceremonial m 
much as it determined the time and the details of its observance. 

It is true that the Church could not abrogate the natural 
but the Apostles, as the divine infallible teachers of C 
Church, could and did change the time, the motive and the 
details of the Sunday observance. They substituted the first 


the death penalty (Exod. xxxi. 15) and certain prohibitions : # 
(Exod. xxxv. 3). ie f 
“The observance of the Sunday was at first supplemental to is 
between . 


that of the Sabbath, but in proportion as the : 
Church and the Synagogue widened, the Sabbath _became pa 
and less important, and ended at length in being entirely 
neglected” (Duchesne, Christian Worship, 47). We find the first ; 
day of the week called The Lord's Day by St. Paul (Acts 2 ‘¥ 
7:'1 Cor. xvi. 2) and St. John (Apoc. i. 10), and Sunday by St ~ 
Justin Martyr (165) in his we Fe 0 hese oe 
morated Christ’s Resurrection is mentioned ~ ‘ 
(107; Ad Magnes., ix.) and the Epistle of Barnabas (96; ch. 
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THE CHURCH AND SOCIALISM ig ae 


45) was similar to the common life of our religious communiti ‘ 


but it in no way implied a denial of private ownership. It wee | A 
a purely voluntary agreement, as we learn from St, Peter's words f 
to Ananias, “Whilst it remained, did it not remain tovthee? 
And after it was sold, was it not in thy power?” (Acts y. 4). 


Dr. John A. Ryan has ably refuted the charge of socialism or } 
communism brought against the early Fathers. He proves con- : 
clusively that not one of them denied either explicitly or implicitly 
the right of private property. While they denounced many 
of the rich men of their day for having acquired their 
wealth unjustly, and insisted upofi a Christian devoting his 
superfluous goods to the poor, they themselves retained personal 
ownership of part of their estates (St. Basil, St. Ambrose), and 
taught with St. Jerome that “wealth is not an obstacle to the 


rich man, if he uses it well” (Alleged Socialism of the Church =~ 
Fathers). 


} 207. Why is the Catholic Church opposed to Social- 
ism ? ; 

The Catholic Church condemns Socialism, not because rv 
has any special brief for the rich, but because she upholds 
moral right of private property, which Socialism denies. Pope ~ 
Leo XIIL in his Encyclicals, Apostolici Muneris (1878) and 
Rerum Novarum (1891), declared that “the proposals of Social- 
ism are emphatically unjust, because, by destroying private 
property, they would rob the lawful possessor, bring the state 
into a sphere that is not its own, and cause complete confusion 
in the community.” 

Catholic moralists have always admitted the evils of the 
modern capitalism; its avarice and greed, its contempt for 
justice, its enslavement of the poor, its control of governments, 
its excessive love of gambling and speculation, its shirking of 
personal responsibility, its manipulation of the press and the 
like. But while fully admitting these evils, they hold that they 
are less than the evils attendant upon Socialism. For Socialism 
is a quack cure, worse than the disease, just as suicide is the ~ 
unbeliever’s cure for an unhappy life, and divorce the enre of a_ 
libertine’s unhappy marriage. ‘ : 

Catholic pionaieaaal again, teach that the right of property in 
material things is a moral right, founded in human nature. Tt 
belongs not merely to the community at large, but to private _ 
corporations, families and individuals. Every man has the right, 
not only to a general use of nature’s bounty, but to the posses- 
sion of goods as his own. This right extends, not only over objects gt 
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OAPITAL, PUNISHMENT ‘ 
Pa oe 
this hath no man than that he Iny down his life for another,” 
(John xy, 1), Vib a 


‘ 


209. Is not capital punishment murder ? Wie oa! 


Tho Catholic Ohureh hos always taught that the State has 
tho right to inflict death for grievous crime, and thereby to pre- 
servo public order and socurity, St. Thomas oxpressly states 
that “such killing is not mupdon (lw, Hm, Qs 100, art. 8 ad, 
3). Popo Tnnocent ILL doclared against the Waldensians that 
“tho secular power could inflict the death ponalty without 
grievous sin’? (Donzingor, Mnohiridion, No, 425), 

Tho Old Nostament prescribed the doaheponalty for certain 
crimos (Gen, ix, 6; Wxod, xxi, 12, 14, 28; Lev. xx. 2; xxiv. 17; 
Dout, xvii, 6; xix, 12), ‘Tho New ‘oatament takes it for ranted 
that the State has tho right to put criminals to death (John xix. 
10, 11; Acts xxv, 11), beoanse it is “God's minister, an twenger 
to exeente wrath upon him that doth ovil” (Rom, xiii, 4). While 
cloarly asserting the right of enpitel punishment, the Church has 
nover demanded its infliction ax the only possible deterrent of 
crime, however heinous, That she leaves to the judgment of the 
individual citizens. . i ! 

The one convincing argument tor capital punishment is the 
State’s right of self-defence. Just as the individual has the right 
to defend his life against the attacks of an unjust aggressor, so 
the State has the right to defend itself against external (war) 

and internal enemies (expital punishment), who by their Te 
undermine the very foundations of the social order. “The s aying 
f an evildoer is lawful,” says St. Thomas, “inasmuch as it is 
diogeted to the welfare of the whole community” (Ila Ie. 
we Pee ohne ig sapital punishment, because 

ND ny oon Ahead Sete renetted crime as a disease 
they deny the freedom petite. They would pant ry 
eo 0 par hehe mar the man afllieted with smallpox 
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 oanilg will tell you that life imprisonment is more We do 

nis is t than the death penalty. V 
and moreyeffective’ #. pumislmsanaiE t majority of criminals. 
bapa ah Riga ‘h ae ae wakiae of terrors, 
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- ithe test okt alee look forward hopefully to a possible 
, sible “don, imit 
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the death penalty to certain grave erimes like 
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211. Why is the Catholie Chureh 


modern science of Eugenics ? ; 
The Church separates the chaff from the wheat 

4¢ Eugenics, condemning what is evil in the | 

ne rending what is good. As Father Sees ~ 

and menial good of the race of 

of charity. If the spirit 

the list of objects, the end of 

that for which the Catholic ee 

Theology teaches that charity is ; 

theology is quite at one with Eugenics as 


EUGENICS ie 


at, it very cautiously scrutinizes the for th 
attainment of that end” (Questions of Moral. Theology: 260) a 
_ The Catholic Church, while divinely founded to educate man 
for the kingdom of God, has never neglected to foster his physical 
well-being. She has always combated the body’s two greatest, 
scourges, alcoholism and venereal disease, by her teaching 
on temperance and chastity. By demanding absolute continence in. 
the unmarried, both men and women, she provides for the spread 
of a pure race, and by her divine law of conjugal chastity she 
fights the chief foes of marriage—adultery, birth control and 
divorce. . 
To the two ways mentioned in the previous paragraph in regard 
to Catholicism’s aid to true eugenics, Prof, J. B. S, Haldane of 
London University has recently pointed out a third. In a radio 
address last March (1935) in New York he declared, “If we 
could stop first cousins from marrying we could wipe ont about 
one third of these (congenital, hereditary) diseases. Now there 
is only one great organization that discourages cousin marriages, 
and that is the Catholie Church. Catholic cousins within the 
Jourth generation are not allowed to marry withont a dispensation 
3 


from the Pope.’ Prof. Haldane is not a Catholic, 


“Moral theology,” writes Dr. Bruehl, “knows nothing of an — 


absolute right to marry. No one has the right to give existence 
to beings»whom he cannot properly support, and who inevitably 
will become a burden upon the community. The right to marry is 
dependent upon fitness for the married life, and ability to fulfil 
the duties of the married state. Where the prospects are that 


Wie See ; j ee 
an individual cannot live up to these duties, reason and charity 


counsel, if they do not dictate, abstention. Due consideration 
for posterity demands that those who can bring into the world 
only diseased and defective progeny, should forego their right to 
marry. If moral theology hesitates to bar them absolutely, it is 
because such a proposition imposes great hardship, and presupposes 
a degree of heroism that cannot be expected of the average man 
and woman”. ; 

It certainly would not be unjust to prevent mental defectives 
of the lowest grade from marrying, as they ean have no adequate 
concept of the nature of marriage, and would only prove a 
burden to themselves and to the State. On the other hand it 
would be unjust to prevent the higher-grade defectives pie 
marrying, for with proper training, either in special institu exe 
or in the special classes of our schools, they can be an 


e 


actually have been educated to accept and live up to all the — 


responsibilities of the normal citizen. 


204 THE QUESTION BOK 


i 
All legislation on this matter we think § 
such intimate matters cannot ately be left 
Public officials, often devoid of both religion aod. 


212. Does the Catho Church ¢ 
Sterilization of the unfit, a mentally de 


the criminal ? 


The Catholic Charch teaches that God ‘San, 
dominion over life, as man’s Creator and Lord. 
individual nor the State possesses such 
individual may not wantonly take his own life, noe 
State arbitrarily take the lives of its citizens. The 
also has the right to his bodily integrity, and rmatilet 
not be inflicted upon him save for an urgent and justeamse, 
The surgical removal of a diseased organ, tt, Ovariohe 
even though it results in impotence or sterility, is 
lawfal, although many surgeons perform this operation 
sufficient reason to follow ont a questionable 
or merely to satisfy the wishes of a patient. asectomy 
lawful, when there is danger of death or idicey- ae: 
Sterilization as a punishment for crime, although not i 
ing with modern humanitarian ideas, is within the 
the State (Slater, Questions of Moral ; 
penalty for rape in medieval Catholic England was. 
drastic (Bracton, De Legibus Anglie, ii, 2, 28). 5 
theologians deem it “wrong, because as a puni it is ner 
effective, nor necessary, nor reformatory, nor exemplary, Bor 
reparative—it lacks every quality of a justifiable De is ; 
-.. It is not a punishment to the men upon whom it i ome. 
but it is an unnecessary deprivation of an essential right of t ese 
men,—an excessive, ill-ordered attack on a primary right of 
and an act of violence against human nature and its Aut 
without adequate reason” (O'Malley, The Bthics af 
Homicide, 264, — a4 : ae. 
Catholic moralists advance many reasons for quest 
right of the State to pass such laws. In the first place C 
ask—who are the unfit ? They cannot accept the ideal « 
lence, held by the unbelieving materialist, and =xpre 
in mental and physical terms, which utterly ignores: 
and spiritual factors in the problem. They abhor the 
ideal of the Superman, knowing that the 
assaults upon civilization have been made mot 
by the strong. While the Gospel of Christ 
disease, pauperism or feeble-mindedness, it reg 


x 
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poor and the mentally defective as children of ¢ 
immortal souls, created for eternal blessedness, 
respoct and reverence due to every. human person: 
Again, while the fact of hereditary transmi 
cannot be doubted, the laws of such transm 
shrouded in the greatest mystery. A State ph 8 
guess work that a particular couple will give birth to: 
and degenerate offspring is not a sufficent warrant for 
tion of so serious a character, We do not conyiet 
until they are proved guilty in open court. Are not the 
minded entitled to as much consideration ? we 
Vracticnlly speaking, the inherent possibility of al . 
ing in all sterilization laws, ought to be enough to 
from our statute books. The wide classification giv 
unlit, and the wide powers given by some States to | 
Wugenist make possible an arbitrary State Tne 
ivrannical and more uncontrolled than the Church Ing 
the Middle Aes. roy 
Many reputable physicians maintain that the e ; 
vast number of unsexed individuals in the state, would inevi 
lead to the spread of immorality and venereal disease. Thus 
Hayes (Introduction to the Study of Sociology), Dr. D 
Drs. Queen 


7 


hs ieee 


(Heredity in Relation to Bugenies), and y and lant 
(Soetal Pathology). me hong 4 
Finally, sterilization by State law is io inadequate | > 
society from the evil of feeble-mindedness and its attendant ill 
Heredity at best is only one of the several sources of L 
deticiency. It is wrong to place the emphasis on D 
Kugenics, for as Dr, Todd says: “After all, will mere 
of the known defectives touch the core of the problem ? No 
all. Indeed, some critics hold that negative Eagenics 
Eugenics at all, The defective who would thus be eng 
exiled, so to speak, constitute but a tiny fraction of” 
only one-half of one per fesan? Adie 0 agers (- 
“Dr. Todd’s pronouncement is confirm: f 
commission whites in 1934 thus reported to Parliament, “It 
impossible in the present state of our knowledge about 1 
causation of mental defect to forecast with certainty whether 
child of any given union will exhibit mental m 
‘The Commission's findings were based on — 
ing : 103 mentally defective parents Gn England) 
children, and 228 normal ones, 78 of the latter 
pernormal, a few of them 


tinctly su 
cata} Sterilization would have the 
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OHUROH AN 
While recognizing that war is one 
can confront & nation, the Catholic Oh 


a just war is licit and moral, She ‘ 
Quaker who declares all wars dy } 
woll as the pagan view that modern ¢ Ves 


nation’s right and duty, Seat 
Wor wv war to bo just, Catholic moralixts 1 
following conditions : A State ean wighthy dolar 
it is morally certain that its rights ave all 
are in certain and imminent danger ; on 
proportion to the evils incident to the war; when: 
method of settlement has proved inadequate: 
well-grounded hope of bettering conditions | 
thosy conditions were faltillod= they rw have be 
wars would rarely happen, CStratman, The r 
Pope Benedict XV in a letter to the ware 
1917, declared that three things were to 
and to bring about a lasting peace : the substi 
right for material foree; an taternational 
reduction of armaments; compulsory wrbit 
national disputes, , 


214. Does the Catholic Church appr 
teaching of sex hygiene in the schools ? — 

No, her Bishops in Germany, France and the 
and her moralists everywhere, have boon most ouk 
opposition to the teaching of sex hygiene in the scho 
in sexual matters 28 inadequate to - 
sunctions and checks roe aE to ean owe childven 
and it is morally harmful, because Th MeKeAses Wie 
sensuality it is supposed to quench, Mere kno) led 
consequences of sexual sin, imparted by toachors who 
devoid of morals and religion, cannot make & a ‘ 
tells him morely how to take precautions against cise 

The public discussion of sex details destroys moe 
shame, the two natural protectors of chastity, Tho trae 
such information and guidance is the home, common ‘ 
love for one’s own, pone the father when to speak to 
and the mother to ee a Cathe aps aro ta 
the virtue of purity is built on obedience to conse) 
laws of God. publicly from tho pulpit and rivate! 
confessional, where the priest as another Ch wate ; 
and physician. a toga See 
father oS idely circulated Little books ' 
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Our Lord gave usa striking instance of a mental reservation, 
when He declared that the Son of God did not know the Day of 
ludgment (Mark xiii, 32), He certainly did know it, as all the 
Mathers maintained in their controversies with the Arians, the 
\pollinarists, the Nestorians, the Monophysites, ete. (Lebreton, 
Histoire du Dogme de la Trinite, i., 559-586), Like the priest- 
ontfessor just mentioned, He did know the fact, but the divine 
secret of the Day of Judgment belonged to God the Father, 
ind formed no part of the mission He gave either to Christ or to 
tlis holy angels. In this sense He did not know it. 

Catholic moralists divide secrets into three classes: the 
natural secret, which concerns our own private life, or the hidden 

faults of our neighbour; the entrusted secret, which refers to 
matters communicated to us under promise of secrecy ; the profes- 
sional secret, which pertains to facts told to priests, lawyers, 
doctors, and public officials, 

[tis not only lawful, but it is in most instances obligatory for 
us to keep these secrets inviolate. When impertinent people, 
either maliciously or stupidly, endeavour to wrest these secrets 
from us, we are perfectly justified in using a mental reservation 
to meet their rude and ill-bred questioning, 

Apart, however, from the confessional secret, which binds always 
and under all circumstances, because of the divine law, there are 
certain cases when secrets must needs be divulged. ~ A natural or 
un entrusted secret, for example, must be told, if a legitimate 
court authority demand it, to prevent injury to a third party or 
to the community in general. Even the professional secret loses 
its binding force, if keeping it implies the violating of a higher 
precept. Thus a doctor, who knows privately that a boy at a 
boarding school is suffering from smallpox that will infeet the 

other students, is bonnd to inform the city’s health board, Or 
igain a doctor, who knows that a patient of his, suffering from 
syphilis, is determind to marry a girl without informing-her of 
tho fuct, is in duty bound to warn the prospective bride of the 
danger to her and her possible offspring. _ Common sense tells us 
that if the literal observance of a professional seeret would work 
reat injury to either the private or general welfare, it must be 
disregarded as far as is necessary. 7 4 

“Mental reservation, therefore,” writes Father Rickaby, “is 
wllowable only when we are driyen into a corner by <r 
questions about a matter which we have & eure ee and 
a right to keep secret, and where we have no ,other escape’ 
(Political and Moral Essays, 225), Lax opinions regarding its use 
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20 THB QUESTION HOX 


Were condommed by Pope Innocent XT, Mareh 9, 1070 (Densinger, 


‘ion, 176-1178), 


T4., 
216. Do not the Jesuits teach that the end justifies 


the means ? 


\ccording to clomentary Catholic ethies an action {a ool only 
f all its constituent parts are good; fe, the end, tho moans, 

the crrenmstances of time, place and environment If ap 
f these three sources of mc radity is bad, the action is evil, 

illustrate this teaching by a few praction] cnses. If 1 
us to a beggar out of charity (a good action), or 

concerto (an indifferent action) for the benefit of a 
le institution, in both instances T am using a good or 
ifferent means to a good end—the end justifies the means. 

But, on the contrary, if I give money to a politician 
in order to obtain a city contract, I am perverting a good means 

a bad end; if like Robin Hood of old I steal from the 

‘h to donate an alms to the poor, I am serving a good 
end with a bad means; if finally, 1 give my monies to @ city 

1ospital in order to be honoured by men, that cireumstance robs 
my giving of all supernatural merit, as our Lord expressly taught _ 
Matt. vi 1, 2). In all three cases my action is morally bad. 

If this calumny were true, why is it that bitter anti-Jesnits, 
like Pascal in the seventeenth and Dollinger in the nineteenth 
century, never dared mention it in their charges against Jesuit 
morality ? If this calumny were true, why is it that no non- 
Satholic for the past four centuries has been able to point out 
this teaching by any approved Jesuit author ? The thousand florins 
offered by the Jesuit Father Roh in 1852, and the two thousand - 
flovins offéred by the Germain deputy Dasbach in 1903 to anyone — 
who would prove that this immoral principle was stated in any 
Jesuit book, have never been claimed. The apostate Jesuit, 
Count von Hoensbroch, took up the challenge and even appealed 
to the courts to claim the reward. The Court of first instance 
and the Cologne Court of Appeals both ruled against him, on the 
ground that the passages adduced from Jesuit authors did not 
contain the sentence, “the end justifies the means, either formally 
or materially” (Mausbach, Catholic Moral Teaching, iv.). 

In sanctioning the polygamy of the Langrave, Philip of Hesse, 
Luther and his friends, Melanchthon and Bucer, acted on the 
principle that a good end justifies a bad means. ine 
dispensation for Philip to marry Margaret von Sala es beret 
ostensibly to prevent the Landgrave’s lapsing into me ree bu. 
really to keep this licentions prince attached to : e utheran ; 


THE END JUSTIFIES THE MEANS Pabs 


cause. Besides, Luther urged him to keep the matter secret for 
fear of scandal, and if questioned on the matter to call his second 
wife his mistress. “Deny the marriage publicly,” was the advice 
of both Bucer and Luther, for “what harm would it do if a man 
told a good, lusty lie (eine gute starke Luge) in » worthy cause. 
eer the sake of the Christian churches” (Grisar, Teens 
iv.,; ol). 

I have frequently met physicians who falsely aceused Oatholies 
of the very immoral principle they carried out in their everyday 
practice. For they made no scruple of taking the life of an 
unborn child to save a mother’s life. 


XV. INDIAN APPENDIX 


217. Why do Catholics try to convert others to their 
religion ? 
Our Lord’ Jesus Christ commanded that the “good tidings”, 
i. e., the Gospel, should be preached to all peoples (Matt. XXViil, 
18-20), Fuarthermore, without Baptism or a real desire for the 
same, no man can reach. his appointed aim (John ii. 5). ‘Thus’ the 
missionary aspect of the Catholic Church flows from the very 
essence of her doctrine, devotion to God and devotion to man. No 
one who understands Catholici8m could ever’ ask this question. 
Moreover, no one who labours hard to “convert” another to his own way 
of thinking has a right to ask this question! Recently I was present 
when a prominent Hindi author pleaded with a certain very 
influential Huropean for assistance in the excellent work of 
making Hindi the common language of India, Later that day this 
author told me that we Priests must. give up our efforts to 
make converts to the Catholic Church. I replied, “A short while 
ago when you were pleading with ..... for the sake of Hindi, 
you were yourself trying to make a convert. By what logie do 
you deny me the same right and liberty which you claim for 
yourself !” A 
That not all Hindus are opposed in theory to conversions 
may be seen from the following passages from a pamphlet entitled 
Tho Hindu Mission, Its Ideals and Methods, published by the 
Hindu Mission, Vanimandir, Calcutta. On pages 11 and 12 we 
read, “Regarding the second item on our programme of action, 
conversion, we may state that every individual or growp or Society 
has the right to convert another to its own wrews. Now it is 
a well-established fact of history, that the existing non-Hindus, 
barring those classed as Animists in the census report, were once 
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INDI4’S RELIGIONS ENOL 


‘ namely, that a man’s daty change re 
instance, it is the honsshsidgis duty to 
night in pursuance of this duty 4 cert 
resist a person who he afterwards finds 
once his duty changes, he receives and o 
when there is a question of the Catholic Ch: 
of the non-Catholic change If he believes 
religion—and he should, if he is sincere—he 
Catholic Church in her efforts to enter the bb 
heart. But once he recognizes her for 


mother of his soul—his duty changes, so that 


to receive her. 


220. Gandhi says India’s religions ar 


her. 


C3 


No doubt Gandhi included Islam as : 
and also Sikhism, and the Brahmo Samaj, the 
Ramakrishna Mission, and Theosophy. And 
before these religions were born, the i 
India! Indeed, convincing historical proof exists 
the presence of the Catholic Church in South Indi 
the first century, when St. Thomas, one of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, preached there. The Catholic 
assuredly one of India’s religions, as is further evi 
fact that about one ont of every hundred, and in 
about one out of every thirty or forty, Indians is a | 
Ceylon has even higher figures, about one in thirteen. 

priests—a group which Indian non-Christians are apt 
of as foreignan—are upwards of seventy per-cent Indians or 
born. Many of them are to be found teaching in our sem 
and colleges, and nearly twenty-five Indians have: : 


Bishops. on 


religions are enough for her, we are forced to ¢ 
would—whether in good faith or bad, we do not jf 
deprived of further share in the abundance of ( 
mercies to be found in the God-established-a1 
the Catholic Church. We may add, too, 
harbours the two ae ae 
western religion. (This is not true. It 1s 
whose Founder was born and lived and died im 
country should have its own religion. 

against the very notion of true rel 
natural, and therefore essentially 


214 THE QUESTION BOX 
_ 221. Do not many Indians become Catho’ 
forcible or purchased conversions ? rt ‘ 

Mv. Heras, the well-known scholar of the Bombay Hist« 

Research Institute, wrote in 1933 a book entitled, The 
Policy of the Jesuits in India, which, from contemporary 
judiced sources, gave the lie to the calumny that Jesuit pr 
the old Portuguese possessions of India made forcible conversions. 
The charge had been made specifically against the Jesuits, and 
was confined to Portuguese India, Ag the reader will see on 
page 89), conversion by foree, far from being approved, has often 
been strongly disapproved by the Church, though there is no 
hesitation in admitting that, just as Catholies have disobeyed 
and sinned in other matters, so, too, in India and elsewhe1 
overmilitant Catholic rulers have on oceasion used force as a 
means of conversion, Such Catholics have at least had this 
not unexceptionable justification for such action, namely, ' 
it is a lesser evil to have the body enslayed than the sc 
forcible conversions may be expected to lead through bodil; 
duress to freedom of the soul, as the one in duress comes 
gradually to assent freely to the Church of his stern masters. 
Not an immaculate justification, to be sure, but one that is at least — 
intelligible to those who, with Catholies, consider it better to 
in chains and without sin than with sin and free. ; 

As regards the second part of the question, suppose that 

Indian Catholics have been paid to be Catholics, are not all 
soldiers paid to be soldiers, and are these latter. less loyal for the 
wages ? But let us drop the supposition, for it runs counter to — 
several hard facts: (1) Hach year of late has been showing an. 
increase of from fifty to seventy thousand Catholics in India, Burm / 

and Ceylon. Large numbers of these are children of Catholics, 
hence hardly “purchased”. (2) Many others are converts, num 
bers of whom have to suffer social ostracism, loss of employment, 
loss of friendships, contempt and other such-like things from 
communities which it is the custom to praise as never persecuting 

v's sake! (3) If you will not believe the missionaries 
do—that they do not “purchase converts, 

> how much money they have. You wil : 

Catholic priests in all lands, and ee , 

no means an exception. (4) The presupposition tone 

about “purchased” : S sed ae 

; ics, not rea convin : 

ee are in all scape but do not: 

our fellow-country} 


is by 
question 
are pseudo-( 
such, alas, as there 
itiously calumniate a large group of y 
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’ 


maliciously taking it f, : : 
heres Beles or granted that they are all barterers 


222. Since God pl i i i i 
will that I remain Inia mein Fidei es 


Those who say this never impress one as i i 
reasoning when it comes to worl matters. Medea ind 
in Bengal, and if later on they find it suits their purse or pride 
or pursuits to move to Bombay or Berlin or Boston, they never 
dream of saying they must rema‘n ein Bengal because God 
placed them there. Similarly, they never dream of arguing 
they must remain poor or ignorant just because God happened 
to permit them to be born of poor or ignorant parents. It is as 
unreasonable to refuse to better one’s condition because one was 
not “born” to it, as it is to refuse to become a Catholic because 
one was born of Hindu parents. Wedo not serve God by being 
unreasonable, neither do we consult our salvation. 


223. All rivers run to the sea, therefore all 
religions lead to God. 

In the first place, all rivers do not run to the sea. A small” 
map of Asia shows one river in Rajasthan and twenty-seven in 
Tibet that do not. So the illustration balks at the outset. 

It does some further balking, too. For what is that little 
“therefore” doing in the sentence ? Perhaps these parallel sen-. 
tences may help us to learn. All politicians run to graft, therefore 
all religions lead to God, All jackals run to dead horses, therefore 
all religions lead to God. All motorists run to filling stations, 
therefore all religions lead to God. All Sahebs run to the hills, 
therefore all religions lead to God. 

Utter nonsense ? 

What else but ? 

As much nonsense as the “therefore” of ‘all rivers.” 

But th’s is no nonsense. AJl men will be saved in all reli- 
gions who sincerely endeavour to the best of their ability to 
(1) know what God, the Maker and Master of man and the 
Loving Father, requires of them, and to (2) liye! up to the best 
knowledge they can acquire on the matter, and to (3) repent of 
and forswear and forsake out of a~sincere sorrow at least their 
more serious shortcomings in numbers one and two above. 

(4) Those who fulfil these three conditions and are not. 
Catholics will—with difficulty—be saved, not, however, because 
they are non-Catholics, but because they are really Catholics, 
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i eae unconsciously, unknown to then sale: (CE 
(5) Those who fulfil the first three conditions aboy 
are explicitly and knowingly Catholics will be saved easily 
jm more abundant measure. For, though no religion is witho 
some smaller or greater measure of soul-saving knowl 
means, only the God-made religion—the Catholic Church— 
fall measure of both. (Cf. p. 26). This last thought 
us Catholics often examine our consciences and ask ourselves — 
searchingly whether we are really tgying to prove ourselves 
grateful for the abundance of God’s mercies in our mi ; 
224. Christian lands are wicked, therefore their 
religion is bad. i 


It is an old proverb and a true that those who live in 
glass hoases should not throw stones. Or, as Our Lord Jesns 
Christ pat it in a similar case, “he that is without sin amare 
you, let him cast the first stone.” (John viii. 9). A rem : 
that applies to nations as well as individuals. fy 

Many non-Christians are better than their religions. For 
instance, many a Mohammedan has one wife,—whereas his religion 
per polygamy. Many a Buddhist has one husband,—whereas 
there are Badlhists in good standing who practice polyandry, 
Many a Hindu is Satisfied to worship the unique “One without a — 
Second” of the greatest Hindu thinkers,—whereas he could bea 
Hindu anl worship gods and goddesses. But, with the exception — 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary and possibly of St. Joseph, no 
Christian ever could be as good as his or her religion requires, q 
For that religion sets before the Christian the ideal of striving — 
to b> “perfect as your heavenly Father is perfect” (Matt. v. 48), 

Blam? Christians then for failing—as so many merely nominal 
Christians do fail—to strive for such an ideal. Blame bad Chris-— 
tian for being bad Christians, and God grant that your blame will 
help onr priests’ endeavours to shame them into realizing that they 
are besmirching the fair name of Christ ! And God grant that you © 
yourselves will understand that if so-called Christian lands s 
themselves miserable examples of Christianity, the reason lies not } 
in their being true to Christianity, bat flee ohana 

Be not too hasty in passing judas! i Jf we *. 
individuals. Much that is good is se’ -effacive, | 
or notice; whereas evil has ever” 
enjoyed a good press. Ten thousand devoted husbands kiss 
their wives, and that is not news. But let one of er 
if he is Mr. Eminent, kiss another mans : 


nations or [ 
unanxious to attract attention 


IS CHRISTIAN MORALITY INFERIOR? 27 


cables are humming the world over, editors are working over- 
time, and millions of sonsation-loving readers are pouring over 
the story as told beneath screaming headlines on front pages ! 
And Mr. Nminent's land is judged to be a moral cesspool ! 

Or, take the late war, and the use if served as a proof 
that Christianity had failed, Yes, Christianity did fail there. 
It failed to coerce human wills which God had made free in 
order that they might freely—not foreedly—love Him. But 
such a “failure” is nothing new. It happens every time that 
Christians commit sin. Do you blani the Pope when Johnny 
slups his sister? Instead, you blame Johnny, and give him # 
spanking, 


225. Has not Christianity an inferior morality, 
seeing that it tells man to be good in order to be 
rewarded ? 


In the preface to his Hindi edition of the Gita Gandhi tells 
us that even good works done with a view to a reward are 
imperfect and faulty. They may, however, be rendered perfect 
“by unselfish work (nishkam karm), that is, by working and by ~ 
renouncing the fruits of works, by consecrating all worn to 
Krishna, that is, by sacrificing mind, speech and body to God.” 
(Anasaktiyog, p. 10). Such is the doctrine which Gandhi declares, 
with enthusiastic devotion, to be the teaching of the mueh-landed 
rita. This “renunciation of the fruits of works”—karmaphaltyag 
—is likewise the point from which begins the contrast of Hindu 
morality with Christian,—to the supposed discredit of the latter. 

In our answer we deal only with the “reward” of heaven, 
the ultimate and comprehensive crowning of sincere virtue. 
Christians are enheartened and encouraged to goodness by the 
thought of this “reward”; Christians humbly hope to attain unto 
it. And Christians understand it to be, not a glorified and 
unending holiday in a celestial Kashmir, not a matter of 
being one bright morning endowed with the wealth of a million 
Rockefellers, but an everlasting fulfilling of God’s desire that 
forever and in an ineffable manner weak, blind, miserable man be 
bleysed in knowing the Infinite God who has made him, and 
loving the Infinite Lover who has loved him! 

Bearing all this in mind, let us return to the karmaphaltyag 
of Hindnism’s great thinkers and propose to them the following 
dilemma. Hither (1) the doctrine is subject to the same 
objection which its opponents bring against Christianity, or 
(2) it is identical with Christian morality. _As regards (1): 
the proponents of karmaphaltyag, believing m the dogma of 
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go faithfully through my “daily dozen” of setting- 


order to have good health, Eg Wiens 


In both cases i 
reward, but in the one the reward ig a ‘5 Pierre i! 
the fifty-rupee note that came to meas a result of my work. ° 
And in the other case my reward 7s w part of me—I refer to heads 
haxdeaee muscles, this well-behaved digestive system, this general 
eeling of physical fitness. In working hard to win the fifty 
rupees, I admit I was not altogether unselfish. My action was 
good, yet not precisely free of fault, But in working bard to 
win hard muscles, 1 was totall? without fault, For £ did not 
want hard muscles in order to use them on unoffending and. 
flabby neighbours, (nor to be able to stand before my mirror and 
see what a Hercules Iam). No! 1 wanted hard muscles—and all 
the rest that goes with good health—because I wanted to be better 
than I was before, to fulfil better the purpose of my physical— 
and consequently my intellectual and moral—being. Thus, the 
reward that is outside of me, that ds not myself, may be selfishly 
sought, but the reward that is within me, that 7s myself, is sought 
without unselfishness. Is it selfish to be good in order some: 
day to be better? Selfish to study hard in order later 6n to 
study better? Selfish to love God commendably well in order 
finally to. love Him beyond all commendation? Is the lotus 
selfish when as the reward of its efforts it grows to a flower ? 
Finally, if there is no unselfishness in the effort to BE IN A 
BETTER DEGREE THE BEING WHICH ONE IS, there 
is, a fortiort, no unselfishness in effort to BE IN A BETTER 
DEGREE THE BEING WHICH GOD DESIRES YOU TO BE. 
And God sincerely desires you to be—if you also sincerely desire 
to be—finally and forever blessed with the. experience of 
knowing that the frnit of sincere God-ward action is God, God 
known and loved in the state of “final emancipation” from all 
that is base and selfish! 


226. Is Christianity dying out among western 
thinkers? 

Yes, Christianity is dying out in the West among the hundreds 
—more than three hundreds in U.S. A. alone—of varieties of Pro- 
testant Churches. ~But this is nothing new. Four centuries ago, 
when the first Protestant Church—the Lutheran—arose re of an 
apostate Catholic priest’s desire to start a new eeueaidd ae 
Christianity started dying out among those of his sere a at is 2 
to sav, Christianity’s realization of itself as not a “factory mi : 
atest-model religions are constructed by men, bu 
in which one God-made religion is taught by @ — 
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227. Are not many educated western 
coming Hindus or Moslems ? ; : 
This is not a fact. The exceedingly few who haye 
years become Hindus or Moslems are regarded by their fello 
countrymen as exceedingly singular. ‘Those who ‘doubt 
statement are invited to consult the official religious st: 
of the various western lands. gS 
But suppose that European thinkers were becoming Hindus, | : 
Moslems, Buddhists ! Suppose that, even Catholic European 
thinkers were becoming such! We who purpose, with God's _ 
grace, to remain Catholics our lives long would, of com .-¢ 
mies We a not be frightened, though, or led to 
that ours is the God-given-and-preserved religion. For, 
we have argued and do argue that the Catholic Chunk has a 
proof of her claims in the fact that so many great min find 
intellectual, moral, spiritual and cultural satisfaction in her, > 
do not argue that this fact is the proof for the Church’s 
Take from us this confirmatory proof of great thinkers of t 
being Catholics—you cannot take from us the confirmatory | 
of great thinkers of yesterday being Catholics, the Augustin 
the Aquinases, the Pascals, the Pasteurs, and so on—, and we 
still have thé five unshaken foundations mentioned in 
introduction, and the confirmatory proofs of the Church’s unique 
and abundant fruits of holiness, her unabated and flourishin 
and united life in the face of the “gates of hell”, ete. (Matt. 
xvi., 13-19. Cf. pp. 59, 69, 73.) oe 


—4"8 - b 

228. If the Catholic Church is right, then has not : 
God shown favouritism to western nations by sending — 
it to them first ? + baie 

The one who makes that ere = ‘eoege ay Saag 
since God gratuitously, without the least rig or requirement fe 
on our part, prepares for man a greater than natural destiny He> = 
is perfectly entitled to give the abundance of His mercies wherej. 
when, how and to whom He wills; (2) with the same righb = 
and the same absence of obligation to us He gives to alla 4 J 
ciency of His mercies ; (3) though He gives to all enough, He 
gives ta some more than to others, and this for Peasons that 
can have nought of favouritism or other imperfections in them, 
since theré can be no imperfection in the Supreme Perfection 
(4) by sending His priests to India in the first and .suece 
centuries He set up His Church here before He did the same 
what are now usually considered to be Catholic lands, 


, te ee AME AS: a 


SETTLE SOCIAL PROBLEMS #IRSY ay 
is wasted, Others . 


ee that man's prime concern is that of hig 
relationship to God, and hene. i ete ae 
considered wasted, <a nnn proey 


However, it stands to rea , 
chureh buildings should not be 00 baer aod wtuept cia 
ee peer . considered 48 given to God in their persons, 
gold ana ern ee igen Proper even to melt down the 9% 
o Hint be piteve 8 of the churches for the relief of the poor, 
pal ‘ops of the Catholic Church haye done in such circums- 

« ~ ~ . 

230. Should we not settle the modern social problem , 
(poverty, oppression, unemployment) before we think 
of religion ? : 

This is almost what the “Pope of the Workingmen”, Leo 
XIII, wrote in 1891 in that famous letter which, from its opening 
words (in Latin), is known ag Rerum Novarum. The letter has 
been translated into scores of languages, In English it is called 
the Eneyclical on the Condition of the Working Man, We quote ; 
“At this moment the condition of the working population is 
the question of the hour; and nothing can be of higher interest to 
all classes of the state than that it should be rightly and reasonably 
solved.” 

We will comment on the italicized portion presently; here are + 
some more quotation from the letter: “A small number of y 
rich men have been able to lay upon the masses of the poor a 
yoke little better than slavery itself, Working men haye been 
viven over, isolated and defenceless, to the callousness of em- 
ployers and the greed of unrestrained competition..... Tt is 
shameful and inhuman to treat men like chattels to make money 
by, or to look upon them merely as so much muscle or physical 

power,.... To exercise pressure for the sake of gain upon 
the indigent and destitute and to make one’s protit out of the 
need of another, is condemned by all laws, human and divine. 

“It is one thing to have a right to the possession of money, 
und another to have a right- to use money as one pleases. 


wag There is a dictate of nature more imperious and more 
ancient than any bargain between man and man, that the . 
remuneration must be enough to support the wage earner in P 


reasonable and frugal comfort. If through necessity or fear of 7 
a worse evil, the ronal accepts harder conditions eS a 
an employer or contractor will give him no better, he eae 
the victim’ of force and injustice..... We lay. it oe a 
general and perpetual law, that workmen’s associations 
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THE POPE AND SOCIAL QUESTIONS a oe 


we have termed ind 

account in this matter not only their 
the common good. To define in detail 
need occurs and when the natural law 


every adult workingman just such a wage. ...In the present 
state of human society, however, we deem it advisable 
that the wage contract should, when possible, be modified 
somewhat by a contract of partnership, as is already being 
tried in various ways to the no small gain both of the wage 
earners and of the employers. In this Way wage earners are made 
sharers in some sort in the ownership or the management, 
or the profits.” |). Bree competition cannot be the ruling 
principle of the economic world. Still less can this funetion 
be exercised by the economic supremacy which within recent 
times has taken the place of free competition. -+. All the 
institutions of public and social life must be imbued with the 
spirit of justice, and this justice must above all be touly 
operative.” 

P Before giving these quotations we said that Pope Leo XIII, 


almost agreed we should settle the modern social question before — 


we think of religion. “Nothing”, he wrote, “can be of higher 
interest to all classes of the state than that a should be rightly and 
reasonably solved.” But there is one difference between the 
Pope and the questioner dealt with here in oun answer ; 
(1) The Pope and the questioner both believe nothing can, 


be of higher interest” than the solution of the social question, . 


2) The Pope and the questioner both desire that the question 
tabitems a reasonably solved.” (3) The peas 8 jaca 
the right and reasonable solution will come without i eing 
necessary for religion to lead men to believe in and practice 
social and individual justice. The Pope thinks the SPER 

And indeed, one may well agree with the Pope when So 
‘onsiders that the present social debacle came about precisely 


hrough men ignoring religion. hose of them, who had a religion 


ther than the religion of the “almighty dollar” ey kept 
t in their prayer books for Sunday use, and on the o + a 
ays of the week defrauded and sweated and extorted as oug 
bao were no God in heaven to hear the ory ‘ot the poor and 
1dge even Capitalists ! . Me.” 

15 
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231. Whai is tee east} 
towards Seraghd > o stitad) a6 same Catholic Chureh 


Some Protestant alleged that if the were to command 
Catholics to be disloyal to the State = hens civil matters,» 
they would have to obey him. The author of The Faith 
Fathers, Cardinal Gibbons, answered that by such a mek | the 
Pope “would stand self-condemned, a transgressor of the law he 
himself promulgates. He would be offending not only inst 


civil society, but also against God, i : 3 

as truly from God as. his own. Any Catholie, wee tent ven 
nizes this, would be bound not to obey the Pope; or reahee hee 4 
conscience would bind him absolutely to disobey.” In other 
words, the Church, as a Church, has no more concern with perely 
crvil matters than an astronomer as an astronomer, has with the 
breeding of race horses.1 q 

But since civil matters are not always purely civil mat 

but are rather often matters that also ates, Taaaniee mack 
has been written on them by Catholic authorities. We summarize 
four of the teachings of one of the greatest of them, a Saint and 
Doctor of the Church, Cardinal Bellarmine (1542-1621), Defend- 
ing popular sovereignty against James I of England—the “Divine 
Rightist’—, he maintained that the natural or divine Law 
created political power in general ; that such power was directly 
vested, not in any individual or king, but in the multitude of 
people, considered as a political unit; that the right to rule is 
not bound up with any special mode of government, but is 
determined by the consent of the people or the law of nations, 
“Tt depends on the consent of the multitude,” Bellarmine’s 
fourth teaching was, “to place over themselves a king, consul 
or other magistrate; and if there be a legitimate reason, the — 
multitude can change the government. .. .” 

This change, if it occur, ought, of course, always to be effected 
by moral methods, and as a rule by constitutional ones,—as ba 
latter occasion less disturbance to the community, and if + 
employed are sutflicient to the end, and finally are a better warrant 
that the new government sought after will really be a swa-raj, @ self: 
government, and not merely a triumph of atsorder. bow teh at 
times governmental changes haye come about through vi sa 


SSI Tee 
1) Even the non-Catholic realizes this, hence he is sq,often heard orying 
cats No priests in polities !’ However, the cry ie ., ee 
the same mouth protests that priests, should enter ‘ant Y ae 
standing, of course, that they agree with the particular pro! ee 
lovely jewel of consistency !) : yh Ge 
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THE CHURCH AND SWARAJ 

and revolt. This method is within the right of the ¢ 

(1) when the people are oppressed by a poe and era 
tyranny, (2) when legal and pacific means of reform haye proved 

useless, (3) when the revolt has a reasonable chance of succe: %, 
and (4) when it is approved by the larger and better-mindei p 

portion of the people. If these four conditions really exist, 
and exist together, then non-constitutional change of government _ 
is justified; otherwise it is not. i » 


The Church, as accredited messenger of the Prince of Peace, will, , 


of course, be found favouring peacrful, constitutr 
governmental changes, rather than violent ones. But should men 
wish to push their disputes to the point of violence, it will be 
that the Church will decide that in a given case the four above 
conditions justifying such a course really exist. For one thing, 
it is almost impossible to decide whether an existin government 
is really a tyranny, and really intolerable ; ets all legal 
means of redress have been tried and have had no success ; 
whether the harm done by the revolt may be permitted for the 
sake of the good expected to result, ete. Moreover, it is but to 
be expected that bishops and priests will, as a rule, be less 
conversant than men of the world with the’ facts underlyi 
these questions. Hence, they will, as a rule, be reluctant to 
give binding decisions relating to them—all the more so that 
in such cases men of the world themselves nob infrequently 
“dodge the issue”. As a consequence, Catholics will generally 
be left to form their own decisions on the matter, relying on’ 
that common fund of human intelligence in which they are 
not denied a share ; and enjoying that not church oak ‘ 
the general moral principles which the Church exfy nds ; and 
aided, if they so wish, by the advice of their spirit directors, ea 
This advice, as applied to the intricate question of the four x 
“whens” above, will frequently have only that cogency which the ; 
advice of prayerful, thoughtful men always deserves to have. “ait te 
This advice, too, will normally be somewhat in the Sep set 
of a cross-examination by “counsel for defence”. The eaming, 
is that as long as a given government is “in possession’ ; bas i 
Church enjoins obedience to it in all things not Sabah BN on 
law of God. Those who challenge such a Government's g 
mer ion” dingly, “prove their case”, and 
be “in possession” must, accordingly, “prov nd 
ved by facts, which, of course, it is for the challenger 
age Aa! ; if them before the Church, he will 
to produce. If he produces Sas taper 
find. her the “counsel for defence” for the Government, ‘but 
- . i -" 
only as long as the “logic of facts” has not proved the J 


ment illegitimate. 


— 
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232. What is the Catholic Church’s attitude towards. 


caste ? 


Many things are done in the name of Ca ? ? 
ethtady depends on whether they are good bi ce a 's 

The word Caste appears to come from the Spanish or Portu- 
guese casta, which means pure (in birth or lineage). It was 
applied to the divisions which have existed for dantunics ne a 
under the name of varna (colour). In the Rig-Veda, the earliest 
work in Indian literature that has come down to us, there are 
no castes, though in the later books a darker class of people 
are described as being the servants of the rest (dasyw). In the 
Laws of Manu, however, | (circa {00 B.C.) we find four castes, 
Mio have remained, with many sub-divisions, down to our 
own ay. 1 

Castes may have been mere social and professional divisions 
at first, but religion soon put its inexorable seal on them and 
made them rigid, and to an ignorant, superstitious people, 
even divine. Accordingly, each caste became a watertight 
compartment, 

(1) Socially... only those of the same caste may intermarry 
or interdine; (2) religiously ...each caste has its own ex- 
elusive gods, rites and rights; (8) professionally... each one 
must follow the trade or profession of his caste—the Brahman 
alone can be-a priest or a teacher, the Kshatriya alone can be 
a king or a soldier, the Vaisya has to trade, the Sudra has. 
to till the ground and serve others. 

Below these four castes are a number of men and women 
who have not been admitted into the Hindu fold, and are — 
therefore casteless or untouchable. Such are drummers, cobblers, 
farm-coolies, etc., who are so low that they are not allowed to 
enter the temples where ‘Caste people” worship or to use the 
same wells, or even to approach within a certain distance of 

om, because they are “unclean”. 
tne bat did ine, Catholic Church do when she made converts 

ng Hindus ? , 
ooh tolerated (the word is underlined because it has beem 
insisted upon in many Roman documents on this subject) arts 
was purely social or professional in the caste system, but ci Hes 
its religious applications, and showed that ibs —c sige es 
opposed to Christ's: (1) It is based on PRvs/) tess 
humility. (2) It is exclusive, Christ died’ for ® ( Pee 
all are His brothers, all are descended from one man. an 


woman, 


Hence the Charch has al 
of the outeaste and aw 
for the slaves even when she 
her mind on Caste is clear, 
wholly evil, 


233. What is the attitude of the | 
towards the Vedanta ? ete 
There can be no doubt about the C 
whatever is true, be that trath disc 
whomsoever, Accordingly, 
Philosophy —Advaita, Views 
alvocates doctrines really ob 
Church's approval. That there are suc 
various Vedanta philosophies; that they 
out into a complete system ; oo 7 i a! 
together and the errors with they 
rejected, then they would form ae 
would be Thomism (Catholic 
to Thomism” is the conviction of 
of Catholie priests and oriental se 
1922, have rallied around The Light of the Bast, 
provoking monthly journal of Calentta. The 
to the current and back numbers of this journal, as 
various booklet publications of two of its most : 
the editor, Fr. G, Daudoy, S. J. and Fr. P. Jc ‘ 
Additional information is available in the issues of 
Catholic monthly, The New Review (Macmillan), fo 
Calcutta, in January, 1935, 


234. What is wrong with idolatry ? 

“The specific note about idolatry is its direct op 
primary object of Divine worship: it bestows on 
reverence dne to God alone.” (Catholic Ene 
Hence, it is objectively, in itself, a mortal ( 
ever “no ain is mortal—i «, debars man from atta 
for which he was created—that is not committed 
lelge and free determination. ... It is a 
charitable to suppose that the ‘false gods’ 
in their Ferme the only pe 
worship being right in its in 
God with that of the Jews and Chr 
revealed Himself.” (lee. ext). 

Thos do Catholic teachings (s) 
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idolater, and (b) condemn ¢dolatry. The reason s thai 
the searcher of hearts is Goa ae the Church. ieee cs 
judge with certainty only the outward act or word, but of the 
inward soul that may have mistakenly considered evil as good it 
can speak only with probability, unless that soul declare itself, 
The reason for (b) is that all giving of Divine honours toanything 
or any one else but God is in itself sinful. For (1) such a g vin 
ts supreme injustice. The r2verence, love and service which 
belongs to God is given to another. (2) It supreme dis- 
obedience. The reverence, love and service which God commands - 
is, in the case of conscious, wilful idolaters, denied Him and given 
to another, or, in the case of unconscious, unwilful idolaters, is 
given Him, but not in the way and degree He desires. For 
His desire—which He has revealed to the Catholic Church—is 
that He be worshipped in the way and degree of the Catholic 
Church. (3) It ts supremely harmful. For the conscious, wilful 
idolater commits grave sin and endangers his sonl’s salvation. 
And the unconscious, unwilful idolater is, by his habitual form 
of worship, put into great danger of being led to reject the 
Catholic Church, should it be brought to his consideraticn. 
Should it not be brought to his consideration, and if in the end 
he is saved (Cf. pp. 105, 106, 215), this will be in view of 
something that is hardly flattering to reasonable beings, that 
is, invincible ignorance. Moreover, this unflattering road of — 
salvation, compared with the one of conscious and conscientious 
membership in the Catholic Chureh, is neither easy, nor free 
from great perils, nor endowed with that abundance of mercies 
which God is ever ready gratuitously to bestow on sincere 
Catholies. ; 
The reader is also referred to page 178 for the Catholic 
use of sacred images. Ignorant or malicious people, seeing suck 
in our church buildings, have often falsely accused us of idolatry. 
235. Is transmigration true ? How else are we to 
account for the inequalities among men ? . 
Catholics believe that a man ean determine his eternity by 

» free net that takes very little time, and that mo further 
opportunities to determine this ane granted after death. “Th is 
appointed unto men oneo to dio, and after this the judgment.” 
(Hebrews ix, 27). After doath the soul is judged and either 
punished everlaatingly or rewarded with the everlasting beatitic 
vision of God, whother this reward be given immediately on, as 
happens in the ease of those dying with some tomporal punishment 
wtill to be undergone, after a certain amount of purifying 


TRANSMIGRATION'OF SOULS 


punishment in an intermediate state called ny tory. There is 
no transmigration, no rebirth. eo ee Ree SP 


“ ‘ 
s 
The theory of transmigration is supported b: ‘no real eviden ee 
whatsoever. Mr. Durga Prasad, while President of the Arya 


Samaj, Lahore, and Pundit Srinivasa Sastrigal have argued that 
the instinctive sucking of the mother’s teats by the newly-born 
child is an act guided by knowledge that the soul acquired int 
previous existence, But psychologists place this act on the same ht 
plane as other instinctive acts, such as sneezing, crying, tossing 
wbout. It is difficult to imagine what, according to the 
transmigration theory, must have happened to the very first child ; 
and the very first animal, Why is it that the soul remembers ¥ 
only certain bits of information leading to acts we hs, epee ‘as MD 
instinctive, and not to knowledge about such things as building ‘we 
nest—if the soul had been in a bird in a previous life, or 
knowledge of at least the first letters of some alphabet—if the soul 
had been in a savant or literateur in a prey life ! i 
It is generally thought by Hindus that inequalities am k 

men and even ire bh sotdiedn are to be accounted for by the nets Bs 
and demerits of souls in previous existences. This false notion ~ 
is based on the idea that physical evil is necessarily and always 
connected with moral evil. Not every lack of physical perfection 

is to be attributed to moral fault. On the contrary, ‘all created t 
beings must be finite, and consequently must lack something or ty 
other in physical perfection. In ereating man, for example, 
God was free to fix the height of His creature. He could have 
made him as tall as a mountain or as small asa chicken, or even 
as small as some invisible ge my He chose five or six feet 
was due to His own supremely free will. 

" There are many perp examples that help us to see how God 
created inequalities without any regard for moral deserts. Stars 
differ from stars greatly, and so do mountains and hills. Is 
there any reason wi God es Wei eee fe the same way ‘ 

n He created intelligent beings an animals f is 
ve The physical evils that strike the imagination oe eae von 

der whether transmigration may not explain the presen 
ph i little reflection, seen to be for 
state of affairs are often, upon a hi oa Wei seadein 
the best interests of the individuals tay 3 . 43 sliced 
the ninth chapter of St. John’s a ice ya hie sate tion 
whether 8 O0rta ne eet bis paaennas Ours ae 
to his own sin or to that ot eto 1d been born blind — 
rere Pas the: ck Avéatle God. He therenpon 
that glory, migh merevy | i 1 
proceeded to curo him of his blindness, and the people 
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amazed at the miracle 
alictions as blindness 
it not possible that as 
there many be goed to be 


ater rr asoming 
There ace a fzir member of dill 
by one who professes belief im tramemch 
‘oreign to any ides of epladarsty 
and ignores he obvicns fxet thet men & 
their ends with oroperstion, There must 
to be led, teachers and these to be is 
perform the bhumbler work of avila’ = 
at desks and plan This is 2 


as any other pies to 
Karma is 2 mechanical 
and free bounties of Gad 
Tn its extreme form it is mot vey 
the power of the Almighty er cad 
Good. Again, althonch berms is 
oie of Ife by unknown actions 
oxples n the original inequalities ix 
d been migrating without a arian 


The pate i, oe Oot 
Bat from revelation, from Gad. 

Choreh and through Seriptare, © - 

transmigration of souls From this + 

than the fact that transmigration 


+e 

as to Catholic belief and ings cor 

world the reader is refe | to 

sin and the problem of evil. (Of, pp. 4 
236. What is the Catholic ¢ 

evolution ? : ; 


In one of his many pub 
Wasmann, a German j Me 
parable to illustrate this uestion. 3 
before two tables, on pa of whi 
contest is on, in order to see who cap 
least number of shots. One p 


4 


the other needs only one. @Q ; 
the more skillful. In like manner, G 


with, not millions of “shots”, but with ¢ 
a few “shots”. 
Our question, however, is not one of : 
doing, but of His very doing, not a q 
have done, but of what He did do. T 
did—or did not—create all the varieties of 
one—or not many more than Is 
of proving their assertion. They do not 
by guessing, ‘by taking refuge in 1 
happened” or “it would seem 
etc. Hypotheses—the scientific name 
otherwise—are not proofs. ‘ 
After these preliminaries let us com 
the one “shot”,—or at least not many 
evolution. Our first will be to d 
evolution by chance (Darwinism) 
(rational evolution). = 
Darwinism or chance-evolution is 


a 


at first only one variety of living be 

varieties—, and that in the course © 
in individuals led by the survival 0 
lopment of new varieties and 


He has put the millions of varieties of ‘ivin 
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widely rejected by the serious scientific world—though , 
yet by the pseudo-scientific world of newspapers Paina \. “ 
und, of course, by Catholics, T say “of course”, because 
Catholics, being taught to rely on, reason, reject an irrational 
explanation like mere chance, an explanation that tells why 
something happened by saying that it just happened to 
happen. 

Our next concern ig with rational evolution, evolution by 
design, evolution directed by intelligence, that is, by the 
Intelligence behind the world, God. Such evolution is, let us 
not forget, a hypothesis, a more or less shrewed guess, not an 
ascertained fact. Catholics, along with non-Catholics, may 
(and many do) adopt this guess. There is, however, one 
reservation to make in the last sentence. For rational evolution 
—like chance-evolution—is invoked to explain the origin of (a) 
non-human living beings, and (b) human living beings. Taking 
(b) first, here is the Catholic position :—The divinely-founded 


For, if the primaeyval crossing of the essential gulf between non-life and 
life was the origin of life, then the crossing was due to some inherent 
property in non-living matter planted there by the Creator. 


(1) Orthodox Darwinism, being chance-eyolution, makes chance the 
explanation for favourable variations in “the fittest’. This of course 
applies first of all to the first favourably varied individual. Tts offsprin 
were then supposed to inherit the favourable. variations which it chan 
to acquire. Unfortunately for this eee however, scientists now 
know something that every mother who had false teeth or dyed hair always 
knew, namely, that her baby would not be born with false teeth or dyed 
hair. In other words, that acquired characteristics are not inherited. 
Again, given an individual with (chance-formed) favourable variations, it 
requires—at least in the case of innumerable yarieties of living beings 
—a mate, and the (chance-found) mate must also chance to have the same 
favourable variations, else the et will not inherit them to the fullest. 
Still again, there is a complexity of characteristics needed to make “the 
fittest” really fit. Tor instance, if certain individual animals chance to 
start developing longer necks that, enable them to survive famines by eating 
leaves of trees, chance has to provide much more than longer necks, 
The fore legs must (by chance) lengthen, else the animal will topple 
over; the hind legs must (by chance) shorten for the same reason ; s 
neck and shoulder muscles must (by chance) develop in order to hol the 
neck up, ete. The three arguments against chance-evolution hinted at 
in this note, together with two others—namely, the geological record, and 
the non-ntility of intermediate evolutionary forms—aro Tucidly propounded 
in Belloc’s A Companion to Mr. Well’s Outline of History and Lunn’s 
The Klight. from Reason, The latter book was written ‘a year or two 


before Mr. Lunn became a Catholic. For information on alleged “missing: 


links” like Pitheeanthropus and others, see So This tx Hvolution in 
Human Science and Koolution by Fr, Lebutte. 


rs 


THE EATING OF MEAT 


-and-guaranteed Church teaches that Adam and Eye were 
progenitors of the whole human race. They were created by God, 
for His glory, in the beginning of time, by two separate acts of 
creation. Eve, mother of all mankind, was created when “God cast 
a deep sleep upon Adam; and when he was fast asleep, He took  —_ 
one of his ribs aned filled up flesh for it. And the Lord God built 
the rib which He took from Adam into a woman” (Gen. ii. 21,22). 
There is, therefore, no question of Eve haying evolved from some 
animal or other. Adam was “formed of the slime of the earth” 
(Gen. ii. 7),—a statement that just possibly may mean that his’ 
body evolved from an animal. The Church has never made 
a final declaration on this matter, hente I have used the words “ve 
“just possibly”, words that are a far cry from anything like 
a confident assertion of a proven fact. For one thing, the 
creation of Adam is a fact, and facts are proved by evidence, nob = 
by guesses. Again, the natural—and commonly-aecepted—meaning 
of the words “formed of the slime of the earth” hardly seems to ; 
be an assertion that Adam’s body evolved from an animal. 
Further, it is the teaching of the God-founded-and-quaranteed’ — 
Church that all mankind descends from Adam. Tf, then, his body 
was the culmination of an aeon-long evolution of animals: 
towards manhood, why did that culmination occur only in one~ 
individuals f te 
So much for the body of Adam, which “just Rp ke 
may have evolved from an animal; as regards his soul haying~ 
similarly evolved, the question cannot be raised. For, whereas 
the bodies of a man and of an animal are only accidentally different, — 
different in number, size and arrangement of limbs and organs, 
their souls are essentially different, different with the kind of — 
difference which there is between my hat and myself. (Cf. p. 10). 
Our question is now narrowed down to the hypothesis of 

the evolution of non-human living beings. As long as the 
hypothesis pertains to rational evolution, and not to mere — 
chance-evolution, Catholics may adopt the guess, if it so please’ 
them. The Church is no more interested in this matter than 

it is interested in Catholics ‘adopting (or not adopting) Pascal's: 
hypothesis that if the nose of Cleopetra had been longer, then 4 
the face of the world would have been changed. ~ oa, 


237. Is it not wrong to eat meat, especially pork and | 
ae ? Js not the soul in all living things the same e 
‘And therefore, is it not, wrong to take the life of any 


animal ? 
The Catholic Church recognizes no defilement from 
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INTOXICATING DRINK 


such as cats, snakes and crocodiles, is mere si iperstition, 
disappears with enlightenment. f ig: aN pit 
The Catholic Church does. not oblige her children 
meat whatsoever. Some may abstain, and do, for 4 
reasons ; some, especially in hot climes, for reasons of health ; 
some, out of a poetical love of all creatures, such as St. 
Francis of Agsissi had; and finally, some, out of a motive of — 
self-denial, the better to chastise the flesh and to overcome the 
disorderly tendencies of one’s nature. The Catholic Charch. 
forbids the eating of flesh meat on certain days, as for ins 
the Fridays of the year—in memory of the death of Christ on a 
Friday. Monks and Nuns of yarions religious orders of the 
Catholic Church often have vows not to eat meat at any time. 
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There are some who hold the errgneous notion that the 


principle of life in every living being is the same soul, Atma. 
Those who condemn the eating of meat from this erroneous — 
notion should logically forbid the consumption of even vegetables. 
and fruits and cereals. This, of course, they do not dream of 
doing. For the nature of the soul the reader is referred to. 
page 8.—See also the remarks on pantheism and on vyivisecti 
(Cf. pp. 4, 202), ates 
238. Is intoxicating drink forbidden ? sages 
Intoxication is a voluntary excess in drink, from moti 
of pleasure, to the extent of deprivation of the use of the reason. 
If it is what moralists call ‘perfect’—the state of being ‘dead 
drunk’—, it is ordinarily a serious, mortal sin, for it is a ve 
disorder if one for mere pleasure deprive himself not of 


> 


- 


“Ted 
} 


the use of reason but also of the possibility of shortly ce aad 
? 


its use. If intoxication is “imperfect”, it is ordinarily a veni } 
lesser, sin though by reason of scandal, damage to others, ete., it 
i - 
may be serious, mortal, “the ‘ ; : 
‘Apart from inducing intoxication itself, is the use of intoxicat- 


ing liquors forbidden? I answer with the famous prineiple which 


St. I¢natius puts into the “Foundation” of his Spiritual 7 . 


“We must use creatures inasmuch as they lead us to te end 
for which we are created, and inasmuch as raps? wit draw 
us from that end, refrain from them. If, then, li rare 
occasion or cause of sin or harm, it is not to be used. * Jas 
not,. if, on the contrary, it helps one to. be, say, more n 


innocently pleasant companion, then one has in this usefulness” 


a good reason for its occasional use, Of — ceagll may 
be ‘axidn here other reasons against this, Peet pledge, y 
many Catholics and others take sueh—no touch 
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scandal to others, a just. debt to whi 
should rather have gone, ete. ich money sper’ on 


Is intoxicating liquor forbidden? At times and wader some 


-circumstances, yes. But always ?2—Chri i think 

All but downright haters consider Hee 0 halal 
and yet his first miracle was to change water inte wine — 
(John ii, 1-11). And at least at the yearly paschal feasts 
of the Jews He must have, following the pak ganaoce vite of 
the Jews, partaken of wine. 

_ Call sin sin, but spare an alveady sufficiently sin-beset man- 
kind, and do not invent sins. Call drunkenness sim, but do 
not say that all drinking is sin. Do not imitate the Ameri¢an 
Methodists, to whose six million members the recent Prohibition 
Amendment to the U. S. A. Constitution was, in the popular 
opinion, largely due—and yet behold how they shut their eyes to 
the sin of divorce and subsequent re-marriage whieh is forbidden 
in the Gospel of St. Mark (ai. 1-12)! Behold, too, how they eall 
all drinking sinful, and yet permit that which God himself called 
a “detestable thing,” unnatural birth control! (Cf Genesis, 
xxxviii. 9-10 and the recent Encyclical on Christian marriage by 
Pope Pius XI). ’ 

239. Is it not true that Christ spent some years 
studying religion in India or Tibet ? F : 


The whole of the known life and teachings of Christ is very 
decidedly against any supposition that He borrowed from Hindu 
or Buddhist sources. This will be clear to any one who makes 
an adequate study of the Gospels, Rather, as it has often been 
suggested, there is a possibility that mediaeval Hinduism and 
Lamaistie Buddhism has borrowed from Christian sources. 

There is not a shred of real evidence that Christ spent the 
vears of what is called His hidden life (from twelve to thirty, 
approximately) outside His native land. Notovitch once did 
claim that the Chief Lama of the monastery of Himis im Tibet 
read to him a life of ‘Issa’, said to have been translated from Pali 
into ‘Tibetan, in which it was recorded that Christ left His country 
at the age of thirteen and spent many years studying Buddhism in 
India, Several attempts were made to yerify this statement. 
At the request of Max Muller, Professor J. A. Douglas made an 
investigation in 1895. When he related Notovitch’s statement, 
the Chief Lama exclaimed indignanty, “Ties, lies, nothing 


but lies !” 


. / 
The Notoviteh incident is thus summed up in & footnote by - 
Hopkins—he did not deem it sufficiently important to give 10 — 
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BUDDHISM AND THE GOSPELS 


fuller notice. 
Mae a which Sanskrit scholars 
but which may seem to others worthy of regard, i ha: ‘ 
in view of the interest taken in it, one shat Fey i told e 
correctly. Nicholas Notovitch asserts that he discovered seven 
years ago (1887) in the Tibetan monastery of Himis a work 
which purports to give a life of Christ from birth to death, 
including sixteen years spent in India, ‘This life of ‘Iesa’ (Jesus) 

is declared to have been written in the first century of the 
Christian era. Unfortunately for the finder, he made a mistake 

in exploiting his discovery, and stated that his manuseript had 
been translated for him by the monks of Himis ‘ont of the 
original Pali’, a dialect that these monks éould not understand 

if they had specimens of it before them, This settled Noto- 
vitch’s case, and since, of course, he did not transeribe a word of 
the MS. thus freely put at his disposal, but published the 
forgery in a French “translation”, he may be added to the list 
of other impostors of ‘his ilk. The humbng has been exposed 
for some time, and we know of no one who, having a right to 
express an opinion, believes Notovitch’s tale, though some 


ignorant people have been hoaxed by it.” (The Religions of India. 
pp. 545-46), 


estimate at its true value, 


240. It is not true that the Christian Gospels are 
based upon the older religion of Buddhism ? 
It is most illogical to assume that resemblances always 
imply dependence. As Professor Rhys Davids put it, “It would, , 
of course, be going too far to deny that coincidences of belief 
are occasionally produced by actual contact of mind with mind; 
but it is no more necessary to ~ssume that they always are 
so, than to assume that chalk cliffs, if there be such in 
China, are produced by chalk cliffs in the Downs of Sussex. 
They haye no connection with one another, except that both are 
the result of a similar cause. Yet this manner of reasoning 
is constantly found.” (The Origin and Growth of Religion, pp. 3-4). 
A more recent work, Buddhism (London, 1934)’ by Professor 
de la Valle Poussin, avoids this faulty reasoning of 
Professor Rhys Davids complained. “There are er ab “ 
tells us, “who believe, from the point of view of ere Sh : 
that Palestine must be explained by Palestine, India by In ee 
who-are not prepared to admit borrowing and influence oh : 
the most cogent reasons... Such cogent reasons Began 3 eis 
for instance, everyone admits that the story 0 a : olie 
saints, Barlaam and Joasaph, is clearly a re-cast of the le 


“The romance of a Russian traveller's late ‘ 
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Personal effort ; in its lack of the strong Christian motives 


for right conduct ; in its belief in a blind, unreasoning, unfree 


Karma, working ~itself out by ® ve-incarnations : in its utter 
PesSimism, which declares every form of conscious existence 
wm evil; in its promise of the unconscious repose of Nirvana, 
with no place for the Christian hope and joy in the eternal 


reward of heaven,—a reward which is tho knowing and loving ? 


of God everlasting and in a sublimely ineffable manner ! 


241. I am scandalized on account of Christ's unseemly 
anger against the fig tree. (Mark xi. 12-14), 


The passage reads: “And the next day when they came ont 
of Bethania He was hungry, And when He had seen afar off a fi 
tree having leaves, He came if perhaps He might find anything on 
it. And when He was come to it, He found nothing but leaves, 


Vor it was not the time for figs. And answering, He said to it, 


‘May no man hereafter eat fruit of thee any more forever.’ And 
the disciples heard it . . . And when evening was come, He went 
forth out of the city. And when they passed by in the morning, 
they saw the fig tree dried up from the roots. And Peter 
remembering said to Him, ‘Rabbi, behold the fig tree which Thon 
didst curse is withered away’”. (Mark, xi. 12-14, 19-21). + : 
In the third volume of his scholarly Life of Christ the veteran 
Fr. Fillion wrote: “Such an anathema against # soulless being 
would be hard to explain, especially coming from our Lord, if it 
were not for the fact that it contains a striking symbol. But all 
becomes clear if, with Bossuet—following Origen and St. Jerome 
and most early and modern commentators, we reflect that ‘it is 
a parable, not in words, pat: hinge like the parable we find 
8 expressed in St. Luke xiii. 6. ’ 
Ma 0 is evident between the parable of the fig tree, 
quoted above, and the anathema just cited, for in both Sane od 
have the same thought: the threat of punishment directe: “ pee 
a barren tree; with this difference, however, that in phi ‘ _ 
threat is conditional, while in the present case it is a ih ; 
Moreover, the fig tree obviously is not threatened or Seog on 
its own account, since it could not be held accountable for i 
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et, through 


barrenness. In both texts, the tree symbolically 
Jewish nation, For many centuries that nation 
great abundance of divine favours. , . 9 
fault, it was unfortunately destitute of frnite or raerite, 

concealed the emptiness and even malice of its works 
fine appearances. The divine Husbandman therefore, sivie 

expressive figure, declares that He will’ steike it ff tie — 


axe.” (p. 252). 


“This miracle is the only one of its kind in our Lord’s Tike, ¢ 
the critics are not the first to be astonished at it, Sb. 
mnie ‘What had the tree done ? What was the trees { 

"ollowing the usual interpretation of Christian exegetes, w 

must look beyond the ra see in Christ’s act a peters 
‘The fig tree was cursed, not only because it was barren, bus alee 
because it was an emblem of hypocrisy and falsehood. Siaes, 
considering the usual conditions of its frait-bearing, its abundant 
foliage seemed to indicate that it was well laden with frm Ta 
so far as it was a symbol of the moral and religious conduct 
of the Jewish people, this tree was a deceiver and for ay | 
reason was condemned, like those whom it typified. Bat i 

gratuitously unjust to accuse the divine Master of giving way 


to anger and vengeance on this oceasion.” (p. 639). ‘3 
212. If Christ's coming unto the world was se 
necessary, why did he wait so long ? - 


Since He did not tell us, we are left to our own supmizes 
based on the things He did tell us. Thus we know (1) that no ene 
ab any time or in any place has ever been or ever will be densed 
a sufliciency of God’s grace for him or her to eseape hell (2) Tie 
grace has been and will ever be given through the meritine 
of Josus Christ, and not because of—but rather im spite e& ar 
in completion of—the individual’s non-Catholic religion. () Gait 


unending bliss. (: 7 
uniisiont grace is given for this. (5) For those whe die wii 
having attained the use of reason and have not received Baptism 
or, before Baptism existed, the corresponding rites of Dudisism 
TR 
known to Him alone. (6) Many of those who do atitunim toy the 
tontific Vision may, in all probability, be those whe, while em 
carth, regarded themselves, and were regarded by others as 
non Catholies or non-Christians, bat who in reality were Cathualies ‘ 
at loast, at the moment of death—by reasom of ies oe 
or implicit desire sincerely to do all that God required, hem 7 


i, 
> 


i 
mo. 


and to repent sincerely for their e 
requirements. (Cf. pp. 105, 106, 215, 
We may add that God’s provid 
circumstances, for God, as Suprem 
“circumstances alter cases.” ‘The 
First, that those to whom has been | 
of God’s Church can be sayed only by 
knowledge, by entering that Church 
teachings. Secondly, those who, thro 
have had no sufficient knowledge of the Chu 
have sincerely followed their conscience a 
given them to that end. At the Judgme' 
plead ignorance of the law, but not ins D 
of Christ’s law is not to be insi 
is wilful. 
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